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Physiological  psychology  has  set 
itself  to  the  task  of  determining  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  question,  What  traces  are  there 
of  mental  continuity  between  the  brute 
and  man  ?  Physiologically  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  so  indistinct  that  the 
prevailing  tendency  is  to  believe  that 
whatever  superiority  man  may  possess 
over  the  so-styled  lower  creation  has 
merely  resulted  from  the  accident  of 
environment,  and  such  other  processes 
as  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  original 
fixedness  of  type.  It  is  asserted  that 
man  is  but  a  brute,  thrown  forward 
by  some  process  of  evolution.'  Yet  is 
not  the  power  to  think,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  analyze  the  thought,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  man  ? 
The  dog  reflects,  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  not  dually  ;  it  seems  unable  to 
make  an  irruption  into  the  flow  of  as- 
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sociated  ideas.  There  are  few  or  no 
human  passions  or  emotions  that  are 
not  shared  by  the  dog.  It  is  subject 
to  the  feelings  ;  it  displays  sympathy, 
and  is  swayed  by  imagination.  In  the 
Odyssey  tliere  is  the  touching  story  of 
the  old  dog,  Argus,  recognizing  Ulysses 
after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  disguise  which  had 
deceived  the  light-hearted  Achaian 

firinces.  The  “  poor  old  cast-off,  of 
lis  lord  forlorn,”  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  the  discovery  that  it  died  in  an  ec¬ 
stasy  of  joy  at  its  master’s  feet.  Re¬ 
markable  anatomical  likenesses  exist 
between  man  and  apes  ;  so  that  the 
animal  economy  of  the  one,  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  animal  economy 
of  the  other.  Yet,  as  Le  Conte  says, 
“  the  difference  which  separates  man 
from  the  highest  ape  is  far  greater  than 
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that  which  separates  the  latter  from  the 
lowest  man.  In  fact  the  former  differ¬ 
ence  is  incommensurable  in  terms  of 
the  latter.”  The  dog  certainly  comes 
far  nearer  to  man  in  all  those  traits 
which  are,  apparently,  inseparable  from 
the  human  understanding ;  such  as 
keen  and  sympathetic  penetration  into 
the  modes  and  ways  of  his  master,  and 
a  touching  attachment  to  those  who 
cherish  him.  The  ape  is  full  of  mis¬ 
chievous  cunning,  but,  while  devoid  of 
sympathy,  it  only  intensifies  the  gro¬ 
tesqueness  of  its  ensemble  by  its  ad¬ 
mitted  faculty  of  imitation.  It  neither 
ossesses  nor  acquires  any  distinctly 
uman  trait ;  no  contact  with  civiliza¬ 
tion  divests  it  of  its  skulking,  insincere 
nature.  Those  who  come  most  closely 
into  contact  with  it,  and  best  under¬ 
stand  its  habits,  see  most  seriousness  in 
Sydney  Smith’s  witty  remark  : 

“  I  confess  myself  so  mneh  at  ease  about  the 
superiority  of  mankind  ;  I  have  such  a  marked 
contempt  for  the  understanding  of  every 
baboon  I  have  ever  seen  ;  I  feel  so  sure  that 
'  the  blue  ape  without  a  tail  will  never  rival  us 
in  poetry,  painting,  and  music  that  I  see  no 
reason  whatever  that  justice  may  not  be  done 
to  the  few  fragments  of  soul  and  tatters  of 
understanding  that  monkeys  may  really  pos¬ 
sess.” 

What  kind  of  thought  is,  to  the 
specific  attributes  of  man,  so  fur  above 
the  capacity  of  the  brute,  as  to  induce 
the  presumption  that  it  is  solely  hu¬ 
man  ?  Although  the  faculty  of  speech 
has  been  claimed  for  brutes,  there  are 
those  who  maintain  that  the  power  of 
language,  and  the  psychological  condi¬ 
tions  it  implies,  constitute  an  impassa¬ 
ble  barrier  between  man  and  the  brute. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  roots 
of  all  the  great  families  of  tongues  are 
conceptual  in  character.  Language  is 
solely  consistent  of  groups  of  sounds, 
by  which  antecedent  thoughts  are  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  ultimate  ideas  of  lan¬ 
guage  are  by  no  means  identical  with 
that  of  psychology,  still  less  with  those 
of  metaphysics.  Language  is  not,  in 
any  way,  concerned  with  such  mental 
problems  as  the  origin  of  our  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  space  and  matter ;  for  when 
language  was  evolved,  no  matter  how, 
these  conceptions  were  already  stereo¬ 
typed  in  the  form  of  simple  ideas.  For 
example,  a  large  class  of  words  are 
ultimately  reducible  to  the  root  space. 
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which,  in  that  indeterminate  form,  ig 
as  yet,  no  part  of  speech,  but  simply 
expresses,  in  the  vaguest  manner,  the 
act  of  seeing.  Similarly  all  verbal 
roots  imply  that  abstract  thought  wag 
in  vogue  when  they  originated.  If 
these  roots  came  into  existence  under 
the  law  of  onomatopoeia,  having  been 
merely  imitative  utterances,  the  diffi. 
culty  would  be  partially  removed  ;  bnt, 
while  all  imitative  and  interjeclional 
sounds  imply  only  such  perceptive 
thinking  upon  individual  objects  as 
animals  do  unquestionably  exercise, 
conception,  or  abstraction  in  definitely 
determined  areas  of  consciousness, 
could  not  be  conceived  of  as  converging 
therefrom  without,  language.  And, 
eijually,  language  cannot  be  thought  of 
without  conception  as  its  psychological 
root. 

Where  shall  language  come  in  ?  The 
faculty  of  thinking  cannot  be  born 
without  it,  and  it  cannot  be  born  with¬ 
out  the  faculty.  The  same  thing  must, 
apparently,  be  parent  and  offspring  at 
the  same  time.  While  the  roots  of 
speech  are  conceptual,  utterance  be¬ 
came  possible  when  the  faculty  of  ab¬ 
stract  thinking  was  consolidated  in 
the  mind.  The  common  assertion  that 
“  language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought” 
points  to  an  assumed  outward  and  me¬ 
chanical  connection  between  the  two. 
Hartung  says  : 

”  Language  is  no  arbitrary,  artificial,  and 
gradual  invention  of  the  reflective  under¬ 
standing,  bnt  a  necessary  product  of  human 
nature,  appearing  contemporareously  with  the 
activity  of  thought.  Speech  is  the  correlate 
of  thought ;  both  require  and  condition  each 
other,  like  body  and  soul,  and  are  developed 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  degree,  both 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  and  the  nation. 
Words  are  the  coinage  of  conceptions,  freeing 
themselves  from  the  dark  chaos  of  intimations 
and  feelings,  and  gaining  shape  and  clearness. 
In  so  far  as  a  man  uses,  and  is  master  of,  lan¬ 
guage,  has  he  also  attained  clearness  of 
thought ;  the  developed  and  spoken  language 
of  a  people  is  its  eipressed  intelligence.” 

The  claim  for  the  naturalness  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  his¬ 
tory  contains  no  record  of  its  invention 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  either  an 
individual  or  a  nation  to  express 
thonght.  Alphabets,  legal  codes,  me¬ 
chanical  inventions  have  been  bestowed, 
but  not  language.  This  faculty  has  its 
origin  in  human  nature,  and  springs 
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out  of  the  necessity  which  compels  the 
formless  to  assume  shape,  and  the  in¬ 
telligible  to  embody  itself.  Thought 
is  invisible  and  ethereal  in  essence,  and 
BO  is  subject  to  the  universal  law  ;  it 
must  become  sensuous,  and  must  be 
communicated.  The  language,  which 
is  its  vehicle  for  transmission,  begins 
with  the  dawn  of  reflective  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  unfolds  itself  as  it  becomes 
clearer.  Humboldt  remarks  that — 

“  Speech  must  be  regarded  as  being  uatu- 
rail;  inherent  in  man,  lor  it  is  altogether  in- 
eiplicuble  as  a  work  of  his  inrentive  nnder- 
itanding.  We  are  none  the  better  for  allow¬ 
ing  tbonsands  of  years  for  its  invention. 
There  conld  bo  no  invention  of  langaage,  nn- 
lees  its  type  already  existed  in  the  human 
mind.  Man  is  man  only  by  means  of  speech  ; 
bat  in  order  to  invent  speech  he  must  be  al¬ 
ready  man.” 

Experil  nee  seems  to  show  that,  while 
anatomically  and  psychologically  the 
brute  and  man  move  in  parallel  lines 
for  a  certain  distance,  there  conies  a 
time  for  the  mao,  which  never  dawns 
for  the  animal,  and  probably  never  will, 
when  self-consciousness  is  evolved  ;  and 
the  man  feels,  even  while  he  may  be  in¬ 
tellectually  incapable  of  expressing 
himself,  that  he  stands  out  alone  from 
all  around  him,  and  consequently  says, 
Cogito  ergo  sum.  Ho  is  in  the  presence 
of  immensity,  and  so  is  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  littleness.  Emerson 
somewhere  sa}  s  : 

“  In  the  eternity  of  Nature  how  recent  our 
antiquitie)!  appear.  The  imagination  is  im¬ 
patient  of  a  cycle  so  short.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  thousand  years  every  day  the  clouds 
have  shaded  these  fields  with  their  pnrple 
awning  1  The  river,  by  whose  banks  most  of 
U8  were  born,  every  winter,  for  ages,  has 
spread  its  crust  of  ice  over  the  great  meadows, 
which  in  ages  it  had  formed.  Bat  the  little 
society  of  men  who  now,  for  a  few  years,  fish 
in  this  river,  plough  the  field  it  washes,  mow 
the  grass,  and  reap  the  corn,  shortly  shall 
hony  from  its  banks  as  did  their  fathers. 
‘Man’s  life,’  said  the  Witan  to  the  Saxon 
king,  ‘  is  the  sparrow  that  enters  in  at  a  win¬ 
dow,  flatters  round  the  bonse,  and  flies  out  at 
another,  and  none  knoweth  whence  he  comes 
nor  whither  he  g>>es.’  The  more  reason  that 
we  should  give  to  our  being  what  permanence 
we  can,  that  we  should  recall  the  past,  and 
expect  the  future.” 

All  through  the  centuries  the  men 
who  fished  and  ploughed  stood  out 
knowingly  distinct  from  rivers,  fields, 
and  quadrupeds ;  and  spake  the 
thoughts  that  were  in  them.  This 


ability  to  distinguish  between  me  and 
not  me,  this  faculty  of  introspection, 
by  means  of  which  the  mind  looks  in 
upon  itself,  sets  off  the  human  intel¬ 
lect  in  a  discrete  degree  above  the 
highest  stage  of  the  understanding  of 
eitlier  the  ape,  the  dog,  or  the  ele¬ 
phant.  There  are  those  who  affirm 
that  they  can  fix  the  period  of  that 
flash  of  consciousness  of  self.  Jean 
Paul  Richter  says  of  himself  : 

“  Never  shall  I  forget  the  phenomenon  in 
myself,  never  until  now  recited,  when  I  stood 
by  the  birth  of  my  own  self-oonseionsness,  the 
place  and  time  of  which  are  distinct  in  my 
memory.  On  a  certain  forenoon  I  stood,  a 
very  young  child,  within  the  house  door,  and 
was  looking  ont  toward  the  wood  pile,  when, 
in  an  instant,  the  inner  revelation,  ‘  I  am  I,  ’ 
like  lightning  from  heaven,  flashed  and  stood 
brightly  before  me  ;  in  that  moment  I  had 
seen  myself  as  I,  for  the  first  time,  and  for¬ 
ever.” 

Nothing  seems  more  clear  than  that 
man  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  com¬ 
prehends  himself,  possesses  general 
ideas,  has  the  power  of  abstraction, 
and  employs  language  us  a  means  of 
expressing  thought.  That  the  lower 
animals  display  a  certain  amount  of  in¬ 
telligence  is  not  denied  ;  as  Professor 
Huiuey  says,  “  Brutes,  though  from 
the  absence  of  language  they  can  have 
no  train  of  thoughts,  but  only  trains  of 
feelings,  yet  have  a  consciousness, 
which,  more  or  less  distinctly,  fore¬ 
shadows  our  own.”  But  to  quote  Max 
Muller  :  “If  the  science  of  language 
has  proved  anything,  it  has  proved  that 
conceptual  or  discursive  thought  can 
he  carried  on  in  words  only.”  And 
all  philoso])hers,  from  Locke  and  Hegel 
to  Schopenhauer  and  Mansel,  however 
opposed  they  may  be  to  each  other  on 
many  points,  agree  that  conceptual 
thought  is  impossible  without  language. 

Has  it  not  been  made  sufficiently 
clear,  so  far,  that  thought  is,  after  all, 
the  differentiating  attribute  of  man  I' 
Some  writers,  who  hold  that  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  sufficiently  demonstrated, 
go  further.  They  claim  that  “  thought 
alone  is  real.”  It  would  be  foreign  to 
the  purpose  here  to  discuss  this  phase 
of  the  subject ;  although  it  may  be 
briefly  said  that  that  which  constitutes 
the  inner  being  appears  to  be  the  fac¬ 
ulty  man  possesses  of  thinking  on  him¬ 
self  ;  in  otiier  words,  self-consciousness. 
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whereby  he  perceives  himself  to  be  a 
distinct  personality  in  a  universe  of 
things  ;  that  is,  he  places  his  realitj  in 
the  thinking  he  does.  Thought  is  the 
life  of  language,  not  figuratively,  but 
strictly  ;  for  it  is  the  principle  which 
organizes  and  vivifies  the  form  in  which 
it  appears.  It  has  been  said,  “  Human 
language  began  when  sign-making  by 
instinct  became  sign-making  by  inten¬ 
tion  ;  when,  for  example,  an  utterance 
of  pain  or  pleasure,  formerly  forced  out 
by  immediate  emotion,  was  repeated 
imitatively,  no  longer  as  a  mere  in¬ 
stinctive  cry,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
intimating  to  another,  ‘  I  am  (was,  or 
shall  be)  glad,  or  suffering  ;  ’  when  an 
angry  growl,  once  the  direst  expres¬ 
sion  of  passion,  was  reproduced  to  sig¬ 
nify  disapprobation  or  threatening,  and 
so  on  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  expression 
for  personal  relief  was  turned  into  ex¬ 
pression  for  communication.  The  hu¬ 
man  intellect  had  the  power  to,  see 
what  was  gained  by  this  means,  and  to 
try  it  further  ;  and  it  could  follow  on, 
and  on,  in  the  same  course,  until  a 
whole  language  of  signs  was  the  re¬ 
sult.”  The  writer  boldly  begs  the 
whole  question,  and  assumes  the  con¬ 
ceptual  thought,  which  he  professes  to 
ignore.  The  more  carefully  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  considered,  the  more  difficult 
does  it  become  to  regard  language  as 
having  intrinsic  existence  separate  from 
the  thought  which  it  conveys,  and  not 
as,  itself  being  external  thought,  ex¬ 
pressed  thought.  Words  were  not  first 
ingeniously  invented,  and  afterward 
capriciously  assigned  to  certain  concep¬ 
tions.  In  the  natural  order  of  things 
language  proceeds  from  rather  than  pre¬ 
cedes  thought,  and  is  subject  to  all  its 
various  modifications.  It  is,  in  its  es¬ 
sence,  thought  in  an  outward  form,  and 
has  no  existence  dissociated  from  the 
inspiring  principle  which  substantiates 
it  ;  for  the  effect  of  words  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  thoughts  which  they 
express.  Language,  however  slowly 
formed,  begins  with  the  dawn  of  reflec¬ 
tive  consciousness,  and  acquires  power 
with  the  growth  thereof ;  it  is  spon¬ 
taneous  and  natural,  not  a  manufac¬ 
ture.  One  is,  of  course,  aware  that 
this  position  is  controverted  by  compe¬ 
tent  authorities,  and  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  it  is  so  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
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certain  than  this,  that  even  if,  to  quote 
a  celebrated  and  admired  authority,  the 
whole  essential  structure  of  laiuniaoe 
was  produced  ‘‘  at  a  single  stroke/’ yet 
the  development  of  a  grammatical  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  a  work  of  ages  ;  alvyays 
going  on,  and  never  finished.  But 
origination  and  development  must  not 
be  confounded.  Some  contend  that 
language  is  a  natural  organism,  grow, 
iug  by  its  own  forces  and  its  own  laws' 
others  assert  that  it  is  merely  an  in¬ 
strument  produced  by  the  users.  Some 
regard  it  as  a  faculty,  others  as  the 
outcome  of  faculties  and  impulses.  The 
question  at  issue  is  this:  Is  it  some¬ 
thing  which  begins  with  expression  and 
works  from  it  toward  the  intellectual 
process  which  it  represents  ;  or  is  it  the 
result  of  processes  of  mental  action 
which  underlie  its  production  and  use? 
It  almost  seems  that  one  might  answer 
the  question  with  another — Is  the  chat¬ 
ter  of  a  parrot,  speech  ?  The  confu¬ 
sion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  confound  modern  language, 
which  does  certainly  call  up  ideas  sug¬ 
gested  by  expressions,  with  language 
itself  ;  which,  as  .M.  Renan  beautifully 
if  poetically  says,  “  has  come  forth  com¬ 
pletely  formed  from  the  very  mould  of 
the  human  spirit,  like  Minerva’s  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter.”  As  Max  Milller 
states  it  :  “  Language  with  us  has  be¬ 
come  so  completely  traditional  that  we 
frequently  learn  words  first  and  their 
meaning  afterward.  The  problem  of 
the  original  relation  between  concepts 
and  words,  however,  refers  to  periods 
when  these  words  did  not  yet  exist,  but 
had  to  be  framed  for  the  first  time.” 
The  two  parlies  to  the  controversy 
speak  of  totally  different  things.  When 
a  conception  comes  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  one  mind,  and  seeks  expression 
that  it  may  become  intelligible  to  an¬ 
other  mind,  it  cannot  be  conceived  of 
as  embodying  itself  in  some  random 
sound  which  might  have  been  any 
other,  but  in  that  which  is  formed  by 
the  creative  thought  moving  in  the 
world  of  mind,  and  employing  the 
tongue  as  a  means  for  gaining  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  world  of  sense. 

This,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  verified 
by  reference  to  all  words  now  used. 
We  are  too  far  removed  from  the  time 
of  their  origin.  Besides,  they  are  fre- 
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nuently  combinations  of  simple  sounds 
that  have  been  adopted.  Yet  the  sim 
plicity  and  naturalness  of,  say,  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Greek  tongues,  as  well  as  of 
I  pure  English,  which  are  neither  more 
'  nor  less  than  the  happy  alliance  of  the 
language  with  the  thought  expressed 
in  it,  seems  to  prove  that,  primarily  In 
its  root,  language  is  self-embodied 
thought.  Though  it  may  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  establish  this  conclusion  in  the 
case  of  every  word,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
do  so  where  there  is  emphasis  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  meaning.  Speech,  in  its  sim- 
jdest  form,  consists  principally  of  brief 
questions  and  answers,  expressed  in 
briefly  constructed  phrases.  Here  are 
observed  an  organic  necessity  forjLak- 
ing breath,  and  also  stress,  which  is  the 
most  important  element  in  the  synthe¬ 
sis  of  speech  sounds.  It  is  noticeable 
that  every  sentence  can  be  analyzed 
into  smaller  groups,  marked  by  at  least 
one  predominant  stress  syllable,  around 
which  the  others  group  themselves. 
Word-division,  which  is  a  complex 
problem,  though  we  get  so  accustomed 
to  it  in  tongues  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  implies  comparison  :  so  that 
a  word  may  be  defined  as  an  ultimate 
sentence.  It  is  true  that  the  test  of 
being  able  to  stand  alone,  as  a  sentence, 
does  not  apply  strictly  to  all  words  ; 
the  finite  verb  is  an  important  excep¬ 
tion.  The  third  person,  “laughs,” 
for  example,  cannot  form  a  sentence  by 
itself.  Verbs  and  nouns  are  often  and 
evidently  suited  to  the  thought,  and 
are  significant  of  the  things  signified. 
The  original  function  of  these  classes 
of  words  was  to  denote  things  and  their 
attributes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  race 
did  not  distinguish  between  phenomena 
and  volitions,  but  included  everything 
under  the  head  of  actions  ;  hence  the 
origin  of  verbs  from  the  simple  roots, 
with  a  personal  pronoun  following.  In 
a  more  advanced  stage  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  to  speak  not  only  of  things,  but 
of  their  attributes.  Thought,  as  the 
subject  of  sjpeech,  is  necessary  and  un¬ 
changeable  in  its  nature  ;  whereas,  the 
form,  language,  is  variable.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  not,  however,  a  mere  effect  of 
which  tire  first  is  the  cause  ;  for  a 
mere  effect  cannot  react  ujmn  the  pure 
cause  :  whereas,  language,  originated  by 


thought,  and  modified  as  thought  is 
developed,  exerts  a  reflex  influence  upon 
its  originating  cause.  The  more  exact, 
expressive,  and  sincere  the  language, 
the  more  direct  and  energetic  wdll  be 
the  direction  which  thought  takes.  If 
language  were  merely  a  mechanical  in¬ 
vention,  there  would  be  no  such  reac¬ 
tion  ;  while  connected  with  thought 
by  an  arbitrary  compact,  it  would  be 
separated  from  it  both  by  origin  and 
by  nature.  “  Not  being  a  living  or¬ 
ganic  product,  it  could  sustain  to 
thought  only  the  external  and  lifeless 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.”  IIow', 
then,  would  that  change  which  is  ever 
going  on  in  a  spoken  language  be 
accounted  for  ?  Surely,  whatever  new' 
words  might  be  invented  and  added, 
the  spirit  of  the  language  would  be 
hide-bound.  Necessity  of  speech  im¬ 
presses  us,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
secondary  modifications  arising,  cli¬ 
matic  and  national  differences,  or  more 
or  less  pronounced  peculiarities  of  vocal 
organs,  the  source  of  language,  which 
Schlegel  aptly  calls  “  the  general  and 
all-embracing  art  of  man,”  is  the  hu¬ 
man  constitution.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
give  expression  to  an  experience  that  is 
“  co-infinite  with  human  life  itself.”  Ex 
nihilo  nihil  Jit.  I  have  gone  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  language,  as  a  form,  has 
a  living  principle,  and  that  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  thought,  or  that  in  which  I  my¬ 
self,  and  everything  else,  must  come  to 
me  ;  the  deepest  reality  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  be  cognizant.  I  again  quote 
Max  Muller  : 

“  Langnage  is  something,  it  presapposes 
something,  and  that  which  it  presapposes, 
that  from  which  it  sprang,  whatever  its  pre- 
histotic,  premandane,  precosmic  state  may 
have  been,  mast  have  been  different  from  that 
from  which  it  did  not  spring.  People  ask 
whether  that  germ  of  language  was  ‘  slowly 
evolved,’  or  *  divinely  implanted  ;  ’  bat  if  they 
would  but  lay  a  firm  grip  on  their  words  and 
thoughts,  they  would  see  that  these*  two  ex- 
pressions,  which  have  been  made  the  watch¬ 
words  of  two  hostile  camps,  differ  from  each 
other  dialectically  only.” 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  physio¬ 
logical  psychologist  is  driven  is  that, 
while  man  shares  his  materials  of  knowl¬ 
edge  with  animals,  and,  like  them, 
starts  out  with  a  scanty  equipment  of 
sensuous  impressions,  unlike  these,  he 
proceeds  on  ward  to  the  general  and  the 
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ideal.  However  degraded  the  lowest  their  bestial  natures,  and  endeavor  to 
human  types  may  be,  unlike  the  beasts  attain  unto  the  unselOsh  and  the  good, 
of  the  field,  they  may  rise  superior  to  —WeHtminster  Review. 
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BY  LADY  PRIESTLEY. 


About  the  year  1770  Madame  Neck- 
er,  describing  a  visit  to  a  hospital  in 
Paris  when  tne  capital  prided  itself  on 
its  civilization  and  luxury,  wrote : 
“  Patients  who  were  recovering  would 
have  to  share  their  beds  with  those  who 
were  dangerously  ill,  the  poorly  or  the 
dying,  a  patient  with  an  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  or  another  merely  temporarily  in¬ 
disposed.  The  most  frightful  scenes 
and  fatal  results  were  the  daily  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  state  of  things  in  the 
dreadful  refuges  provided  for  earthly 
su-ffering.  The  human  race  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  under  the  very  eyes  of  doctors  and 
nurses.” 

Exactly  a  hundred  years  later,  and 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  1  was  taken  by 
some  friends  to  visit  an  ancient  abbey 
in  another  part  of  France  which 
combined  a  convent  for  Benedictine 
nuns  with  a  general  hospital  for  the 
sick.  At  the  period  of  my  visit  anti¬ 
septic  surgery  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  life  history  of  disease  was  only 
beginning  to  be  understood.  That  dis¬ 
ease  was  found  to  have  a  life  history  at 
all  was  chiefly  due  to  the  researches  of 
Pasteur,  who  had  recently  succeeded  in 
proving  the  vitality  of  ferments.  On 
the  publication  of  nis  book  on  the  fer¬ 
ments  of  beer  and  wine.  Sir  Joseph 
Lister,  at  once  grasping  the  principle, 
never  rested  until  he  had  applied  the 
knowledge  to  surgical  practice.  Still, 
the  result  of  the  researches  involved 
had,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  laboratory  and  the 
bondage  of  early  opposition. 

The  management  of  all  hospitals  was 
consequently  in  a  state  of  primal  sim¬ 
plicity  when  I  passed  through  the  wards 
of  the  abbey,  which  had  been  open  to 
the  sick  for  800  years. 

After  the  trim  look  and  efficient 
nursing  of  those  English  hospitals  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed,  I  was 


reatly  struck  on  entering  the  wards  to 
nd  our  advent  excited  a  general  com¬ 
motion,  one  half  of  the  patients  dart¬ 
ing  back  to  bed,  who  had  been  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  wants  of  the  other  half,  too 
ill  to  rise. 

This  scuttling  about  revealed  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  better  not  descried,  1 
and  was  explained  by  the  absence  of 
the  nuns,  who  were  occupied  with  their 
devotions  in  the  chapel  down  below. 
But  even  in  these  recent  times  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  person  and  entourage  was  so 
little  considered  that  a  visit  to  the 
wards  was  not  only  a  pain,  but  a  dan- 
er.  On  reaching  the  children’s  ward 
could  only  look  at  the  crowd  of  help¬ 
less  creatures  from  the  door,  being  un¬ 
able  to  cross  the  threshold  for  the  stench 
and  reeking  atmosphere  within. 

This,  then,  was  the  condition  of 
things  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
the  wounded  were  carried  in  hundreds 
from  the  comparative  safety  of  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  to  this  sanctuary  of  death. 
Friends  writing  at  the  tune  reported 
that  “  fever  had  broken  out,  and  few 
left  the  hospital  alive.”  Treated  in 
ignorance,  nursed  in  ignorance,  they 
died  amid  continual  but  unavailing 
prayer. 

No  one  was  troubled  with  the 
thought  that  many  of  those  precious 
lives  might  have  been  saved,  for  no  one 
knew,  or  even  suspected,  that  these 
sacred  walls  had  been  the  breeding- 
ground  of  living  disease  for  eight  cen¬ 
turies  of  time,  and  that  death  in  most 
cases  was  the  natural  result  of  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  natural  laws. 

Not  long  ago  1  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  this  hospital  again,  and 
found  that  the  epoch  had  made  its 
mark.  At  first  I  had  misgivings  as  to 
what  I  should  find,  for,  passing  through 
the  lofty  cathedral,  I  heard  the  same 
old  wail  of  the  nuns  at  prayer,  and 
peeping  through  the  grille  saw  a  niim- 
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ber  of  them  rapt  in  meditation.  But 
in  the  wards  all  was  changed  ;  knowl¬ 
edge  had  taken  the  place  of  ignorance. 
Throughout  the  corridors  a  whirlwind 
of  air  swept  day  and  night,  bathrooms 
were  established,  the  wards  were  un¬ 
tainted  ;  silence,  order,  and  cleanli¬ 
ness-scientific  cleanliness — prevailed. 
Throughout  the  wards  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  “  sisters”— no  longer  the  gloomy, 
heavily  clad  nuns — were  in  attendance, 
and  they,  in  common  with  the  doctors 
and  assistants,  were  clothed  in  modern 
overalls  of  white.  The  pestilential 
children’s  ward  no  longer  existed,  the 
children  being  dispersed  among  the 
adults.  There  was  no  need  to  ask 
questions  where  everything  told  the 
tale  of  a  new  era  begun.  It  was  one 
more  evidence  of  the  immense  reform 
which  had  sprung  from  Pasteur's 
Studies  on  Ferments,  studies  which 
link  the  brewery  with  the  hospital,  the 
chemist  with  the  physician  and  sur¬ 
geon  in  one  united  chain. 

Not  only,  however,  in  France  is  the 
modernized  hospital  to  be  found,  but 
in  Germany,  Denmark,  Finland,  and 
Russia,  examples  of  old  hospitals  may 
be  met  with  admirably  brought  up  to 
date,  with  a  relative  decrease  both  in 
mortality  and  morbidity.  The  largest 
and  most  perfect  hospital  existing  is 
the  Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore,  which 
was  built  on  modern  scientific  princi¬ 
ples  from  basement  to  roof  about  seven 
years  ago. 

Without  entering  too  deeply  into  the 
well-known  controversy  which  focussed 
the  attention  of  Liebig,  Pasteur,  and 
others  on  the  brewer’s  vat,  it  js  suffi¬ 
cient  to  state  that  it  lay  with  Pasteur 
to  prove  experimentally,  and  determine 
forever,  that  yeast  was  a  living  plant 
which  reproduced  itself  by  budding. 
Further,  that  the  diseases  which  affect¬ 
ed  beer  were  caused  by  the  presence  of 
other  living  plants,  all  belonging  to  the 
lowest  form  of  fungoid  life  and  world 
of  invisible  organisms. 

To  find  the  analogy  between  the 
working  of  the  yeast  and  the  working 
of  zymotic  disease  in  the  human  sub¬ 
ject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  attention  to  the  lifeliistory  of 
the  little  yeast-cell  as  it  performs  the 
chemical  operation  of  transforming  the 
wort  into  beer,  ah  operation  beyond 


the  power  of  any  human  chemist  or 
any  human  brewer  to  perform.  From 
a  previous  brew  the  brewer  takes  a  lit¬ 
tle  yeast,  adds  it  to  the  wort  which  he 
has  prepared,  and  leaves  it  alone.  At 
first  all  appears  to  be  quiet,  for  this  is 
the  period  of  incubation,  which  means 
an  immense  deal  of  quiet  energy  before 
a  sign  of  fermentation  can  be  seen. 

At  this  stage  our  little  yeast-cells  are 
renewing  their  youth  and  reproducing 
themselves  under  the  influence  of  the 
free  oxygen  and  organized  substances 
they  find  there  ;  but  gradually,  as  they 
absorb  from  the  mass  that  which  they 
specially  require  for  their  subsistence, 
certain  elements  are  set  free  which  en¬ 
tirely  alter  the  original  conditions  of 
their  life. 

As  carbonic  acid  gas  is  one  of  these 
elements,  it  is  evident  that  free  oxygen 
can  no  longer  be  within  reach  of  our 
little  cells,  but  making  the  best  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  still  contrived  to  wrest 
from  the  sugar  of  the  barley  just  suffi¬ 
cient  oxygen  to  enable  them  to  become 
acclimatized  to  the  altered  environment. 
At  this  point  the  multiplication  of  the 
yeast  cells  becomes  slower,  while  the 
splitting  up,  or  rather  breaking  down, 
of  the  elements  goes  on  faster,  fermen¬ 
tation  is  visibly  at  work,  and  the  final 
product  of  our  little  cells  is  the  pure 
alcoholic  beverage  known  to  us  as  beer. 

If  a  second  supply  of  yeast  were  now 
added  to  the  already  fermented  liquor, 
it  would  only  cloud  it,  but  have  no 
more  effect  than  a  second  inoculation 
of  infections  disease — say  scarlet  fever 
—would  have  on  a  person  just  recov¬ 
ered.  That  element  on  which  it  for¬ 
merly  existed  is  gone,  therefore  fresh- 
sown  seeds  would  only  remain  inert  or 
perish. 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  of  beer, 
it  was  demonstrated  in  the  course  of 
these  researches  that  the  air  everywhere 
about  us  is  filled  with  the  living  germs 
of  moulds,  ferments,  and  bacteria, 
which  cling  to  surrounding  walls,  and 
are  wafted  about  by  the  wind.  Carried 
on  particles  of  dust,  they  are  ready  to 
germinate  or  reproduce  themselves  any¬ 
where  on  finding  a  suitable  soil.  Since 
these  early  davs  methods  have  been 
found  by  which  the  different  species 
can  be  isolated,  cultivated,  and  studied 
separately. 
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Previous  to  these  discoveries  the 
brewing  of  beer  was  conducted  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  ignorance — 
ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  the  jfeast, 
and  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  which  affected  beer.  As  a 
natural  result  the  brewer  was  tempted 
to  sell  it  for  consumption  before  it  was 
properly  fermented.  Further  it  was 
thought  that  any  hole  or  corner  was 
good  enough  for  the  brewing  of  beer, 
and  no  consideration  whatever  was 
given  to  site  or  cleanliness.  Hence,  in 
common  with  the  hospitals  of  the 
period,  the  walls  were  the  culture 
ground  of  disease,  and,  in  common  with 
the  surgeons  of  the  period,  the  brewers 
knew  not  whence  the  mischief  came. 
The  consequence  was  loss  of  human 
life  on  the  one  hand,  and  loss  of  good 
beer  on  the  other,  until  the  remedies 
were  found. 

These  remedies  were  arrived  at  si¬ 
multaneously  by  the  late  Herr  J acobsen, 
an  enlightened  brewer  of  Copenhagen, 
who  neutralized  the  dangers  of  sur¬ 
roundings  by  keeping  the  air  too  cold 
for  the  vitality  of  the  putrefactive  or- 
anisms,  and  by  Professor  (now  Sir 
oseph)  Lister,  who  introduced  the 

{)resent  system  of  antiseptics.  By  the 
atter  process  the  danger  of  blood  poi¬ 
soning  is  averted  by  sterilizing  in  cer¬ 
tain  acids  all  the  instruments  used  in 
a  surgical  operation,  and  by  sealing  the 
open  wound  against  the  entrance  of 
disease  organisms  by  the  use  of  car- 
bolized  dressings. 

While  recognizing  the  enormous  ad¬ 
vantages  which  have  accrued  to  man¬ 
kind  by  the  application  of  these  scien¬ 
tific  principles  to  surgery  and  brewing, 
let  us  now  consider  how  far  we  have 
got  in  applying  the  same  principles  to 
the  every-day  things  of  home  life. 

Since  Pasteur  in  the  course  of  his 
chemical  researches  dragged  the  long- 
hidden  cause  of  disease  into  light,  and 
opened  our  eyes  to  a  hitherto  unsus¬ 
pected  law  of  JiJature,  we  can  no  more 
get  rid  of  the  newly  revealed  facts  than 
we  can  stop  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
And  yet  this  knowledge,  so  important 
in  housekeeping,  so  useful  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  health  of  others, 
and  which  so  closely  concerns  us  all, 
forms  no  part  in  the  general  education 
of  the  people.  The  precious  key  has 
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been  given  to  us,  but,  so  far  us  domes¬ 
tic  life  is  concerned,  the  gates  of 
knowledge  remain  closed.  Sow,  if 
the  poor  man  understood  the  raim 
d'etre  ot  the  antiseptic  dressing  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  rich  man  knew  the 
beautiful  part  Nature  takes  in  provid¬ 
ing  him  with  the  clear  and  sparkling 
ale  and  wine  *  on  his  table,  then  would 
they  severally  learn  that  the  matter  of 
life  or  death,  successor  failure  in  many 
things,  depends  on  our  realization  of 
that  w'orld  of  busy  living  organisms 
which  we  cannot  see.  But  as  things 
are  at  present,  we  accept  our  blessings, 
as  we  accept  our  pains  and  penalties,  in 
profound  ignorance  of  why  and  wliencs 
they  come  ;  and  until  we  fully  recog¬ 
nize  this  “  third  realm”  and  under¬ 
stand  its  direct  and  indirect  inlluence 
on  our  health  and  the  healthiness  of 
the  perishable  things  round  about  us, 
we  are  bound  to  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  ignorance  and  waste. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  the  domestic  penalties  attend¬ 
ing  ignorance  of  these  natural  laws 
which  every  woman  ought  to  know. 
During  a  visit  to  a  country  house  my 
hostess  complained  that  life  was  an  end¬ 
less  struggle  with  housekeeping,  and 
that  she  “  felt  always  walking  in  the 
dark,  perfectly  unable  to  anticipate 
what  would  go  wrong  next.’*  The 
meat  would  not  hang  till  it  was  tender 
without  going  bad,  the  jam  went 
mouldy,  the  apples  went  rotten  when 
stored,  and  the  milk  went  sour.  Such 
misfortunes  were  the  troubles  of  daily 
life,  and  were  accepted  as  simply  in¬ 
evitable. 

The  house  was  a  fine  old  English 
mansion  which  had  served  us  a  family 
dwelling-place  for  over  two  hundred 
years.  The  drains  and  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  had  been  brought  up  to  date,  but 
the  larder  was  the  same  as  at  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

This  was  a  long  narrow  room  receiv¬ 
ing  warmth  from  the  adjoining  kitch- 


*  The  ferment  that  canees  the  fermentation 
of  wine  is  deposited  by  Nature  on  the  outside 
of  the  arapes  at  the  time  of  year  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  ripen.  If  only  the  inside  of  the 
grape  were  used  apart  from  the  husk,  no  fer¬ 
mentation  would  take  place,  no  wine  would 
be  produced,  and  the  must  would  fall  a  prey 
to  the  organisms  of  putrefaction. 
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en,  and  damp  from  the  ground  below. 
A  'small  window  at  the  far  end  covered 
with  perforated  zinc  was  the  onl^  means 
of  affording  light  and  ventilation,  but 
as  it  opened  into  a  walled  coijrt  no 
moving  air  could  penetrate  the  damp 
and  dim  recesses  where  the  meat  was 
kept.  The  whole  place  was  scrubbed 
out  once  a  week,  but  never  seemed  to 
(Jo  any  good!  Now,  in  circumstances 
such  as  these  met  cleaning  could  only 
add  to  the  mischief,  but  from  want  of 
a  little  scientific  knowledge  the  trouble 
went  on  the  same  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  in  the  seventeenth.  In  the 
middle  of  the  place  hung  an  ordinary 
meat  safe,  but,  strange  to  say,  “  the 
meat  would  not  keep  even  there  !” 

On  visiting  this  larder  I  was  deeply 
interested  to  find  myself  in  the  midst 
of  surroundings  which  had  become 
more  or  less  familiar  to  me  in  visiting 
various  microbiological  laboratories  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Whatever 
it  might  be  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
it  was  certainly  to  me  most  fascinating 
to  discover  dame  Nature  at  her  work 
fulfilling  her  r6le  undisturbed  in  this 
most  disapproved  fashion.  Here  in  the 
homely  larder,  Natoi’e  was  having  her 
way  unhindered  by  the  scientific  mind 
which  in  the  laboratory  keeps  all  things 
under  control.  Some  sausages  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  shelf  the  night 
before  were  the  first  interesting  objects 
that  met  my  eye,  for  they  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  develop  a  most  beautiful  growth 
of  the  micrococcus prodigiosus,  the  same 
fungus  which  is  accountable  for  the 
miracle  of  the  bleeding  host.  I  found 
it  also  exuding  like  drops  of  blood  on 
some  cheese  pot  far  off.  This  is  a 
microbe  which  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  terrify  the  ignorant  and  credu¬ 
lous,  as  it  develops  rapidly,  and  breaks 
out  in  unexpected  places,  not  only  on 
bread,  cheese,  and  meat,  but  on  ponds 
and  reservoirs,  and  when  drawn  into 
the  air  may  be  discharged  again  in  the 
form  of  rain,  giving  rise  to  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  we  hear  of  when  it  is  said  to 
rain  blood.* 

But  this  was  only  one  species  of  or- 


*  This  is  a  very  mintite  vegetable  micro-or¬ 
ganism  ;  the  individual  cells  are  only  visible 
by  means  of  the  microecope,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  color-forming  bac¬ 
teria. 


ganism  in  the  midst  of  many  less  dem¬ 
onstrative,  though  equally  active  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  Everywhere  the 
early  signs  of  putrefaction  had  begun, 
leading  to  the  waste  complained  of.  I 
was  able  to  explain  to  my  friend  on  the 
spot  that,  although  the  shelves  and 
floor  looked  so  scrupulously  clean,  the 
walls,  the  wire  gauzes,  the  nooks,  cran¬ 
nies,  and  corners,  were  laden  with  the 
spores  of  many  moulds  and  with  bac¬ 
teria,  the  invisible  agents  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  and  disease.  In  her  larder  every 
condition  was  present  that  favored 
their  vitality  and  reproduction.  This 
larder  was  simply  a  culture  ground  for 
disease-germs,  and  was  in  fact  in  the 
same  condition  that  our  hospitals  were 
in  before  Sir  Joseph  Lister  introduced 
antiseptics.  In  the  larder,  food  was 
the  article  provided  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  living  but  invisible  organisms, 
while  in  the  hospital  it  was  human  flesh 
aud  blood. 

Something  might  have  been  done  by 
placing  charcoal  over  the  shelves  and 
floor  to  absorb  the  moisture  and  purify 
the  air,  but,  as  the  place  was  radically 
bad,  we  agreed  to  condemn  it  forth¬ 
with  in  favor  of  temporary  quarters 
until  thoroughly  sanitary  larders  could 
be  established,  which,  by  excluding  the 
conditions  which  favor  putrefaction, 
were  really  suitable  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  cooked  and  uncooked  meats 
respectively. 

We  now  pa.ssed  on  to  the  apple  loft, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  why  the  apples 
would  not  keep,  although  they  were 
stored  over  the  laundry  I  It  happened 
that  I  had  been  visiting  a  friend  not 
long  before  in  an  ancient  chateau  near 
Arbois,  and  she  had  taken  me  to  see 
her  apples  stored  in  a  cellar  under  the 
ground-floor  of  the  castle.  These  cel¬ 
lars  or  vaults  were  of  vast  extent,  and 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  making  of 
wine  from  her  own  vineyards.  Through¬ 
out,  the  air  was  pure,  still,  cold,  and 
dry—'m  fact,  all  tnat  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  could  make  these  cellars — for  my 
hostess  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Pas¬ 
teur,  who  for  years  lived  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  had  conducted  some  of 
his  most  interesting  experiments  on 
ferments  on  the  Jura  mountains  close 
by.  As  I  was  leaving  the  chkteau  that 
day  I  was  presented  with  one  of  the 
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beautiful  apples  to  eat  on  the  journey. 
It  was  cool,  firm,  and  as  fresh  as  the 
day  it  was  gathered  exactly  a  year  ago. 
When  I  reached  Paris*  1  placed  the 
apple  in  a  cupboard  in  my  bedroom, 
where  it  soon  began  to  shrivel  and  de¬ 
cay.  The  change  from  a  temperature 
and  conditions  inimical  to  fungoid  life, 
to  an  atmosphere  warm  and  damp,  and 
teeming  with  the  invisible  spores  of 
innumerable  organisms,  soon  proved 
fatal  to  the  apple. 

The  remedy  which  naturally  suggest¬ 
ed  itself  in  the  present  case  was  to 
store  future  apples — not  the  infected 
apples — in  a  cold  cellar  free  from 
moulds. 

A  few- years  ago  I  went  through  sim¬ 
ilar  experiences  to  those  above  record¬ 
ed,  in  a  country  house  I  had  taken  in 
Scotland  for  the  season.  On  paying 
my  morning  visit  to  the  larder  I  found 
that  all  the  meats  cooked  only  the  day 
before  were  moist  and  mildewy  next 
day.  As  this  was  the  only  larder  of 
the  establishment,  every  kind  of  food 
was  kept  in  it,  as  in  the  other  case. 
Being  large  and  well  lighted,  it  looked 
to  the  uninitiated  all  that  the  larder  of 
a  well-appointed  house  ought  to  look. 
The  reason  of  its  disastrous  infiuence 
on  the  family  food  was  not  far  to  seek, 
for,  besides  being  damp,  it  rejoiced  in 
the  close  proximity  of  adust-heap,  into 
which  every  kind  of  putrescible  matter 
was  thrown.  This  foul  spot  was  not 
hastily  removed  in  the  height  of  sum¬ 
mer,  but  was  there  and  then  covered 
over  with  dry  garden  soil,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  innocuous,  and  a  new  larder 
was  erected  outside,  where  the  pure  air 
could  circulate  all  round  it. 

It  is  curious  in  these  days  of  sanitary 
science  to  find  so  little  attention  given 
to  the  larder  as  a  factor  in  health, 
when  its  importance  should  at  least  be 
recognized with  the  drains. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  only  too  close  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  which  it  would 
be  advisable  to  cut  off. 

In  order  to  realize  the  dangers  to 
health  which  may  arise  from  neglect  of 
our  larders,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  some  consideration  to  the  Local 
Government  Reports  on  Food  Poison¬ 
ing.  Therein  may  be  found  every  de¬ 
tail  from  the  deadly  feast  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  inquiry.  The  repetition  of  cases 
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is  truly  bewildering.  There  is  the 
“  Wholesale  Poisoning  of  a  Family 
“  Poisoning  of  a  Wedding  Party  the 
sausage  case ;  the  brawn  case ;  the 
pork-pie  case  ;  poisoning  by  sardines, 
tinned  meats,  etc.  In  these  cases  the 
poison  has  not  been  placed  in  the  food 
by  any  murderous  human  hand  ;  but, 
manufactured  iu  the  damp  and  dim  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  cellar,  or  larder,  or  in 
badly  closed  tins,  it  finds  its  own  way  to 
the  food  with  all  the  subtlety  of  an  in¬ 
visible  agent,  actingjn  simple  obedience 
to  a  natural  law.  To  take  one  of  the 
many  cases.  A  family  who  had  hot 
leg  of  pork  for  dinner  one  Sunday  were 
well  on  the  following  day.  On  that 
Monday  one  or  two  members  of  the 
family  ate  the  cold  pork  for  dinner 
again,  and  were  attacked  with  illness 
from  seven  to  nineteen  hours  later. 
Now,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
two  other  persons  partook  of  the  pork 
and  developed  symptoms  of  poisoning 
after  an  interval  of  only  four  hours. 
The  poison  at  the  end  of  the  day  had 
become  more  intense  as  the  day  wore 
on,  consequently  the  supper  proved 
fatal,  and  those  two  persons  died.  The 
history  of  the  pig  was  traced,  and  it 
was  proved  that  the  animal  was  healthy, 
and  that  no  one  else  had  suffered  from 
eating  the  other  parts  of  the  same  pig. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cellar  where 
the  cold  pork  was  kept  was  found  to 
be  unfit  for  the  healthy  pi*eservatiou  of 
meat,  and  it  was  observed  that  milk 
went  quickly  sour  and  would  not  keep 
in  the  cellar. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  a 
few  years  ago  a  number  of  people  were 
poisoned  by  eating  frozeii  custard,  and 
the  subsequent  investigation  brought 
forth  the  following  facts  :  “  The  milk 
supplied  to  a  small  village  had  never 
been  questioned.  It  was  in  constant 
use  by  some  fifty  or  more  people,  and 
no  cases  of  illness  had  arisen  which 
could  be  in  any  manner  attributed  to 
the  ipilk.  In  tne  preparation  for  a  fes¬ 
tival,  some  gallons  of  this  milk  were 
obtained  and  made  into  custard.  The 
custard  was  divided  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which  was  flavored  with  lemon, 
the  other  with  vanilla.  The  lemon  cus¬ 
tard  was  eaten  without  harmful  effect, 
while  a  teaspoon ful  of  that  flavored 
with  vanilla  caused  nausea,  vomiting, 
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and  purging.  Of  course  it  was  quite 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  vanilla 
was  the  poisonous  agent,  because  at 
first  it  seemed  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  samples  was  that  due  to  the 
use  of  the  flavorings.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  not  more  than  half  of  the  vanilla  in 
the  bottle  had  been  used,  and  the  non- 
poisonous  character  of  this  flavoring 
was  demonstrated  by  a  young  man  who 
took  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  remainder 
without  being  in  any  way  affected. 
The  real  difference  between  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  custard  is  explained  by  the 
following :  the  lemon  custard  was 
frozen  immediately  and  sent  to  the 
festival,  while  the  vanilla  custard  stood 
for  two  hours  before  being  frozen  in  a 
very  filthy  room,  the  air  of  which  was 
said  to  have  been  like  that  of  a  privy 
vault.  This  room  had  been  some 
weeks  before  used  as  a  butcher’s  shop, 
and  had  never  been  cleansed,  and  the 
bits  of  decomposing  meat  rendered  the 
air  foul,  and  supplied  the  germs  with 
which  the  custard  was  infected.* 

Even  without  any  unpleasant  smell 
and  flavor  of  decomposition  to  give 
warning,  the  products  of  microbes  may 
be  virulent.  That-  is  to  say,  a  chemi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  material  has  been 
effected  by  their  presence.  In  cool  and 
wholesome  surroundings  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  these  organisms  is  retarded, 
hence  the  change  from  safety  to  danger 
is  too  slow  for  accidents  to  happen  as 
a  rule  ;  but  in  damp,  warm,  and  un¬ 
wholesome  surroundings  the  change  is 
rapid,  giving  rise  to  mild  or  severe  at¬ 
tacks  of  diarrhoea,  followed  in  some 
cases  by  death.  In  all  albuminoid  sub¬ 
stances  undergoing  decomposition  these 
poisons  are  generated,  and  are  now 
termed  “  ptomaines,”  from  ptoma,  a 
dead  body. 

Examples  of  these  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  putrid  mackerel  and  putre¬ 
fying  codfish,  and  one — taken  from  the 
same  sources — is  so  highly  poisonous 
that  it  has  been  compared  to  the  venom 
of  the  cobra. 

Another  highly  poisonous  substance 
has  been  isolated  from  putrid  gelatine 
and  sweetbread,  and  another  from 
putrid  cheese.  It  is  not  the  microbe 
itself  that  is  poisonous,  but  its  “  prod- 

*  Dr.  Victor  Vanghan,  Michigan. 


uci"— that  which  it  produces— ihsX 
kills  human  beings  when  swallowed. 

Apart  from  the  danger  of  illness  there 
are  few  houses  where  the  housekeeper 
does  not  suffer  from  perishable  things 
perishing.  We  have  only  to  walk  along 
the  fashionable  thoroughfares  of  our 
metropolis  in  summer  to  become  pain¬ 
fully  sensible  of  the  fact  that  sundry 
joints  of  meat  and  “  special  fed”  poul¬ 
try  are  about  to  appear  on  fashionable 
tables  from  a  tainted  source.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  find  amilkshop 
in  the  midst  of  a  mews  surrounded 
with  steaming  dungheaps.  Often  the 
milkshop  has  to  do  duty  as  a  post- 
office,  where  people  are  continually 
going  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  it 
forms  part  of  a  general  store,  where 
things  are  sold  not  altogether  savory. 
Poulterers’  shops  are  apt  to  be  the 
worst,  for  there  live  rabbits  are  kept 
on  the  premises  awaiting  the  hour  of 
their  doom  ;  and  not  long  ago  a  friend 
going  to  buy  a  Christmas  turkey  found, 
in  addition  to  rabbits  and  other  live 
creatures  in  hutches,  two  large  bull¬ 
dogs,  one  gnawing  the  head  of  a  tur¬ 
key  which  was  dangling  conveniently 
over  its  kennel.  The  natural  result  of 
such  a  shocking  state  of  things  is  that 
expensive  poultry  reaches  the  table 
tainted,  and  tasting,  as  some  one  said, 
of  the  smell  of  the  shop.  In  the  first 
place,  the  shop  is  in  a  street,  and  the 
street  is  overlaid  with  dung  and  other 
impurities,  and  then  watered  to  lay  the 
dust.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  the 
putrefactive  organisms,  or  worse  for 
the  meat,  for  the  heat  from  above  and 
moisture  rising  up  from  below  com¬ 
plete  the  necessary  conditions  of  their 
existence,  and  favor  their  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  in  the  food. 

Now  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
accept  any  provisions  that  are  going 
through  this  putrefactive  process,  for 
the  same  principles  which  have  already 
done  so  much  to  save  human  life  in 
hospitals,  and  to  save  many  important 
industries  that  suffered  from  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  disease  in  various  forms,  may 
equally  well,  and  with  equal  advantage, 
be  applied  to  every  provision  shop  and 
every  big  and  little  home  throughout 
the  country. 

In  America  a  great  deal  of  waste  is 
saved  by  a  widespread  system  of  cold 
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storage.  An  illustrated  journal  with 
a  large  circulation  is  devoted  to  this 
subject  alone.  One  contributor  de¬ 
scribes  his  losses  in  butter  till  he  adopt¬ 
ed  the  cold  storage  system,  which  he 
recommends  being  adopted  in  imme¬ 
diate  connection  with  the  farm,  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  a  purely  scientific  one— 
namely,  to  save  the  butter  from  being 
exposed  even  for  a  few  hours  between 
the  churn  and  the  cold  chamber.  In 
this  way  it  can  reach  the  customer 
“  after  keeping  six  months  or  more,  so 
that  no  expert  can  tell  it  from  butter 
only  a  few  days  old.’’ 

Another  writer  describes  the  profits 
derived  from  storing  fresh  eggs  in  the 
same  way  for  supplying  the  trade  ;  but 
for  ordinary  domestic  purposes  eggs 
will  keep  fresh  if  protected  from  the 
air  by  simply  being  rubbed  over  with 
salt  butter  while  new  laid,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  while  still  warm. 

It  is  regrettable  to  think  that  four 
millions  sterling  is  paid  away  annually 
for  the  importation  of  eggs  from  other 
countries  while  our  farmers,  on  the 
one  hand,  are  deploring  bad  times, 
and  the  llritish  public,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  with  very  good  reason,  are 
continually  deploring  bad  eggs.  When 
we  consider  the  over-abundance  that 
comes  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
compare  it  with  the  scant  supply  of 
farm  produce  in  the  winter,  the  only 
reasonable  plan  seems  to  be  to  equalize 
the  supply  throughout  the  year  by  the 
adoptiou  of  those  scientific  measures 
which  are  quite  within  our  reach. 

While  we  are  still  regarding  ice  as 
a  luxury  only  to  be  used  on  our  table 
in  the  height  of  summer,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  long  since  adopted  it  as  a 
domestic  necessity  for  the  daily  preser¬ 
vation  of  food.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
visiting  New  York,  I  noticed  that  many 
high-class  houses  had  a  mysterious  lit¬ 
tle  building  at  the  back  to  which  the 
various  cooks  were  continually  bring¬ 
ing  different  articles  of  food,  or  from 
which  they  were  taking  food  away. 
These  turned  out  to  be  cold-storage 
places,  which  were  daily  supplied  with 
ice.  They  were  not  the  clumsy  re¬ 
frigerators  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
and  which  hold  so  little,  but  spacious 
convenient  cold  cupboards. 

Cold  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  least 


objectionable  antiseptics  that  cau  be 
used  in  the  case  of  food,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  freezing,  which  inter¬ 
feres  more  or  less  with  the  flavor  of 
meat  and  game.  In  applying  cold  it  is 
sufficient  to  preserve  exactly  the  amount 
of  chill  that  will  suspend  the  vitality 
of  the  putrefactive  organisms.  Meat 
that  is  brought  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  is  frozen  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  it  has  to  come,  but  meat  brought 
from  America  is  simply  chilled.  Great 
cold-storage  depots  are  now  established 
at  the  docks  for  the  reception  of  frozen 
and  chilled  meats  pending  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  dealers  ;  otherwise  all 
the  advantages  gained  up  to  this  point 
would  be  lost. 

During  the  great  Congress  on  Hy¬ 
giene  and  Demography  which  was  held 
in  London  in  1891,  many  interesting 
papers  were  read  on  the  commiiniea- 
tion  of  disease  from  animals  to  man, 
and  the  diseases  which  affect  man  from 
eating  the  diseased  flesh  of  animals. 
As  most  of  the  leading  authorities  of 
the  world  were  ass  m bled  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions,  many  curious  facts 
were  brought  to  light  marking  the  age 
of  transition  in  which  we  live. 

The  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
diseased  meat  getting  into  the  market 
were  fully  discussed.  In  Germany, 
apparently,  the  precautions  taken  are 
the  most  stringent  and  scientific,  for  in 
connection  with  the  abattoirs,  which 
are  under  strict  supervision,  certain 
portions  of  the  carcass  are  subjected  to 
microscopic  examination  before  being 
“  passed.” 

In  America,  animals  are  examined 
before  and  after  being  killed  ;  but  in 
our  own  country  the  condition  of 
things  seems  to  be  so  unsatisfactory 
that  one  German  professor  expressed 
himself  as  surprised  to  find  in  England 
— “  the  cradle  of  hygiene” — that  “  meat 
inspection,  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  public  sanitation,  had  been 
so  thoroughly  neglected,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  might  so  easily  be 
enforced.” 

It  seems  that  if  an  inspector  seizes 
meat  at  the  market  which  he  suspects 
to  be  tuberculous,  he  is  not  empowered 
to  condemn  it  forthwith,  but  has  to 
take  it  before  a  magistrate  to  be  con¬ 
demned  by  him.  If  the  magistrate  re- 
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fuses  to  condemn,  the  meat  goes  back 
to  the  market,  and  the  owner  is  now  at 
liberty  to  bring  an  action  for  damages 
against  the  inspector.  Dr.  Vacher, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  Birken¬ 
head,  who  describes  in  his  paper  a 
frightful  condition  of  things,  says  he 
has  known  within  his  own  experience 
such  actions  brought  successfully 
against  the  inspectors. 

It  is  true  that  when  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  breaks  out  on  a  farm  it  has  to  be 
notified  to  tbc  local  sanitary  officer, 
who  may  at  once  condemn  the  whole 
herd.  Compensation  may  or  may  not 
be  given,  but  there  the  matter  ends. 
Knowing  what  is  before  him,  the 
farmer’s  object  in  life  is  to  conceal  the 
outbreak  of  disease  if  possible,  and  to 
send  his  animals  off  on  the  first  sign  of 
sickness  to  the  nearest  butcher,  where 
no  questions  are  asked,  and  where  no 
supervision  exists. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  most  coun¬ 
try  places  throughout  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  the  farm  buildings 
are  much  in  the  same  condition  now  as 
our  hospitals  w^ere  in  a  century  ago, 
when  disease  and  its  causes  were  not 
understood.  No  attention  is  given  to 
ventilation  and  cleanliness.  When 
sickness  breaks  out  the  animals  are 
either  ruthlessly  slaughtered,  or  left  to 
take  their  chance  of  recovery  in  condi¬ 
tions  which  favor  disease  more  than 
health— death  more  than  convalescence. 
On  the  very  farm  which  supplies  the 
market  daily  with  milk  and  butter, 
sick  and  heultby  animals  may  be  herd¬ 
ed  together,  sharing  the  same  roof  and 
attendants,  no  one  knowing  any  bet¬ 
ter,  or  able  to  recognize  the  danger. 
The  laws  of  health  in  the  case  of  ani¬ 
mals  being  exactly  the  same  as  with 
human  beings,  the  farm  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  no  better  than  the  pest- 
house  in  Paris  so  vividly  described  by 
Madame  Necker. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous 
benefits  which  have  accrued  to  suffer¬ 
ing  humanity  by  reform  in  our  hos¬ 
pitals,  it  is  deplorable  to  think  that 
our  farms  are  left  behind  the  age,  mere 
culture  grounds  for  the  diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  diseases  that  affect  our  milk, 
butter,  and  most  things  on  which  our 
daily  food  depends. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  visiting  a 


friend  in  the  Highlands,  I  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  condition  in 
which  the  average  farm  of  the  country 
was  kept.  My  hostess  one  day  was 
complaining  of  the  “bad  luck”  she 
was  having  among  the  animals  at  the 
home  farm,  so  I  went  with  her  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  and  found  the  byre 
(cowhouse)  full  of  cows  in  every  stage 
of  dejection.  Some  had  already  died, 
and  inasmall  byre  adjoining  the  larger 
one  we  found  the  dying — a  most  mis¬ 
erable  herd. 

Nobody  knew  anything  about  the 
disease,  but  it  was  mentioned  as  a  sin¬ 
gular  fact  that  the  cattle  left  out  in  the 
field  day  and  night  were  perfectly  well. 

This  farm  had  been  built  about  forty 
years  ago,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  universal  ignorance  of  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  laws  of  health.  The  byre  was 
a  long  narrow  building  with  a  blank 
wall  to  the  heads  of  the  animals.  Two 
windows,  made  not  to  open,  were  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  flooring  was 
not  of  concrete  but  of  rough  stones. 
Within  two  yards  of  the  entrance  lay 
the  usual  farm  dungheap,  so  that  the 
only  air  that  could  reach  the  inside  of 
the  byre  arid  the  dairy  next  door  was 
polluted.  To  the  eye  of  a  sanitarian 
all  at  first  seemed  hopeless  ;  but  point¬ 
ing  to  the  filth-laden  walls,  the  cob¬ 
webs  of  ages  in  the  roof,  and  the  slime 
of  ages  on  the  floor,  I  told  my  friend 
that  there  the  mischief  lay. 

Passing  outside  into  the  pure  High¬ 
land  air  which  was  sweeping  up  from 
the  Souters  of  Cromarty,  1  relieved  her 
mind  by  telling  her  the  remedy  was  at 
her  door,  in  that  pure  air  which  was 
Nature’s  antiseptic.  The  healthy  ani¬ 
mals  in  yonder  field  were  mutely  tell¬ 
ing  her  what  to  do,  and  she  had  only 
to  do  it. 

The  sickly  animals  were  consequent¬ 
ly  turned  into  a  field  by  themselves  and 
recovered,  the  dying  died,  the  whole 
place  was  cleansed,  disinfected,  re¬ 
formed,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  disease. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  existing 
state  of  things  can  be  improved  until 
the  farmer  is  sufficiently  instructed  to 
recognize  first  that  he  is  the  loser  by 
his  own  ignorance,  and  secondly  that 
his  calling  is  one  of  great  responsibility 
toward  the  public.  If  the  landlord. 
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instead  of  remitting  so  much  per  cent, 
on  the  rent  owing  to  “  bad  times,”  were 
to  assist  the  tenant  farmer  in  the  work 
of  reform,  it  would  go  far  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  bring  more 
hope  for  better  times  in  the  future. 
Again,  if  the  State  were  to  extend  the 
scene  of  its  energies  from  the  end  of 
the  track  to  the  fountain-head  of  the 
mischief,  and  either  insist  on  reform, 
or  aid  it,  the  influence  would  be  felt 
not  only  directly  on  the  animals  and 
the  produce  of  the  farm,  but  indirectly 
on  the  health  of  man.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  if  only  healthy  animals 
left  the  farm  there  would  be  less  to  fear 
from  the  spread  of  disease  at  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  and  the  discovery  of  disease 
at  the  abbatoirs  and  meat  markets. 
With  disease  playing  havoc  in  our  own 
country,  it  seems  doing  things  by 
halves  to  guard  our  ports  and  leave  our 
insular  breeding-grounds  free. 

To  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  in  the  midst 
of  these  depressing  ideas  that  some  of 
our  large  dairy  farms  have  already 
adopted  enlightened  measures  for  pre¬ 
venting  “  milk  epidemics”  taking  their 
origin  in  the  farm. 

When  Pasteur  was  in  this  country 
about  ten  years  ago  he  was  taken  to 
visit  the  Aylesbury  Dairy,  which  was 
the  first  to  show  the  lead  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  He  was  extremely  interested  to 
find  that  the  principles  which  had  been 
already  adopted  by  the  advanced  hos- 

{litals  and  breweries  of  the  world  had 
»aen  taken  up  by  this  dairy,  which  was 
conducted  from  beginning  to  end  in  a 
scientific  way  ;  the  farm  being  under 
supervision,  and  the  milk  being  daily 
inspected  by  a  scientific  chemist,  who 
was. retained  on  the  spot. 

As  it  is  now  universally  known  that 
milk  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  dis¬ 
ease-carriers,  there  has  sprung  up  a 
feverish  anxiety  among  mothers  to  boil 
the  milk.  Failing  better  methods,  this 
is  the  only  wise  precaution  that  can  be 
taken  ;  but  in  the  boiling  of  the  milk 
it  should  be  remembered  that  certain 
antiscorbutic  qualities  are  lost,  which 
do  not  matter  to  adults,  who  enjoy 
every  variety  of  food,  but  in  infancy 
this  loss  is  serious.  In  what  is  called 
humanized  milk  this  element  is  also 
wanting,  from  the  sterilizing  or  heat- 
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ing  process  it  is  subjected  to,  and  if 
continued  to  be  given  beyond  the  ear¬ 
lier  months  of  infancy  it  leads  to  bleed¬ 
ing  gums  and  other  symptoms  of  scurvy. 

Sir  William  Jenner,  in  one  of  his  es¬ 
says,  asks :  “  Can  we  wonder  that 
rickets  is  prevalent  among  the  poor  of 
London  ?  Can  we  fail  to  wonder  that 
geography,  history,  and  crochet  work 
form  so  large  items  in  the  instruction 
imparted  at  our  national  schools,  and 
the  doctrines  of  life  so  small  an  item? 
Let  the  girls  there  educated  be  taught 
that  Constantinople  is  the  capital  of 
Turkey,  if  it  be  of  any  advantage  for 
them  to  know  it,  but  let  them  also 
learn  how  to  dress,  feed,  nurse,  and 
lodge  an  infant,  so  that  it  might  run  a 
fair  chance  of  not  swelling  the  amount 
of  that  truly  awful  column  in  the  Reg¬ 
istrar-General’s  Return— deaths  under 
one  year.” 

Considering,  then,  the  dire  effects  of 
ignorance,  it  is  surely  time  to  ask  when 
we  may  expect  some  of  this  practical 
knowledge  to  form  part  of  the  general 
education  of  the  people.  As  I  have 
shown,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  pro¬ 
fessional  inspection  of  food  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  for  poison  of  the 
most  deadly  kind  may  be  generated  in 
cooked  and  uncooked  food  through  im¬ 
pure  surroundings  in  the  home.  We 
may  take  milk  from  the  purest  source 
and  yet  cause  agony  and  miserable 
health  to  our  child  by  passing  it  through 
the  familiar  feeding  tube,  where  the 
germs  of  putrefaction  find  a  breeding- 
place,  and  from  which  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  dislodge  them.  Hence  from 
infancy  to  old  age  we  are  constantly 
the  victims  of  our  own  ignorance  ;  and 
this  is  all  the  more  strange  in  an  age  of 
immense  educational  activity. 

When  we  look  around  and  see  the 
countless  houses  everywhere,  indicating 
so  many  homes  presided  over  by  wom¬ 
en  of  every  degree  and  in  every  station 
of  life,  it  is  deplorable  to  think  of  the 
domestic  chaos  which  the  lack  of  more 
practical  education  brings  about.  There 
18  no  doubt  a  movement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  wisely  favored  by  Board  schools 
and  County  Councils,  but  merely  to 
teach  cookery  and  dairy  work  is  not 
enough.  We  must  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  teach  the  importance  of 
cleanliness  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the 
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entourage  of  the  dairy,  and  direct  at¬ 
tention  to  the  penalties  of  neglect.  To 
teach  such  things  would  be  to  excite  in 
women  a  more  intelligent  interest  in 
housekeeping,  and  make  them  realize 
the  high  place  assigned  to  them  in  the 
order  of  Nature.  To  those  who  are 
intellectually  disposed  the  art  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  house  healthy  and  those  within  it 
in  health  might  open  up  endless  fields 
of  interest,  rivalling  in  mental  exercise 
the  more  classical  studies  of  Girton  and 
Newnham. 

When  Napoleon  the  First  was  asked 
by  Madame  de  Stael  who  was  the  wom¬ 


an  he  “  most  loved,”  his  reply  was, 
“  My  wife  but  on  being  pressed  as 
to  the  woman  he  “  most  esteemed,” 
his  answer  was,  “  The  woman  who  is 
the  best  housekeeper.”  * 

To  attain  this  art,  then,  in  its  high¬ 
est  sense,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
extend  a  wider  and  more  practical  edu¬ 
cation  to  women  of  every  class  ;  and  it 
is  only  through  this  channel  that  wom¬ 
en  can  hope  throughout  married  life  to 
retain  at  once  the  “  love”  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  to  secure  man’s  lifelong 
“  esteem.” — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Nothing,  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  is  a 
more  interesting  or  a  more  hopeful  sign 
of  the  times  than  the  growing  interest 
which  we  in  Great  Britain  are  learning 
to  take  in  questions  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Sixty  years  ago  representa¬ 
tive  municipal  government,  in  the  sense 
that  we  attach  to  tke  word  to-day,  was 
a  thing  unknown.  The  towns  were 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  old  close  cor¬ 
porations.  The  representative  princi¬ 
ple  only  received  final  sanction  in  1833, 
in  Scotland  ;  two  years  later,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  has  grown  up  with  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era,  nor  is  it  the  least  of  the 
important  developments  that  have  done 
the  same.  Perhaps  a  cynic  might  find 
significance  in  the  fact  that  the  real 
importance  of  Parliament  as  an  admin¬ 
istrative  body  has  been  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  during  the  same  period.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  been  more  and 
more  given  up  to  the  demons  of  speech, 
irrepressible  and  leading  nowhither,  un¬ 
til  in  this  present  year  of  grace  men  are 
learning  to  look  to  the  remarkable  re¬ 
nascence  of  municipal  spirit  as  the  most 
likely  source  of  the  reforms  that  are 
needed  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  to  modern  people.  Even  Lon¬ 
don,  whose  inherited  inertia  has  com¬ 
bined  with  her  proximity  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  authority  of  the  Empire  to  make 
her  neglect  her  own  salvation,  has  at 
last  awakened  to  the  desirability  of 
good  self-government,  and  the  conse¬ 


quence  is  that  her  inhabitants  have, 
some  of  them  at  least,  ceased  to  ask, 
with  disdainful  scorn,  whether  any 
good  thing  could  come  out  of  Nazareth 
or  Sunderland.  They  are  not  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  counsel  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  even  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Glasgow.  The  whole  change 
that  has  come  over  the  public  mind  in 
this  respect  in  the  last  twenty  years  is 
admirably  expressed  in  a  recent  speech 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  has  himself 
contributed  to  it  in  no  small. degree. 
“Now,”  he  said,  “people  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  munic¬ 
ipal  government  is  the  most  potent 
agent  of  social  reform,  and  that  it  is 
the  best  instrument  by  which  the  wealth 
and  the  infiuence  and  the  ability  of  the 
whole  community  can  be  concentrated 
and  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  relieve 
the  pressing  wants  of  its  least  fortunate 
members,  and  in  order  to  raise  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  and  standard  of  the  whole 
population.”  There  are  many  towns 
to-day  from  which  this  definition  might 
be  illustrated.  Manchester  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Bradford  are  all  keen  at 
the  work.  But  Glasgow,  whom  her 
citizens  delight  to  call  the  second  city 
of  the  Empire,  assuredly  deserves  the 
name  of  first,  both  in  regard  to  the 
chronology  of  modern  municipal  devel¬ 
opment  and  to  the  success  with  which 
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she  has  executed  all  her  designs.  Glas¬ 
gow  was  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
reform  which  began  to  gather  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  she  has 
many  lessons  to-day  to  teach  even  her 
most  advanced  sisters.  Some  .of  these 
I  am  now  to  sketch,  with  apologies  for 
the  necessary  limitation  of  my  canvas. 

The  municipal  policy  of  Glasgow  for 
the  last  fifty  years  may  be  defined  in 
words  used  by  her  present  Lord  Pro¬ 
vost,  Mr.  James  Bell,  who  is  himself 
an  epitome  of  the  social  enthusiasm, 
tfhe  business  capacity  and  the  enterprise 
that  distinguish  the  city  over  which  he 
rules.  It  is,  in  brief,  to  attempt  to 
make  the  life  of  the  citizens  as  healthy 
and  as  happy  as  is  possible.  The 
Corporation  recognize  three  duties  as 
being  laid  upon  them  :  to  fulfil  their 
trust  by  economical  administration  of 
the  city’s  finances  ;  to  improve  public 
health,  both  physical  and  moral  ;  and 
to  give  brightness  and  the  possibility 
of  happiness  to  civic  life.  There  are 
few  residents  in  Glasgow  to-day  who 
are  unwilling  to  admit  that  this  rather 
ambitious  programme  has  been  carried 
out  to  the  full.  Good  financial  man¬ 
agement  is  placed  first,  partly  because 
the  Glasgow  Town  Council  is  composed 
of  business  men  who  apply  the  lessons 
of  their  practical  life  to  their  munici- 
j)al  work  ;  partly  because  (to  quote  the 
Lord  Provost  again)  their  duty  “  is  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  rather 
than  to  individuals,  and  low  rating  is 
the  roost  widespread  of  boons.”  The 
result  is  that  tlie  well  to-do  Glasgow 
householder  enjoys  his  manifold  ad¬ 
vantages  for  a  rate  of  little  more  than 
half-a*crown,  while  his  poorer  brother 
is  still  more  lightly  taxed.  Beyond 
that,  the  Glasgow  Corporation  hold  it 
their  duty  to  undertake  the  supply  of 
those  necessaries  of  life — light,  fresh 
air  and  pure  water — which  private  en¬ 
terprise  cannot  generally  be  trusted  to 
provide.  Further,  they  attend  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  moral  and 
physical  diseases  that  always  threaten 
a  large  community.  They  prefer  pre¬ 
vention  to  cure,  and  therefore  they  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  everybody  a  chance  of 
owning  a  clean  and  decent  home,  with 
fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  opportunities 
of  recreation  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
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dren.  Parks  and  picture  galleries 
recreation  grounds  and  concerts  are 
supplied  by  them  on  a  sound  commer¬ 
cial  basis.  “  The  power  of  the  multi¬ 
plied  penny”  is  very  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  in  Glasgow,  where  Councillors 
are  accustomed  to  boast  that  for  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  fraction  in  the  rates  they 
can  give  their  constituents  parks  and 
picture  galleries  that  no  millionaire 
could  afford  to  own  so  near  the  heart 
of  a  town.  Indeed,  if  the  Chancellor 
Oxenstiern  had  known  Glasgow  to  day, 
he  would  probably  have  instructed  his 
son  to  go  and  see  with  how  little  ex¬ 
pense  and  how  little  fuss  the  world 
could  be  governed,  and  so  have  de¬ 
prived  the  leader  writer  of  one  of  his 
favorite  cliches. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  governing 
bodies  which  have  come  into  being  by 
evolution,  not  by  creation,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  are 
distributed  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
manner.  The  seventy  seven  gentle¬ 
men  who  compose  the  Council  meet 
now  as  one  body,  now  as  another,  for 
the  discharge  of  various  duties.  This 
Proteus-like  transformation  is  a  relic 
of  the  past  that  might  be  spared.  But 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  various  ruling  bodies,  and 
the  Council  is  really  one  and  indivisi¬ 
ble  for  all  its  functions.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  city’s  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Council,  as  also 
that  of  certain  minor  trusts,  chiefly 
educational.  Next  come  the  trusts  of 
greater  importance  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow.  Thus  we  have 
the  City  Improvement  Trust,  the  Mar¬ 
kets  Trust,  and  the  Water  Trust.  The 
supply  of  gas  and  electric  light,  the 
parks  and  picture  galleries,  the  public 
baths  and  wash-houses,  and  (he  tram¬ 
ways  are  also  managed  by  the  Town 
Council.  That  body  controls  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  Mitchell  Library,  a  collection 
of  upward  of  100,000  volumes,  which 
Glasgow  owes  to  private  generosity. 
Persevering  attempts  are  being  made 
to  get  the  Free  Libraries  Act  adopted, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  few  blots  upon  the 
fame  of  the  city  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  successful. 

The  Corporation  adopts  the  name  of 
the  Police  Commission  in  order  to  dis- 
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charge  some  of  the  most  important  of 
its  duties.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  tliat 
the  Town  Council  miglit  perhaps  be 
spared,  bnt  the  Police  Commission 
never  could.  It  has  also  been  said  that 
the  one  corresponds  to  the  spiritual 
power,  the  other  to  the  secular  arm  ; 
but  it  is  not  well  to  push  the  metaphor 
too  far.  The  name  of  the  Police  Com¬ 
mission  recalls  the  old  Scottish  con¬ 
nection  with  France  and  the  once  uni¬ 
versal  Roman  law.  It  most  bo  taken 
in  the  wider  significance  of  the  Greek 
Ttolneia,  rather  than  in  the  narrower 
sense  which  England  attaches  to  the 
word.  The  duties  of  the  Police  Com¬ 
mission  of  Glasgow  include  the  work 
of  the  policeman  proper,  of  the  lamp¬ 
lighter  and  the  fireman — watching  and 
lighting,  in  short  ;  further,  the  whole 
of  the  very  important  sanitary  depart¬ 
ment,  the  repair  and  cleansing  of  the 
streets,  and  the  purification  of  sewage 
before  it  is  sent  into  the  Clyde,  a  work 
that  is  as  yet  only  done  in  part.  It 
has  long  been  contended  by  certain 
critics  that  this  distinction  between  the 
Council  and  the  Police  Commission  is 
wasteful,  since  it  involves  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  certain  officials, ,,and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  administration  of  the  city 
will  soon  be  unified  in  name,  as  it  has 
long  been  in  reality.  But  that  is  another 
story. 

When  an  outsider  proceeds  to  look 
more  closely  than  this  Pisgah-sight  has 
dune  into  the  municipal  activities  of 
Glasgow,  he  finds  that  both  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order  and  in  magnitude  the 
wafer  supply  is  the  first  matter  that 
calls  for  attention.  This  has  long  been 
a  text  for  the  sermons  of  would  be 
municipal  reformers  in  other  towns. 
The  wave  of  municipal  progress  that 
appeared  in  Great  Britain  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  probably  arose 
from  the  scare  that  was  caused  by  fre¬ 
quent  outbreaks  of  cholera  and  typhus 
in  the  large  iowns.  In  Glasgow  it 
showed  itself  in  uneasiness  about  the 
water  supply,  which  was  then  derived 
from  the  comparatively  unpolluted 
Clyde.  Forty  years  ago  this  supply  was 
both  impure  and  limited  ;  nasty,  though 
by  no  means  cheap  ;  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  decided,  with  some  misgivings,  to 
venture  on  the  then  unprecedented 
step  of  taking  water  for  their  city  from 
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the  beautiful  and  romantic  Loch  Kat¬ 
rine,  thirty-five  miles  distant.  The 
domestic  water-rate  was  then  Is.  in 
the  pound.  In  the  course  of  the  first 
sixteen  years  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Loch  Katrine  water  it  was  reduced 
to  8rf.,  and  for  the  last  four  years  it 
has  stood  at  Qd.  The  necessary  raising 
of  the  Loch  has  d*  stroyed  the  famous 
Silver  Strand  ;  but  Glasgow  is  not  so 
romantic  as  to  think  that  an  offset  to 
the  fact  that  the  water,  “  caught  withiu 
cloudland,  is  purity  itself.”  There  is 
practically  an  unlimited  supply  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  in  consequence 
the  Corporation  are  able  to  rejoice  over 
the  fact-  that  Glasgow  is  said  to  use 
more  water  per  head  of  her  population 
than  any  town  in  the  kingdom.  Only 
Dublin  gets  cheaper  water,  and  not 
even  Manchester  gets  it  better. 

The  finance  of  the  matter,  though 
dry,  is  practically  interesting,  since  it 
relates  to  the  first  ex{)eriment  in  munic¬ 
ipal  collectivism  that  was  made  on  a 
big  scale  in  this  country.  One  cannot, 
unfortunately,  say  of  statistics,  as 
Philaminte  did  of  Greek,  that  with 
them  “on  ne  pent  g&ter  rien  but  on 
a  subject  like  this  the  reader  must  be 
entreated  to  pardon  a  certain  sprinkling 
of  figures.  The  capital  outlay  on  the 
waterworks  up  to  1894,  then,  was  near¬ 
ly  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  In 
1870  a  sinking  fund  was  established. 
Through  its  agency  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  have  been  paid  off  op 
to  the  present  time.  And  this  sinking 
fund  will  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
maining  debt  by  1941,  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  waterworks  will  be  the  unencum¬ 
bered  property  of  the  Corporation.  In 
the  meantime  the  supply  of  water  has 
been  immensely  increased,  the  quality 
vastly  improved,  and  the  price  more 
than  halved.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  aggregate  saving  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  since  1870  amounts  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  debt  now  outstand¬ 
ing.  It  has,  in  short,  been  conclusive¬ 
ly  proved  that  municipal  management 
of  such  a  business  as  the  sn]>ply  of 
water  is  compatible  with  a  direct  sav¬ 
ing  of  money  to  the  consumer  and  a 
great  improvement  in  the  supply,  while 
it  is  impossible  even  to  guess  at  the 
economy  in  life  and  coin  that  has  been 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  soft, 
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^re,  and  abundant  water  of  Loch 
Katrine  to  the  crowded  city. 

The  Water  Trust  is  also  about  to 
supply  power  in  the  form  of  water  at  a 
pressure  of  1000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
throughout  the  business  atea  of  the 
city.  The  hydraulic  mains  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  case  of  fire.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  selling  of  power  ought  to 
prove  another  interesting  experiment 
in  municipal  “  business.” 

Along  with  water  one  naturally 
thinks  of  gas  as  another  necessary  of 
life.  Here,  too,  the  Glasgow  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  long  held  the  field.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  the  marked  success  of  their 
dealing  with  the  water  that  encouraged 
them  to  assume  control  of  the  lighting 
of  the  city.  In  1869  they  took  over 
the  production  and  sale  of  gas  from  the 
two  private  companies  which  then  per¬ 
formed  it.  The  quantity  of  gas  sold 
has  since  more  then  trebled,  while  its 
price  has  been  correspondingly  de¬ 
creased.  The  total  debt  on  the  gas 
works  is  still  nearly  two  millions,  but 
one  is  credibly  assured  that  this  for¬ 
midable  sum  will  be  cleared  off  in 
twenty-five  years  from  now  by  the 
operation  of  the  present  sinking  fund. 

The  Corporation  have  also  supplied 
electric  light  for  the  last  three  years. 
Many  streets  are  lighted  with  it,  in  a 
rather  pleasing  fashion,  and  there  are 
about  five  hundred  private  consumers. 

But  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  affair 
is  the  undertaking  of  the  tramways. 
The  history  of  this  business  is  worthy 
of  record.  The  tramways  of  Glasgow 
have  hitherto  been  worked  by  a  private 
company  which  had  a  lease  of  them  for 
twenty-three  years,  that  expired  June 
30th,  1894.  Some  six  years  ago  the 
Council  requested  the  Tramway  Com¬ 
pany  to  assent  to  certain  conditions, 
regulating,  among  other  things,  the 
hours  of  work  of  the  Company’s  ser¬ 
vants.  The  Company  refused  point- 
blank  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Im¬ 
mediately  thereafter  it  was  suggested 
by  some  of  the  more  ad  vanced  Council¬ 
lors  and  their  friends — especially  by 
their  friends — that  the  town  should 
take  the  tramways  into  its  own  hands 
on  the  expiry  of  the  lease.  For  some 
'time  this  proposal  was  generally  treat¬ 
ed  as  ‘‘  rank  Socialism.”  But  it  was 
not  long  in  commending  itself  to  the 


citizens.  As  often  happens,  the  citizen 
tail  wagged  the  Corporation  dog,  and 
a  speedy  volte-face  was  made  by  Coun¬ 
cillors  who  had  been  most  backward  in 
the  matter.  The  Company,  confiding 
in  what  it  fondly  considered  to  be  its 
necessity  to  the  town,  refused  to  make 
any  concessions.  And  so  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  lease  should  not  be  re¬ 
newed.  One  consequence  of  this  was 
that  the  Company  felt  itself  much  in¬ 
jured,  and  threatened  to  do  its  utmost 
to  wreck  the  Council’s  business.  It 
was  known  that  the  Company  was 
going  to  put  omnibuses  on  all  the  tram¬ 
way  routes,  and  to  start  a  brisk  com¬ 
petition  ;  also  that  the  Council  had  to 
begin  the  service  without  experience, 
with  new  men,  new  plant,  and  new 
horses.  So  this  notable  expeiinient  in 
municipal  tramway  management  was 
tried  under  perhaps  the  most  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  that  could  have  been 
selected. 

It  is  no  light  matter  for  inexperi¬ 
enced  men  to  start  a  tramway  business 
on  a  scale  that  involves  300  cars,  3000 
horses,  and  1700  men,  even  with  plenty 
of  time  in  which  to  prepare.  The  only 
possible  practice  that  the  Corporation 
could  give  their  men  and  horses  was 
“under  difficulties,  in  tracks  tempo¬ 
rarily  laid  down  at  the  depot.  ”  Their 
achievement  under  the  circumstances 
was  little  short  of  miraculous.  At 
midnight  on  June  30  the  last  of  the 
Company’s  cars  left  the  lines.  At  five 
the  next  morning  those  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  began  to  run.  Luckily  it  was  a 
fine  Sunday  ;  still  more  luckily,  the 
citizens  were  well  aware  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  being  made  in  their  in¬ 
terest,  and  were  lenient  judges  of  the 
inevitable  defects  of  the  first  few  days. 
The  general  criticism  was,  that  these 
defects  were  wonderfully  few  in  num¬ 
ber. 

“  It  was  a  trial  start,  and  with  so  many  new 
men  and  unaccustomed  horses,  some  coefu- 
sion  might  not  unnaturally  have  been  expect¬ 
ed.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  service 
seemed  to  go  like  clock-work  from  the  first 
hour.  .  .  .  The  horses  were  only  given  about 
half  work  to  begin  with,  and  this  was  giadn- 
ally  increased  as  they  became  somewhat  sea¬ 
soned.  Within  two  months  from  the  start 
they  were  able  for  full  work,  and  the  complete 
service  of  oars  was  running."  * 

*  Let  me  here  say  that  this  quotation  is 
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There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  new  cars  were  a  vast  ]tnprovement 
upon  the  old.  They  were  larger,  more 
roomy,  and  much  easier  of  access. 
The  Corporation,  besides  improving 
the  service,  also  reduced  the  fares. 
They  introduced  the  halfpenny  fare, 
hitherto  unknown  ;  they  extended  the. 
penny  stage,  and  made  twopence  the 
maximum  fare.  There  were  not  want¬ 
ing  critics  to  declare  that,  in  face  of 
the  keen  competition  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany’s  ’buses,  this  was  madness,  and  to 
prophesy  a  serious  deticit  on  the  tirst 
six  months.  The  Corporation  refused 
to  be  discouraged,  and  gave  their  ser¬ 
vants  the  six-day  week,  not  to  exceed 
sixty  hours  in  all,  which  the  Company 
had  steadily  declined  to  concede. 

About  two  months  ago  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  was  given  for  judging  as  to 
the  financial  success  of  the  Corporation. 
To  satisfy  the  very  general  and  not  un¬ 
justifiable  curiosity,  a  trial  balance  was 
struck  for  the  half-year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1894.  The  Lord  Provost  an¬ 
nounced  the  gist  of  this  as'follows  : 

“  The  resnlt  is  that,  after  providing  for  all 
charges  for  working,  maintenance  of  plant 
(iDcInding  permanent  way),  interest,  and  also 
pajmeut  to  the  Common  Gcod,  as  arranged, 
at  the  rate  of  £9000  pet  annum,  the  accounts 
gtill  show  a  credit  balance  on  the  six  months' 
working ;  or,  to  give  it  perhaps  in  more  de¬ 
tail,  the  revenue  has  met  all  working  charges, 
intereat  on  capital,  the  half  year’s  payment  to 
the  Cumuion  Good,  upkeep  of  cars,  upkeep  of 
plant  and  buildings,  upkeep  of  permanent 
way,  cuvets  loss  of  horses  by  death  and  horses 
fooud  unsuitable  and  sold  under  cost,  and  still 
leaves  a  credit  balance  ;  and  further,  nothing 
has  been  placed  to  capital  beyond  initial  ex¬ 
pen  jes  incurred  prior  to  let  July  last.  It  must 
be  kept  in  miud  that  this  result  has  been 
achieved  with  the  keep  charges  of  a  full 
atad  of  horses,  but  as  these  at  Ist  July  were 
soft  and  unfit  for  heavy  work,  the  service  was 
begun  with  only  108  cars,  gradually  increasing 
until  now  about  250  are  in  daily  use.  All 
fares  have  been  reduced,  on  some  routes  to 
the  extent  of  33  per  cent. ,  w’bile,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  people,  halfpenny  fares  have 
been  introduced.” 


This  result,  in  face  of  the  opposition 


taken,  like  so  many  of  my  facts,  from  the  ad¬ 
mirable  summary  of  the  year's  work  now  an 
nnally  published  by  the  Lord  Provost,  whose 
innovation  may  be  recommended  to  the  heads 
of  other  municipalities  ;  let  me  also  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  him  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  and  olBoials  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
courtesy  with  which  they  gave  me  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  demred. — G.  F. 


of  the  ’buses,  is  enough  to  fill’  every 
believer  in  the  possibilities  of  munici¬ 
pal  enterprise  with  gratification,  and 
reflects  much  credit  upon  the  business 
powers  of  the  men  who  engineered  it. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the 
late  Tramway  Company  only  paid  a  net 
rent  of  about  £5000  a  year  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  for  the  use  of  the  streets,  so 
that  there  is  a  direct  gain  in  money  as 
well  as  in  efficiency.  As  an  indication 
of  the  boon  conferred  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  halfpenny  fares,  I  have  been 
allowed  to  see  a  table  of  the  average 
number  of  travellers  in  a  typical  week 
at  the  various  rates.  From  this  it  ap¬ 
pears  that,  in  round  numbers,  300,000 
passengers  paid  \d.,  600,000  paid  Id  , 
95,000  paid  l\d.,  and  only  20,000  paid 
the  maximum  fare  of  %d. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  next 
step  will  be  to  abolish  all  fares  above 
the  penny,  a  plan  which  will  simplify 
book  keeping,  and  leave  the  conductor 
much  more  leisure  to  attend  to  his  pas¬ 
sengers  than  he  has  at  present.  It 
seems  to  an  outsider  that  the  sensible 
plan  would  be  for  the  Company  to  use 
its  omnibuses  as  friendly  feeders  to  the 
cars  in  the  outlying  districts,  instead 
of  running  them  as  rivals  on  parallel 
lines,  as  at  present.  In  that  case,  this 
step  might  follow  very  shortly. 

The  capital  of  the  Tramway  Depart¬ 
ment  is  provided  for  in  the  usual  way, 
by  a  sinking  fund  which,  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  will  pay  off  the  debt  in  thirty- 
one  years.  Altogether,  I  think  that 
this  history  of  the  Glasgow  tramways 
may  be  strongly  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  all  Town  and  County  Coun¬ 
cils  whom  it  may  coucern. 

One  may  pass  next  from  the  locomo¬ 
tive  to  the  stationary,  from  tramways 
to  dwellings  and  lodging-houses.  And 
one  must  admit  that  a  very  interesting 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Glasgow  Cor¬ 
poration  is  that  carried  out  under  the 
name  of  the  City  Improvement  Trust. 
This  Trust  was  established  in  1866, 
when  the  problems  of  “  overcrowding” 
were  clamant  for  treatment.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  was  ”  to  let  air,  light,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  little  sunshine  into  the  dismal 
closes  and  courts  of  the  city,  where  not 
fewer  than  seventy-five  thousand  hu¬ 
man  beings  were  crowded  together 
amid  surroundings  that  had  become 
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moral  and  physical  ‘  plague-spots,’  a 
danger  and  disgrace  to  civilization.” 
Daring  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its 
existence  the  Trust  has  spent  nearly 
two  millions  sterling  in  the  purchase 
of  insanitary  property  and  in  building. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  citizens 
themselves  would  step  in  and  build  im¬ 
proved  dwelling-houses  upon  ground 
cleared  by  the  Trust.  That  hope  was 
not  fuldlled.  Those  who  built  went 
in  for  a  very  different  style  of  edifice. 
In  1870  the  Trust  itself  undertook  the 
building  of  a  small  number  of  tene¬ 
ments  of  one  and  two  roomed  work¬ 
men’s  dwellings,  at  rents  which  ranged 
from  £5  14s.  to  £9  15s.  per  annum. 
Further,  they  built  a  model  lodging- 
house  to  provide  for  some  of  the  lodg¬ 
ers  turned  out  of  the  vanished  slums. 
Each  inmate  of  this  lodging-house  was 
provided  with  a  separate  cubicle  and  a 
good  bed.  Dining  and  sitting  halls, 
with  a  kitchen  and  a  shop  for  the  use 
of  the  men,  were  placed  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  price  of  a  night’s  lodging 
was  3^d.  or  The  two  hundred 

and  ninety  beds  were  so  regularly  in 
demand  that  the  Trust  went  on  to 
build  seven  such  lodging-houses  in  all, 
six  for  men  and  one  for  women.  The 
return  for  the  ten  years  1881-1891  was 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  the  total  outlay.  As  the 
Corporation  were  meantime  borrowing 
money  at  3^  per  cent,  or  less,  this  was 
clearly  a  successful  experiment  in 
municipal  building.  But  they  hold 
here,  as  elsewhere,  that  their  business 
is  rather  to  stimulate  private  enterprise 
than  to  supersede  it.  One  result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  model  lodging- 
houses  is  that  the  old  style  of  cheap 
and  nasty  lodgings  is  practically  ex¬ 
tinct  in  Glasgow.  Private  enterprise 
has  gone  to  work  on  Corporation  lines, 
and  the  standard  of  comfort  has  been 
raised,  by  the  simple  operation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  law,  to  that  set  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  added  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  manages  the  lodging- 
houses  has  for  two  years  provided  a 
free  entertainment  every  Saturday  night 
ia  each  of  them.  These  entertainments 
are  extremely  popular,  and  help  to  keep 
the  lodgers  out  of  the  public- houses. 

The  Corporation  are  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  building  of  a  Family 
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Home,  which  is  to  do  for  widows  and 
widowers  with  children  what  the  lodg. 
ing- houses  have  done  for  single  men 
in  the  way  of  raising  the  standard  of 
comfort  and  the  possibilities  of  life. 
In  this  building,  which  will  provide 
one  hundred  and  seventy  six  dormito¬ 
ries,  it  is  proposed  to  charge  M.  g 
night  for  a  room  large  enough  fora 
man  or  woman  with  not  more  than 
three  children.  The  children  will  he 
fed  and  taken  entirely  in  charge  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  as  it  is  e^iecied,  for  1«. 
Qd.  a  head  per  week.  This,  I  believe, 
is  an  absolutely  new  experiment  fora 
British  municipality  to  try.  If  it  pays 
its  way,  the  example  will  be  fruitful  m 
advantage  to  a  particularly  unlucky 
class  of  the  population. 

The  provision  of  workmen’s  dwell¬ 
ings  has  hitherto  not  been  attempted 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  Trust.  It  has, 
however,  built  a  few  tenements,  and  is 
now  building  new  ones  to  supply  ac¬ 
commodation  for  about  three  hundred 
families,  at  rents  from  £7  5s.  to  £11 
5s.  But  all  this  only  provides  for  the 
wants  of  the  better  class  of  artisans, 
who  can  pay  a  comparatively  high  rent. 
Now  plans  have  been  approved  for 
houses  of  one  and  two  rooms,  which 
conform  to  sanitary  requirements,  and 
can  be  built  and  let  with  profit  at 
a  rent  of  £4  lOx  to  £5  a  year  for  one 
room,  £7  10s.  to  £8  for  two.  When 
the  Corporation,  working  at  the  city’s 
risk,  have  shown  the  possibility  of 
making  such  a  building  pay',  the  fur¬ 
ther  erection  of  similar  tenements  will 
be  left  to  private  enterprise,  as  in»the 
case  of  the  lodging  houses.  A  very 
important  class,  that  of  laborers  earn¬ 
ing  less  than  20s.  a  week,  will  thus  at 
last  be  provided  with  the  healthy  and 
cheap  houses  that  all  practical  philan¬ 
thropists  have  so  long  desiderated. 

But  a  working  man’s  leisure  is  not 
to  be  wholly  spent  in  even  the  most 
healthy  of  homes.  He  and  his  family 
need  recreation.  The  Glasgow  Cor¬ 
poration  have  therefore  always  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  brightening  of  civic 
life.  Strong  in  ‘‘  the  power  of  the 
multiplied  penny,”  they  nave  endowed 
their  city  with  museums,  half-a-dozen 
parks,  and  a  really  good  art  gallery. 
It  is  significant  of  their  attitude  that 
one  of  the  reasons  put  forward  for  the 
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The  Department  employs  six  female 
inspectors,  whose  duty  is  to  act  as  sani¬ 
tary  missionaries.  They  go  about  wide  • 
ly  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  hold 
informal  talks  on  sanitary  questions 
with  the  women  of  each  neighborhood. 
These  ladies  can  gain  confidence  and 
advise  on  delicate  matters  in  which 
“  man,  proud  man,”  would  find  him¬ 
self  quite  powerless. 

The  cleansing  of  the  two  hundred 
miles  or  so  of  Glasgow  streets  has  also 
been  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Health  Committee,  since  it  was  found 
that  cleansing  and  the  prevention  of 
cholera  go  hand  in  hand.  Much  time 
and  friction  are  thus  saved,  and  the 
work  is  efficiently  done  at  a  moderate 
cost.  The  business  of  sewage  purifica¬ 
tion  is  also  attached  to  the  Sanitary 
Department.  For  many  years  the  foul 
condition  of  ‘‘  that  navigable  river,  the 
Clyde”  (as  one  of  their  own  poets  has 
said),  has  been  a  disgrace  to  Glasgow. 
Works  have  recently  been  brought  into 
operation  for  dealing  with  one-fifth  of 
the  total  sewage  of  the  city.  At  pres¬ 
ent  their  effluent  into  the  Clyde  is  as 
clear  as  Loch  Katrine  water  itself,  and 
has  no  smell.  The  process  will  speed¬ 
ily  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  sew¬ 
age,  and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  salmon  will  again  be  caught  at 
Glasgow  Bridge.  The  solid  product 
of  the  sewage  is  in  part  sold  to  farmers, 
and  in  part  used  on  the  Corporation’s 
own  farms.  One  farm,  which  was 
originally  leased  as  moss  land  worth 
Is.  per  annum  per  acre,  is  now  valued 
at  30s.  per  annum.  This  indicates  a 
promising  field  for  the  labor  of  the 
“  unemployed,”  for  whonj  the  Cor¬ 
poration  have  been  forced  to  find  work 
in  more  than  one  of  the  severe  winters 
of  recent  years. 

No  account  of  the  Sanitary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Glasgow  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  allude  to  the  public 
baths  and  wash  houses,  though  these 
are  nominally  under  different  control. 
Glasgow  believes  in  soap  and  water. 
At  present  there  are  five  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  in  her  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  districts.  It  is  felt  that  this  num¬ 
ber  is  inadequate.  Experience  shows 
that  the  average  house-wife,  though 
she  is  glad  to  take  advantage  of  a  wash¬ 
house,  will  not  carry  her  dirty  clothes 
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more  than  half-a-mile.  Thus  the  fire 
wash-houses  now  existing  are  used  by 
only  about  3000  women  in  a  year,  each 
of  whom  goes  once  a  week,  and  can  do 
her  week’s  washing  for  bd.  But  there 
is  need  of  many  more  wash  houses,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  in  time  there  will  be 
one  at  each  corner  of  every  square  mile 
in  the  city,  so  that  few  women  will 
need  to  go  more  than  half-a-mile  to  do 
their  week’s  washing.  The  baths  and 
wash-houses  have  not  as  yet  paid  their 
way.  There  is  a  small  annual  deficit 
to  be  met  by  assessments.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  Corporation  have 
opened  the  baths  free  at  certain  hours 
to  children  attending  the  board  schools 
of  the  city.  The  teaching  of  swim¬ 
ming  has  thus  been  greatly  encouraged. 

But  what,  one  may  here  ask,  does 
Glasgow  pay  for  all  these  good  things? 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  go  into 
matters  of  finance,  except  in  the  most 
general  manner.  The  first  question  is 
naturally  that  of  rating.  The  munici¬ 
pal  rates,  covering  all  the  departments 
that  have  been  mentioned,  and  much 
more  that  must  be  taken  for  granted, 
are  given,  as  they  were  in  1874-75  and 
as  they  are  in  the  present  year,  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Rate  per  £  on  rental  Rat  e  per  £  on 

Year.  of  £10  and  upward.  rental  under  £10. 
1874-75  3a.  0|d.  2s.  3jd. 

1894-95  2«.  8|d.  2s  Ij'jd. 

(A  rate  of  a  peno^r  in  the  pound  nowpro- 
daoeti  about  £15,000.) 

In  the  same  period  the  price  of  gas  has 
been  lowered  from  5s.  per  thou¬ 
sand  cubic  feet  to  2s.  %d.  These  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  in  spite  of  the  increase 
of  the  population  and  the  doubling  of 
the  area  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  be¬ 
tween  1874  and  to-day,  the  rates  have 
decreased  all  round,  while  the  service 
is  substantially  improved. 

A  typical  instance  of  the  financial 
methods  which  have  allowed  this  to  be 
the  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  erection 
of  the  present  municipal  buildings. 
Glasgow’s  stately  and  even  magnifi¬ 
cent  H6tel  de  Ville  cost  something  over 
half  a  million  sterling.  A  penny  in 
the  pound  had  been  added  to  the  as¬ 
sessments  in  1868  to  pay  for  the  old 
City  Chambers.  This  was  not  there¬ 
after  taken  off.  It  is  sufficient,  with 
the  rent  contributed  by  the  depart- 
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menta,  equal  to  about  \d.  in  the  pound 
on  the  rates,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  new  buildings,  their  main¬ 
tenance,  and  the  Sinking  Fund.  This 
will  payoff  the  entire  debt  of  over  half 
a  million  in  fifty-six  years,  when  the 
buildings  will  be  the  unencumbered 
property  of  the  city. 

If  I  were  asked,  indeed,  to  state  the 
distinctive  feature  of  Glasgow  finance, 

I  should  suggest  the  Sinking  Fund. 
That  useful  invention  is  now  applied 
to  every  enterprise  of  the  Second  City. 
On  examining  the  municipal  accounts, 
one  finds  that  all  serious  debts  are  on 
the  way  to  be  cleared  off  by  the  auto¬ 
matic  operation  of  this  device.  Thus 
the  Loan  Debt  of  the  Police  Commis¬ 
sion,  amounting  to  nearly  £1,300,000, 
will  be  paid  off  in  less  than  fifty  years, 
four-fifths  of  it  being  paid  within 
twenty  years.  The  water  and  gas  debts 
will  be  paid,  the  one  in  sixty-seven 
years,  the  other  in  forty,  without  any 
new  call  upon  the  ratepayer.  The  debt 
on  the  parks  and  galleries  will  be  paid 
off  in  forty  years,  and  that  on  the 
tramways  in  tliiity-one  years. 

The  present  financial  position  of 
Glasgow  seems,  to  an  outsider,  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory.  Roughly,  one  may 
estimate  that  her  liabilities  are  eight 
millions  sterling  and  her  assets  ten  and 
a  half  millions,  with  a  clear  balance  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  on  the 
right  side  of  the  account.  It  is  clear 
that,  with  all  her  Sinking  Funds  at 
work,  Glasgow  is  on  the  high  road  to 
riches  beyond  the  dreams  of  even 
municipal  avarice.  Whatever  experi¬ 
ments  in  municipal  collectivism  her 
Council  may  desire  to  undertake  in  the 
future  are  at  least  not  likely  to  be  ham¬ 
pered  for  want  of  funds,  or  to  fail 
through  lack  of  business  capacity. 

Before  I  finish  this  brief  sketch  of 
some  features  of  municipal  Glasgow,  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  one 
subject  of  special  interest  for  London¬ 
ers  at  present,  upon  which  Glasgow 
may  throw  some  light.  It  is  generally 
felt  by  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  that  the  City  of  Glasgow, 
covering  as  it  does,  since  the  extension 
of  the  boundary  in  1891,  almost  12,000 
acres,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of 
700,000,  is  tending  to  outgrow  its  unity. 
General  municipal  esprit  needs 


to  be  fostered  in  the  several  districts 
now  knit  into  one  city.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  strongly  felt  that  only  a  cen¬ 
tral  authority  can  deal  effectively  with 
such  questions  as  those  of  sanitation, 
sewage,  police,  fire,  and  so  on.  A  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  wards  of  the  city 
will  be  called  for  next  year,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  some  scheme  of 
Divisional  Committees  will  then  be 
adopted,  without  any  weakening  of  the 
central  authority.  By  the  courtesy  of 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  I  am  en¬ 
abled  to  give  the  gist  of  such  a  scheme, 
which  he  has  drawn  up  for  submission 
to  the  Council.  It  seems  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  scheme,  or  something 
very  similar,  will  be  ultimately  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  Unification  Commission  might 
do  worse  than  consider  carefully  its 
provisions,  which  begin  as  follows  : — 

"  The  object  of  any  scheme  of  divisional 
administration  shonld  be  :  (1)  To  keep  alive 
municipal  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  city  by 
providing  some  machinery,  other  than  that  of 
the  central  body,  by  which  local  wants  and 
necessities  could  be  ascertained  and  supplied  ; 
and  by  which  local  feeling  would  find  more  full 
and  complete  expression  ;  (2)  To  relieve  the  cen¬ 
tral  administrative  machine  of  certain  details 
by  having  a  first  process  of  selection  and 
preparation  of  business,  which  would  leave 
the  central  body  more  free  to  deal  with  the 
matured  recommendations  of  the  district,  and 
with  all  questions  of  principle  and  general 
policy. 

“  Any  scheme  of  divisional  administration 
to  be  successful  must  comply  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions  : — 

“  (a)  The  central  control  over  the  various 
departments  must  be  maintained,  so 
that  consistency  and  uniformity  of 
policy  and  action  may  be  kept 
throughout  the  whole  territory. 

“  (b)  Income  and  expenditure  and  the 
employment  of  officers  of  every  degree 
in  all  branches  of  the  service  must 
rest  with  the  central  body. 

“  (o)  The  representatives  composing  the 
divisional  bodies  must  all  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Central  Council 
“  (d)  The  power  to  regulate,  diminish,  or 
increase  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Divisional  Boards  from  time  to  time, 
as .  experience  and  utility  suggest, 
must  rest  entirely  with  the  Central 
Council.” 

The  scheme  then  goes  on  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  Glasgow  should  for  this 
purpose  be  divided  into  five  sections, 
“so  as  to  give  the  nearest  effect  to 
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natural  geographical  groups  that  the 
limits  of  the  wards  will  permit.”  A 
Divisional  Board  is  to  be  formed  in 
each  section,  of  the  members  elected 
by  the  wards  contained  in  it.  with  others 
if  necessary  ;  the  Lord  Provost,  and 
the  Conveners  and  Sub-Conveners  of 
the  Committees  of  Watching  and  Light¬ 
ing,  Statute  Labor  and  Health,  to  be 
ex-officio  members  of  each  board.  The 
minutes  of  each  board-meeting  arc  to 
be  communicated  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Central  Council,  and,  if  not  dis¬ 
approved,  thereon  become  resolutions 
of  the  Council.  Provision  is  made  for 
holding  at  the  disposal  of  each  board 
of  the  services  of  officers  from  the  chief 
administrative  departments,  especially 
acquainted  with  the  territory  of  the 
board.  The  remaining  provisions  are 
as  follows 

“  8th.  The  work  of  the  Board  would  be  to 
receive,  consider,  and  deal  with  remits  from 
the  Central  Gonnoil,  or  any  of  the  standing  or 
special  committees  thereof,  to  receive  and 
consider  complaints  or  suggestions  from  the 
ratepayers  in  the  districts  relating  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  to  inquire  into  these,  and  discuss 
or  make  recommendations,  and  to  discuss  and 
mature  ^y  improvements  or  changes  in  the 
service  oAlhe  various  departments  for  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Central  Council  through 
their  standing  committees  ;  to  report  on  the 
requirements  of  the  district  previous  to  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  estimates,  and  to 
lake  a  special  oversight  of  the  repair  and  up¬ 
keep  of  streets  and  sewers,  the  cleansing  and 
lighting  of  streets,  the  removal  of  refuse,  the 
placing  of  fire  plugs,  etc.,  and  the  inspection 
of  nuisances  within  their  districts. 

“  9th.  For  the  proper  regulation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Divisional  Boards,  Standing  Orders 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the  City  Council,  provid¬ 
ing  inter  alia  for  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Council, 
on  the  request  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  present  at  any  meeting,  against  any 
decision  or  recommendation  of  any  Central 
Standing  Committee  affecting  any  Divisional 
Board. 

**  10th.  It  is  suggested  that  the  business  of 
the  Local  Boards  should  be  carried  on  at  some 
conveniently  accessible  point  in  each  district, 
and  that,  to  give  outward  and  visible  embodi¬ 
ment  to  local  municipal  life,  there  should  be 
established  a  Municipal  Bureau  or  District 
Office,  where  all  possible  municipal  business 
would  be  concentrated  (such  as  collection  of 
gas  and  water  accounts,  municipal  assess¬ 
ments,  etc.),  and  where  information,  advice, 
and  assistance  could  be  at  once  obtained  in 
reference  to  epidemic  disease,  hospitals,  and 
the  sanitary  service  generally,  cleansing  roads, 
drains,  and  sewers,  lighting,  fire,  police,  gas, 
water,  and  indeed  every  department  of  the 
pnblic  service  which  affects  the  health,  com¬ 
fort,  or  convenience  of  the  citizens.” 


June, 

The  only  comment  I  shall  add  U 
that  the  combined  safety  and  elasticity 
of  this  scheme  seem  to  me  to  be  strong, 
ly  in  contrast  to  the  rigid  and  risky 
proposal  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  re¬ 
cently  saw  fit  to  give  the  weight  of  his 
great  authority. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  of  neces¬ 
sity  forborne  to  deal  with  much  that  ia 
important  in  the  municipal  life  of 
Glasgow.  Upon  the  work  of  the  police 
and  the  fire  brigade,  the  Dean  of  Guild, 
who  supervises  building,  the  profitable 
Market  Trust,  with  its  control  of  the 
meat  market  and  slaughter-houses,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Corporation’s 
business,  I  Itave  no  space  to  touch. 
Otherwise  I  should  like  to  glance  at 
the  principle  rec«)gnized  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  to  do  their  own  work  by  di¬ 
rect  employment  of  labor  in  certain 
cases,  such  as  in  the  repair  and  cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  streets  ;  but  to  employ  con¬ 
tractors  in  other  cases,  as  in  biidge- 
building  and  street-making.  I  should 
especially  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
grim  irony  of  circumstance  which 
causes  a  city,  so  advanced  in  other 
respects,  to  be  about  the  last  in  the 
country  to  offer  its  citizens  a  Free 
Library,  and  makes  a  Council,  who 
play  lightly  with  millions  when  it  is  a 
question  of  material  boons,  shrink  from 
asking  their  constituents  for  a  penny 
in  the  pound  when  it  is  only  books  that 
are  needed.  Probably  they  have  de¬ 
layed  thus  long  only  in  order  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  by  one  frailty,  that  they 
too  are  human  ;  but  an  outsider  may 
assure  them  that  they  will  provoke  no 
envy  of  the  gods  if  they  ean  make  up 
their  minds  to  force  this  crowning  bene¬ 
fit  upon  their  citizens. 

It  is  true  that  the  Glasgow  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  lately  been  accused  of  an 
o ver- read i tress  to  “  foree  benefits  upon 
their  citizens.”  But  the  principal 
Police  Clauses  of  their  Bill  now  before 
Parliament,  of  which  facetious  mem¬ 
bers  have  made  their  sport,  have  been 
the  publie  law  of  Scotland  since  1892, 
and  are  now  merely  being  adopted  by 
Glasgow.  The  facetious  gentlemen 
are,  therefore,  surely  a  little  late. 

But  I  must  turn  to  consider  the  les¬ 
sons  that  Glasgow  has  to  offer  the  rest 
of  the  country,  for  I  think  I  have  jus- 
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tified  my  title.  That,  indeed,  is  a 
business  that  the  gentle  itader  can  do 
best  himself,  if  I  have  been  at  all  suc¬ 
cessful  in  my  transcript  from  life.  I 
wish  to  offer  him  only  two  suggestions. 

The  first  is  that  Glasgow  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  striking  progress  which 
may  he  achieved  in  municipal  matters 
bv  a  body  of  good  business  men  who 
are  more  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  city  than  the  illustration  of  a 
political  or  social  theory.  Politics,  in¬ 
deed,  are  practically  unknown  at  the 
Glasgow  Council  Board.  Nor  is  elo- 

Knit  speech  in  great  demand  there. 

e  real  work  is,  all  of  it,  done  in 
committees  and  small  sub  committees, 
and  the  discussions  at  the  meetings  of 
council  are,  I  understand,  chiefly  use¬ 
ful  to  let  outsiders  know  what  is  going 
ou,  Glasgow,  again,  is  claimed  by 
many  as  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
success  of  municipal  socialism.  That 
may  be  so,  but  the  Council  certainly 
had  no  such  idea  in  their  heads  when 
they  achieved  their  successes.  The 
method  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation, 
who  have  done  their  work  solely  on  the 
principle  of  flnding  the  best  thing  for 
the  citizens  in  each  matter,  may  be 
profitably  contrasted  witK  that  of  bodies 
which  begin  by  enunciating  a  political 
or  social  theory,  and  then  spend  so 
much  energy  in  arguing  over  it,  that 
they  have  none  left  for  applying  it.  Mu¬ 
nicipal  collectivism  may  have  achieved 
great  things  in  Glasgow,  but  her  Coun¬ 
cillors  have  been  collectivists — as  M. 
Jourdain  talked  prose — without  know¬ 
ing  it,  or  at  least  without  caring  about 
it : 
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“  Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric 
sprang.” 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  how  completely  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  has  fulfilled  the  condi¬ 
tions  deduced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
from  his  Birmingham  experience. 

”  The  municipality  is  ever  present ;  it  is 
the  active  centre  of  all  public  life  of  the  town  ; 
its  members  are  perpetually  striving  strenu¬ 
ously  to  promote  the  good,  the  happiness,  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  population.  .  .  .  The 
City  Council  are  the  directors  of  a  great  co¬ 
operative  undertaking,  in  which  every  citizen 
is  a  shareholder,  and  the  dividends  are  pay¬ 
able  in  the  better  health,  in  the  increased 
comfort,  in  the  recreation,  and  in  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  population.” 

This  is  surely  a  higher  conception  of 
the  duty  of  a  corporation  than  those 
have  formed  who  attempt  to  bolster  up 
a  political  or  social  theory  by  their 
municipal  practice.  It  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow’, 
who  says  for  himself  and  those  who 
share  his  authority  : — 

”  It  is  a  sacred  charge  entrusted  to  us,  and 
we  must  neither  be  swayed  by  party  nor  patty 
feeling,  .  .  .  looking  only  to  what  is  highest 
and  best  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  trusts 
committed  to  us,  and  how  we  may  advance 
through  our  corporate  work  the  prospeiity  of 
the  city  we  love  so  well.” 

When  that  is  the  temper  in  which 
her  municipal  affairs  are  administered, 
there  is  no  need  to  wonder  that  Glas¬ 
gow  is  a  model  municipality,  and  has 
travelled  a  measurable  distance  on  the 
road  to  become  “the  ideal  city,  in 
which  a  pleasant  attd  healthy  home  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  citizen.” — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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Some  few  weeks  ago  an  able  writer, 
who  signed  himself  “  A  Philistine,” 
published  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  a 
very  vigorous,  and  what  many  of  us 
think  a  very  crushing,  attack  upon  that 
fiction  of  sexual  sensualism  which  has 
lately  made  itself  such  a  nuisance  to 
ordinarily  decent  and  wholesome  read¬ 
ers.  In  the  course  of  his  brief  but 
cogent  articles  he  seems  to  me  to  make 


one  error  which,  though  in  itself  trivial, 
is  worth  noting,  because,  if  it  really  be 
an  error,  the  prospects  of  English  fic¬ 
tion  are  not  quite  so  dismal  as  they 
would  be  were  he  altogether  right. 
“  A  Philistine”  regards  the  kind  of 
work  with  which  ho  specially  deals  as 
the  product  of  a  diseased  physical  or 
psychical  condition,  which  he  calls 
“  sex  mania and  history  provides 
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abundant  evidence  that  all  forms  of 
mania  associated  with  emotional  as 
well  as  intellectual  disturbance  have  a 
tendency  to  become  epidemic.  An 
epidemic  of  such  perverted  emotion  as 
is  displayed  in  certain  notorious  recent 
books  upon  which  “  A  Philistine”  com¬ 
ments,  would  be  a  more  appalling  pub¬ 
lic  calamity  than  the  worst  outbreak  of 
influenza  ;  and  one  is  eager  to  grasp  at 
any  plausible  considerations  which  may 
justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  improba¬ 
ble.  Happily  such  considerations  are 
not  far  to  seek.  There  is  no  doubt 
some  evidence  that  in  a  few  very  bad 
cases  ”  A  Philistine’s”  diagnosis  is  cor¬ 
rect,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
have  witnessed  the  publication  of  sev¬ 
eral  much-talked  of  books,  which  could 
not  possibly  have  been  written  by  a 
person  whose  intellectual,  moral,  or 
emotional  sanity  was  unhinged.  1  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  there  is  still  more 
abundant  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  books 
referred  to  are  not  the  outcome  of  any 
spontaneous  impulse  whatsoever,  either 
healthy  or  diseased,  but  of  a  deliberate 
intention  to  win  notoriety  and  its  cash 
accompaniment  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sensual  instincts  of  the  baser  or  vul- 
garer  portion  of  the  reading  public. 
If  this  be  so,  things  are  hopeful.  A 
disease  may  spread  until  a  nation  is 
more  than  decimated  :  a  mere  fashion 
is  certain  speedily  to  pass,  and  to  leave 
behind  it  nothing  important  save  the 
vitiation  of  a  few  abnormally  suscepti¬ 
ble  natures.  Whether  the  object  of  a 
vogue  be  crinolines,  or  a  dropping  of  a 
letter  “  r,”  or  hand-shaking  at  shoul¬ 
der  height,  or  nasty  novels,  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  make  it  ridicu¬ 
lous.  To  the  followers  of  fashion  it  is 
useless  to  prove  that  this  or  that  is  im¬ 
moral  or  senseless  or  ugly  ;  but  if  you 
can  only  succeed  in  getting  them  to 
regard  it  as  “  bad  form”  or  “  out  of 
date”  your  success  is  complete. 

Still  there  are  happily  those  who  do 
not  require  this  kind  of  childish  humor¬ 
ing — people  who  are  really  influenced 
by  considerations  of  universal  validity, 
and  who  are  more  anxious  to  be  right 
than  to  be  fashionable.  Even  among 
them,  however,  there  are  doubtless  to 
be  found  some  whose  appraisement  of 
the  Action  of  morbid  sexuality  may  be 


perverted,  or  confused,  or  in  some  wav 
defective,  because  they  have  surveyed 
the  object  exclusively  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  have  omitted  to  correct 
their  impression  by  shifting  to  some 
other  (loint,  from  which  it  is  seen  at 
another  angle  and  in  a  different  aspect. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  points  of 
view  from  which  any  novel  may  be 
regarded,  but  for  the  present  purpose 
three  only  need  to  be  considered. 
The  novel  of  redundant  sexuality  may 
be  surveyed — (1)  From  the  position  of 
the  moralist ;  (2)  from  the  position  of 
the  artist ;  and  (3)  from  the  position 
of  the  reader,  who  attaches  special  im¬ 
portance  to  what  is  recognized  in  all 
civilized  communities  as  “good  taste,” 
a  something  which  docs  not  exclusively 
occupy  either  the  territory  of  morals, 
or  the  territory  of  art,  but  which  stands 
upon  their  common  frontier,  and  has  a 
foot  upon  both. 

Of  course  by  this  time  we  are  quite 
accustomed  to  being  told  that  the  man 
who  speaks  from  the  first  position  has 
no  locus  standi,  no  right  to  express  any 
opinion  at  all.  Art,  we  are  informed, 
has  no  more  to  do  with  morality  than 
it  has  with  the  differential  calculus, 
and  this  ipse  dixit  has  been  repeated 
so  often  and  so  emphatically  that  a 
good  many  young  and  weak-minded 
people  have  come  to  think  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  true.  The  same  thing 
would  happen  if  a  set  of  journalists 
were  to  declare  week  after  week  in  in¬ 
fluential  newspapers  that  the  state  of 
the  weather  had  no  influence  whatever 
upon  the  public  health.  At  first,  the 
simple  person,  remembering  his  per¬ 
sonal,  domestic,  and  social  experience 
of  frost  and  fog,  would  be  altogether 
incredulous,  but  with  every  repetition 
of  the  statement  his  incredulity  would 
weaken,  and  at  last  he  would  probably 
say  to  himself,  in  a  bewildered  sort  of 
fashion,  “  Well,  the  influence  of  the 
weather  upon  health  seems  so  obvious 
that  I  have  always  taken  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  ;  but  I  confess  I  have  never  studied 
the  subject,  and  these  men  who  speak 
with  the  authority  of  experts  cannot 
possibly  be  mistaken.”  The  fact  is, 
the  general  public  has  a  quite  supersti¬ 
tious  respect,  not  merely  for  authority, 
but  for  the  assumption  of  it— a  respect 
so  nnreasoning  as  to  blind  it  to  the  fact 
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that  in  matters  of  common  experience 
the  verdict  of  the  expert  and  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  man  in  the  street  are  of  pre¬ 
cisely  equal  value.  “  No  one,”  says 
the  proverb,  “  knows  where  the  shoe 
pinches  but  the  wearer  and  the  man 
who,  while  painfully  limping  along,  is 
told  by  a  shoe-making  expert  that  his 
particular  shoe  is  so  constructed  as  to 
render  pinching  impossible  has  the 
simple,  obvious,  but  perfectly  unan¬ 
swerable  reply,  “  It  does  pinch  never¬ 
theless.”  The  moral  influence  of  fic¬ 
tion  is  as  much  a  matter  of  common 
experience  as  is  the  comfort  or  discom¬ 
fort  of  wearing  a  well-made  or  ill  made 
shoe  ;  and  if  a  man  tells  ns  that  he  has 
never  received  from  any  novel  an  im- 
pnlse  toward  good  or  evil,  we  have  two 
courses — and  only  two — open  to  us. 
If  we  do  not  refuse  to  believe  him  (and 
in  the  case  of  a  person  of  good  repute 
such  refusal  would  be  foolish  as  well 
as  ill-bred)  we  can  only  consider  him 
as  a  person  whose  constitution  is  so 
altogether  exceptional  and  abnormal 
that  to  found  upon  it  a  large  generali¬ 
zation  would  be  nothing  less  than  fatu¬ 
ity.  It  is,  for  example,  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  thousands  of 
lads  have  been  sent  to'aea  by  reading 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Captain  Mar- 
ryat’s  novels,  and  though  going  to  sea 
is  not  necessarily  either  a  moral  or  an 
immoral  action,  circumstances  gener¬ 
ally  make  it  one  or  the  other — in  fact, 
to  conceive  of  a  determining  actibn 
with  no  moral  quality  is  impossible. 
But  to  discuss  such  a  question  at  any 
length  or  with  any  seriousness  is  folly. 
“  Well,”  asked  Dr.  Primrose  of  his  son 
George,  “  and  what  did  the  learned 
world  say  to  your  paradoxes  ?”  “  Sir,” 
replied  the  young  man,  ”  the  learned 
world  said  nothing  to  my  paradoxes  ; 
nothing  at  all,  sir  and  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  neither  the  learned  nor 
the  nnlearned  world  will  have  anything 
to  say  to  these  contemporary  paradox- 
ists.  The  moral  element  in  fiction  may 
be  of  the  highest  importance,  or  it  may 
he  of  no  importance  at  all ;  but  com¬ 
mon  sense  tells  every  one  of  ns  that  it 
is  there. 

I  am  not,  however,  desirous  to  lay 
undue  emphasis  upon  the  moral  qual¬ 
ity  of  fiction,  because  1  do  not  regard 
it  as  of  supreme  importance.  This 


statement  of  opinion  will  probably 
startle  and  even  shock  some  of  those 
who  up  to  this  point  have  read  with 
approval  and  sympathy  ;  but  before  I 
have  done  I  hope  to  reconcile  them  to 
it.  A  novel,  or  a  story  of  any  kind,  is 
a  work  of  art,  and  therefore,  though  it 
may  incidentally  influence  or  teach,  it 
exists  primarily  to  please,  its  rank 
being  rightly  awarded  in  virtue  of  the 
kind  and  quality  of  its  pleasure,  as 
these  things  are  appraised  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  normally  constituted  human 
beings.  Pleasure  is  the  end  of  all  art, 
and  in  the  art  of  fiction  the  means  to 
that  end  is  representation — the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  human  life  ns  it  mirrors 
itself  on  the  mind  of  the  artist.  Now, 
the  pleasure  given  by  any  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  familiar  object  (and  life  is, 
of  course,  familiar  to  all  of  us)  consists 
largely  in  our  recognition  of  resem¬ 
blance  in  the  representation  to  the 
thing  represented.  During  recent  years 
a  very  useful  word  has  been  added  to 
the  vocabulary  of  fiction.  If  a  story  as 
a  whole,  or  any  single  situation  in  the 
story,  compels  our  imaginative  cre¬ 
dence,  makes  us  believe  that  the  thing 
could  not  have  happened  otherwise 
than  as  represented,  we  use  the  word 
which  some  time  ago  was  applied  only 
to  an  argument  or  a  piece  of  evidence, 
and  we  call  it  ‘‘  convincing.”  It  will 
be  felt  at  once  that  one  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  convincingness  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  proportion.  If  a  painter  were 
to  paint  a  man’s  face  as  reflected  in  a 
convex  or  a  concave  mirror,  his  canvas 
would  represent  a  nose,  elongated,  or  a 
mouth  widened,  or  a  forehead  de¬ 
pressed,  and  the  picture  would  be  un¬ 
convincing,  either  as  the  portrait  of 
one  given  roan  or  as  the  representation 
of  any  possible  man.  The  new  fiction 
of  sexuality  presents  to  us  a  series  of 
pictures  painted  from  reflections  in  con¬ 
vex  mirrors,  the  colossal  nose  which 
dominates  the  face  being  represented 
by  one  colossal  appetite  which  domi¬ 
nates  life.  Sometimes  it  is  made  as  in¬ 
offensive  as  deformity  can  ever  be 
made  ;  sometimes  it  is  unspeakably  re¬ 
volting  ;  occasionally,  as  in  that  ridicu¬ 
lously  overpraised  book,  “The  Heav¬ 
enly  Twins,”  it  is  allied  with  moral¬ 
izing  as  aggressive  as  that  of  a  Sunday- 
school  story-book  ;  but  everywhere  it 
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is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  obvious 
propoition  of  life.  Be  the  prominent 
people  in  (his  new  fiction  young  or 
old,  married  or  unmarried,  voluptua¬ 
ries  or  ascetics,  the  sexual  passion  pro¬ 
vides  the  main  spring  of  their  action, 
and  within  its  range  lies  their  whole 
gamut  of  emotion.  Now  1  do  not  ask 
whether  this  is  morality  or  decency, 
or  good  taste,  I  simply  ask,  with  the 
objectionable  person  into  whose  mouth 
Mr.  Kipling  has  put  the  question,  Is  it 
art?  Is  this  persistent  presentation  of 
the  most  morbid  symptoms  of  eroto¬ 
mania  a  seeing  of  life  steadily  and 
wholly  ?  Is  it  even  a  clear,  truthful 
seeing  of  that  part  of  life  which  it  un¬ 
naturally  isolates?  And  this  last  is  a 

Soint  of  some  importance,  though  I 
ave  not  seen  it  noticed  in  the  recent 
controversy.  If  we  see  the  poi  trait  of 
a  face  in  which  nothing  is  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible  but  the  nose,  we  may  say, 
“  Well  the  portrait  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
perfect,  but  if  what  we  can  see  is  well 
drawn,  it  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it 
goes.”  Now  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
not  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes.  Any 
painter  or  sculptor  would  tell  us  that 
every  single  feature  takes  much  of  its 
character  from  the  other  features  with 
which  it  is  associated,  and  that  a  nose 
dissociated  from  the  forehead  above  it, 
the  eyes  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  lips 
and  mouth  below  it,  would  give  a 
totally  false  impression  of  the  feature 
which  appears  ou  the  actual  face.  The 
illustration  is  a  very  homely  one,  but 
it  possesses  the  two  main  virtues  of  an 
illustration  ;  it  is  readily  comprehensi¬ 
ble  and  it  is  clearly  illustrative.  To 
present  men  and  women  as  merely  or 
mainly  conduits  of  sexual  emotion,  is 
as  ludicrously  inartistic  as  it  is  to  paint 
a  face  as  a  flat,  featureless  plain,  from 
which  the  nose  rises  as  a  lonely  emi 
nence.  To  what  extent  this  is  the 
method  of  the  new  Action  it  would  be 
impossible  to  indicate,  save  by  weari¬ 
some  and  probably  nauseating  quota¬ 
tions  or  synopses,  but  readers  of  the 
two  books  of  the  writer  known  as 
“  George  Egerton” — a  typical  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  school — will  not  accuse 
me  of  over  statement. 

But  the  lack  of  artistic  truth  in  this 
kind  of  Action  is  not  the  only  charge 
to  be  brought  against  it :  it  exhibits  a 
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still  more  remarkable  luck  of  those  pu¬ 
dencies  and  reticences  which,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  instincts  of  primi¬ 
tive  man,  tend  in  some  form  to  become 
instinctive  in  the  earliest  developments 
of  civilization.  Some  may  think  it  u 
gain,  others  may  think  it  a  loss,  that 
we  can  no  longer  be  naked  and  not 
ashamed  ;  but  that  this  shamefaced- 
uess  is  a  fact  of  human  nature  is  indis¬ 
putable.  Even  the  novelists  of  eroto 
mania  do  not  dispute  it,  but  they  ignore 
and  defy  it ;  they  array  themselves  in 
opposition,  not  to  a  mere  theory  which 
might  prove  vulnerable  to  repeated  as¬ 
sault,  but  to  a  set  of  the  normal  human 
brain,  which,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  changed, 
can  only  be  changed  in  the  course  of 
many  generations.  It  is  noticeable 
that  even  the  reader  who  enjoys  the 
new  Action  does  not  take  his  enjoyment 
quietly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the 
same  way  that  he  would  take  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  well-cooked,  well-served  din¬ 
ner,  of  a  lovely  prospect  suddenly 
bursting  upon  his  view,  or  of  a  dip  in 
the  sea  on  a  hot  August  day.  lie 
either  makes  it  a  secret,  only  to  be 
conAded  to  intimates,  which  was  the 
most  usual  course  some  Afteen  years 
ago,  or  he  blazons  it  abroad  as  an  act 
of  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  con¬ 
ventionality  and  Philistinism,  of  which 
he  may  reasonably  be  proud.  Of  course 
most  of  these  vociferous  rebels  are  very 
youug  people,  who,  in  ten  years’  time, 
if  fashion  sets  that  way,  may  be  Agur- 
ing  as  Puritans  of  the  severest  cast ; 
but  a  few  of  them  are  seniors  from 
whom  better  things  are  to  be  expected, 
and  it  is  the  seniors  who  do  the  tiarm. 
Some  of  them  are,  doubtless,  so  far 
committed  to  the  impudences— 1  use 
the  word  iu  its  strict  etymological 
sense — of  the  erotomaniacs,  that  it  is 
of  no  use  to  make  an  appeal  to  them  ; 
but  to  those  who  have  not  burned  their 
boats  I  would  commend  a  few  sentences 
written  many  years  ago,  long  before 
the  present  controversy  had  got  into  the 
intellectual  air,  by  l)r.  James  Mar- 
tineau.  Of  course,  he  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  partially  disqnalifled  by  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  being  hampered  with  a  “  Non¬ 
conformist  conscience” — whatever  that 
much  talked  of  thing  may  be— but,  as 
a  set-off,  there  is  the  undoubted  fact 
that  he  stands  in  the  Arst  rank  among 
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living  speculative  ihiukers  and  ethical 
philosophers  ;  and  his  authority  is,  to 
say  the  least,  equal  to  that  6l  a  little 
band  of  writers  upon  whom  even  ex¬ 
treme  youth  has  not  conferred  infalli¬ 
bility.  In  the  first  of  two  remarkable 
utterances  upon  “  The  Sphere  of  Si¬ 
lence,”  Dr.  Martineau  writes  : 

“  There  are  thinga  too  low  to  bespoken  of  ; 
which  indeed  become  low  by  being  spoken  of. 
The  appetites  are  of  this  kind.  They  were 
meant  to  be  the  beginnings  of  action  rather 
than  the  end  of  speech  ;  and  nnder  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  words  they  are  as  wholesome  food  an 
alvzed  into  constituent  poisons.  God  lights 
that  fire,  and  does  not  want  oar  breath  to 
blow  it,  or  the  fuel  of  our  thought  to  feed  it. 
The  inferior  impulses  in  man  are  glorified  by 
being  placed  at  the  natural  disposal  of  higher 
sentiments  ;  they  are  submitted  to  the  trans¬ 
forming  power  of  generous  aspiration  and 
great  ideas.  Wielded  by  these,  they  are  far 
abore  the  level  of  sense  ;  and  are  not  only 
controlled  by  conscience,  but  dignified  by 
the  light  of  beauty,  and  ennobled  by  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  affection.  Their  just  action  is  secured 
far  less  by  repressive  discipline  against  them 
than  by  nourishing  the  strength  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  that  use  them  ;  by  keeping  them 
wholly  inattentive  to  themselves  ;  by  breaking 
erery  mirror  in  which  their  own  face  may  be 
beheld.  .  .  .  Parity  of  mind  is  forfeited, 
less  by  exceeding  rul^  of  moderation  than  by 
needing  them  ;  by  intuition  to  the  inferior 
pleasures  as  such.  There  might  be  less  of 
moral  evil  in  the  rude  banquet  of  heroic 
times,  marked  perhaps  by  excess,  but  warmed 
by  social  enthusiasm,  and  idealized  by  lofty 
minstrelsy,  than  in  many  a  meal  of  the  pru¬ 
dent  dietician,  setting  a  police  over  his  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  weighing  out  the  scruples  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  for  his  palate.  Not  rules  of  quantity, 
but  habits  of  forgetfulness,  constitute  our 
emancipation  from  the  animal  nature." 

This  is  a  long  quotation,  but  it  seems 
to  me  so  weighty  and  so  timely  that  1 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
transcribe  it.  There  are  perhaps  one 
or  two  clauses  which  by  an  unintelli- 
gently  rigid  application  might  be  used 
to  a  restrictive  purpose  which  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tineau  and  all  cultivated  men  would  at 
once  disown  ;  but  the  broad  meaning 
of  the  passage  seems  to  me  to  bring 
conviction  with  it.  And  the  point  is, 
that  though  the  writer  is  here  a  moral¬ 
ist,  his  general  canons  of  judgment 
apply  with  equal  force  in  the  domain 
of  taste,  which  may  be  defined  as 
morality  astheticized  for  the  sake  of 
adding  to  the  virtues  of  life  their  cor¬ 
responding  social  graces.  It  is  not 
morality,  but  civilization,  which  ex¬ 
cludes  certain  themes  from  general 


colloquy  :  it  is,  again,  not  morality, 
but  civilization,  which  places  certain 
offices  in  comparatively  obscure  and 
unobserved  corners  of  our  dwellings — 
which  sends  us  into  seclusion  even  to 
wash  our  hands  or  to  clean  our  teeth. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  most  fit¬ 
ting  comparison,  I  can  only  say  that 
the  novelists  of  erotomania  resemble 
th*^  host  who  holds  a  reception,  and 
cleans  his  teeth  in  the  drawing-room 
before  his  assembled  guests.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  to  drag  in  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  is  a  waste  of  force — we  do 
not  Siiy  that  it  is  wrong,  but  simply 
that  it  is  sickening. 

Now  to  this  line  of  reflection,  which 
might  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  there 
is  one  possible  answer  which  is  worth 
considering,  and  which  indeed  must  be 
considered  by  every  candid  inquirer. 
It  w'as  put  to  mo  very  intelligently 
and  fairly  only  the  other  day  by  an 
ardent  but  sane  advocate  of  the  larger 
latitude  in  art.  “  I  frankly  admit,” 
he  said,  “  that  I  agree  with  much — 
with  nearly  everything — that  was  said 
by  the  ‘  Philistine’  in  the  W eatmitister 
Gazette,  because  I  think  that  most  of 
the  books  he  criticised  are  bad  books, 
by  which  of  course  I  mean  artistically 
had— crude,  ill-written,  or  unconvinc¬ 
ing.  My  quarrel  with  him  is,  that  he 
did  not  discriminate  ;  he  implicitly  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
literature  was  to  be  estimated  by  the 
shapeless,  tentative,  and  often  ignorant 
attempts  of  a  few  literary  beginners. 
I  am  therefore  in  this  position,  that 
while  I  largely  agree  with  the  articles, 
I  very  much  regret  their  appearance 
and  vogue,  because  their  cleverness  and 
the  large  amount  of  truth  which  they 
contain  are  likely  to  influence  the  un¬ 
thinking  and  easily  led  public,  and  to 
make  them  clamor  for  the  re- imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  degrading  and  cramping 
limitations  of  twenty  or  even  ten  years 
ago,  which  sensibly  impoverished  even 
the  work  of  so  great  an  artist  as  Thacke¬ 
ray.  Sex  and  the  emotions  of  sex  do 
not  constitute  the  whole  of  life,  but 
they  are  so  important  an  element  in  it 
that  no  representation  of  life  from 
which  they  are  excluded,  or  in  which 
they  are  treated  with  less  than  absolute 
freedom  and  sincerity  can  be  regarded 
as  complete  and  liberal  art.” 
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It  is  pretty  safe  nowadays  to  beliere 
— or  to  profess  to  believe— that  those 
who  have  a  personal  distaste  for  eroto¬ 
maniac  literature  are  banded  together 
in  a  hateful  and  tyrannous  conspiracy 
against  the  sacred  cause  of  Freedom. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  I  am  as  ardent 
a  lover  of  freedom  as  anyone  ;  I  would 
certainly  leave  the  writers  of  eroto¬ 
maniac  tiction  free  to  write  and  publish 
as  many  of  their  books  as  they  like,  if 
they  will  only  leave  me  free  to  say  that 
1  detest  them.  1  have  no  sympathy 
whatsoever  with  the  people  who  wish 
to  “  put  down”  everything  which  they 
consider  objectionable,  unless,  indeed, 
the  objectionable  thing  is  thrust  upon 
them  ;  and  no  one  is  compelled  to  read 
these  books.  But,  though  1  love  what 
is  generally  meant  by  the  word  “  free¬ 
dom,”  I  seldom  care  to  use  the  word 
itself  in  any  discussion  where  definite¬ 
ness  is  demanded,  for  it  is  one  of  those 
vague  terms  which  confuse  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  many  questions  the  real  issues 
of  which  are  quite  simple.  I  would 
have  literature  as  free  as  life  ;  but  then 
in  no  society  which  has  ever  existed 
has  freedom  of  life  ever  meant  the  un¬ 
restricted  liberty  of  every  man  to  do 
whatever  he  likes  in  every  moment  and 
at  every  place.  Social  life  implies  re¬ 
strictions,  but  most  sensible  men  think 
it  wise  to  have  as  few  of  them  as  are 
consistent  with  the  public  welfare. 
The  word  freedom  is  therefore  used 
most  intelligently  when  it  is  used  most 
definitely — in  relation  to  some  special 
restriction  which  has  become  incon¬ 
venient,  or  useless,  or  dangerous,  and 
so  freedom  of  trade  means  the  removal 
of  a  tariff  fetter,  the  freedom  of  the 
Press  means  freedom  from  otficial  cen¬ 
sorship.  But  what  is  the  particular 
restriction  that  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  plead  so  fiercely  for  free¬ 
dom  of  literature?  1  confess,  quite 
honestly,  and  with  none  of  that  affec¬ 
tation  of  ignorance  by  which  a  contro¬ 
versial  point  is  sometimes  made,  that  I 
really  do  not  know.  Its  nature  has 
often  been  vaguely  hinted  at,  but  never 
defined,  and  perhaps  the  cry  owes  some 
of  its  impressiveness  to  this  lack  of 
definition.  Perhaps  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  definition  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Henry  James,  from  whom  I  am 
regretfully  compelled  to  quote  at  sec- 
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ond-hand.  That  able  and  (as  an  essay, 
ist)  delightful  writer  has,  I  believe 
said  :  *  ’ 

“  Half  of  life  is  a  sealed  book  to  young  un¬ 
married  women,  and  how  can  a  novel  be  worth 
anything  that  deals  with  only  half  of  life  ?  .  .  . 
It  may  well  be  said  that  our  English  system  ig 
a  good  thing  for  virgins  and  boys  and  a  bad 
thing  for  the  novel  itself,  where  the  novel  ig 
regaled  as  something  more  than  a  simple  j>u 
d'egprit,  and  considered  as  a  composition  that 
treats  of  life  at  large  and  helps  us  to  know.  ’ 

As  I  read  I  rub  my  eyes  in  wonder¬ 
ment.  First,  there  is  that  imposing 
phrase  half  of  life.”  The  reference 
IS  evidently  to  the  sexual  passion  ;  but 
is  that  passion  the  half  of  life  or  the 
tenth  part  of  life  to  the  majority  of 
mature  men  and  women  ?  Life  bus  to 
contain  manual  and  mental  labor,  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  travel,  sport,  personal 
ambition,  public  interests,  private 
friendships,  and  these  and  other  things 
must  be  terribly  crowded,  if  they  are 
to  be  packed  into  one  moiety  of  life, 
that  sexuality  may  disport  itself  in  the 
other.  We  could  hardly  have  a  better 
example  of  that  lack  of  proportion 
noted  above  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
new  sex  fiction  !  • 

But  let  that  pass.  What  about  the 
facts,  which  are  really  more  important? 
If  we  accepted  Mr.  James’s  statement, 
we  should  believe  that  the  boldest  re¬ 
cent  English  fiction  is  represented  by 
such  works  as  those  of  Edna  Lyall  and 
the  Rev.  Silas  Hocking,  in  which  theele- 
ment  of  sexuality — though  not  ignored 
— is  confined  mainly  to  the  familiar 
story  of  courtship  aud  marriage.  Let 
us  travel  back  over  sixty  years  and  see 
if  this  is  so.  It  is  needless  to  multiply 
examples,  but  I  will  name  three  books 
which  during  that  period  have  attained 
a  wide  vogue  —  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
“Jane  Eyre,”  George  Eliot’s  “  Adam 
Bede,”  and  Charles  Reade’s  “  Grittith 
Gaunh”  Surely  these  are  not  books 
from  which  Mr.  James’s  other  half  of 
life  is  excluded,  or  even  treated  in  an 
unreal  miminy-piminy  way.  The  es¬ 
sential  facts  of  sexual  passion  are  han¬ 
dled  with  all  needful  truth  and  bold¬ 
ness,  and  the  only  differences  between 
them  and  the  present  fiction  of  eroto¬ 
mania  are  :  (1)  that  the  former  are 
works  of  permanent  value  as  literature, 
which  the  latter  are  not ;  (2)  that  the 
former  put  sexuality  in  its  true  place 
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as  an  important,  though  not  all-domi¬ 
nant,  factor  in  life  ;  and  (3j  that  in 
dealing  with  it  they  treat  of  the  broad 
central  facts  of  passion  which  are  of 
interest  to  everybody,  and  ignore  the 
details  of  sexual  psychology,  which,  if 
healthy,  are  familiar  to  every  man  and 
woman  (though  no  more  interesting  as 
art  material  than  the  processes  of  diges¬ 
tion),  and,  if  morbid,  ate  attractive 
only  to  unwholesome  undergraduates, 
or  to  neurotic  young  women  of  the  idle 
classes.  The  only  extension  of  our 
present  freedom  which  I  am  able  to 
conceive  of  is  a  general  toleration  of 
crude,  vulgar  indecency — the  kind  of 
indecency  that  characterized  the  songs 
to  which  Colonel  Newcome  listened 
with  disgust  on  a  certain  memorable 
occasion — and  for  this  I  cannot  hear 
that  any  person  is  explicitly  pleading. 

What  is  really  complained  of  is  not 
a  palpable  restriction  which  any  one 
can  remove,  but  a  condition  of  public 
opinion.  A  fairly  well-known  novel¬ 
ist,  in  a  letter  replying  to  “  A  Philis¬ 
tine’s”  article,  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  A  novel  of  his  own  had  been  re¬ 
jected  by  some  half-dozen  publishers 
on  the  ground  of  its  real  or  supposed 
impropriety,  and  he  was  very  angry  ; 
but  to  be  angry,  on  behalf  of  one’s 
own  commercial  interest,  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  constitution  of  things,  to  scream 
with  the  young  man  in  Canning’s 
“Anti- Jacobin,”  ”  Cursed  be  the  whole 


concern  !”  is  somewhat  ludicrously  un¬ 
dignified.  A  publisher  is  not  likely  to 
buy  what  he  cannot  sell,  and  it  is 
rather  absurd  for  a  man  to  go  shouting 
about  some  utterly  imaginary  violation 
of  freedom  because  he  has  tried  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  put  unsaleable  goods  upon 
the  market.  The  success  of  such  a 
book  as  Mr.  Hardy’s  ‘‘  Tess,”  which 
certainly  does  not  ignore  the  missing 
“  half”  of  life,  shows  that  there  is  all 
needful  freedom  for  any  writer  who  will 
treat  sex  questions  sanely,  truthfully, 
proportionately,  and  convincingly.  As 
1  have  mentioned  the  book,  [must  add 
that  I  think  it  is  seriously  marred  by 
the  depressing,  devitalizing  pessimism 
(  f  the  third  volume,  but  that  is  another 
(juestion  of  no  immediate  concern. 
The  point  is,  that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk 
about  restrictions  at  a  time  when 
“  Keynotes”  is  widely  read,  when  the 
concluding  chapters  of  Mr.  Frankfort 
Moore’s  ‘‘One  Fair  Daughter”  are 
taken  quite  calmly,  and  when  “  Tess” 
receives  a  hearty,  and  what  many  of  us 
Philistines  think  is  in  the  main  a  thor¬ 
oughly  well-deserved  welcome.  The 
elements  which  have  been  so  far  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  conduct  of  this  special  con¬ 
troversy  are  lucidity  and  moderation. 
I  have  endeavored  to  include  them, 
and  if  I  have  failed,  I  apologize  for 
spoiling  a  good  case,  as  it  must  be  more 
or  less  spoiled  by  such  failure. —  Con- 
temporary  Review. 
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A  Short  Account  of  a  Journey  through  the  British  South  Africa 
Company’s  Territory  in  1894. 


BY  ALICE 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  our  party 
of  four  started  for  the  Cape  intending 
to  travel  through  Matabililand  and 
Mashunaland  by  wagon.  We  were  in 
happy  uncertainty  as  to  how  this  was 
to  be  accomplished,  but  as  regarded 
both  the  route  to  be  pursued  and  the 
mode  of  conveyance  to  be  employed,  two 
things  only  were  certain,  that  no  two 
people  gave  the  same  advice,  add  that 
each  person  was  convinced  that  his 
plan  was  the  only  one  that  was  prac- 


BALFOUR. 

tically  possible.  Finally,  our  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  Mr.  G.  Grey,  who  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  Chattered 
Company’s  territory,  and  who  made 
the  fifth  member  of  our  party  during 
the  whole  of  our  ‘‘  trekking’’  expedi¬ 
tion.  I  may  add  that  wo  never  had 
any  reason  to  regret  having  put  our¬ 
selves  in  bis  hands. 

As  two  of  our  wagons  bad  to  be  built 
specially  for  our  needs,  it  was  some 
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weeks  before  we  were  able  to  start. 
These  were  spent  in  visiting  the  Orange 
Free  State,  Basutoland,  Johannesburg 
and  Kimberley  ;  and  we  finally  joined 
our  wagons  on  the  30th  of  May  near 
Mafeking. 

The  following  extracts  compiled  from 
my  letters  and  journal  have  been  limit¬ 
ed  to  what  was  written  during  our 
wagon  journey.  They  were  written 
with  no  thought  of  publication,  and  do 
not  pretend  even  to  give  a  full  account 
of  our  travels,  much  less  an  account  of 
the  country.  Nearly  everything  per¬ 
sonal  has,  of  course,  been  omitted,  and 
that  being  so,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying,  once  for  all,  that  we  were 
everywhere  received  with  a  kindness  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  Every  one 
we  met  seemed  to  think  no  trouble  too 
great  and  no  inconvenience  worth  con¬ 
sidering  which  could  minister  to  our 
comfort ;  jind  we  shall  always  retain 
the  most  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
wonderful  hospitality  of  South  Africa. 

I. 

WiUow  Park,  Zetrvst,  Transvaal, 

Jane  3d,  1894. 

We  have  actually  begun  our  wagon 
trek  at  last,  but  though  we  started  last 
Wednesday  we  have  only  bad  two 
flights  in  the  wagons,  so  you  see  we  are 
being  broken  in  gradually.  We  left 
Kimberley  on  Tuesday  last.  That 
night  at  about  ten  we  reached  Vry- 
burg,  and  there  slept  in  the  train, 
going  on  next  morning  in  a  little 
“  special”  along  the  as  yet  unopened 
line  as  far  as  the  rails  are  laid,  about 
ninety  miles.  At  Marizani  Mr.  G. 
Grey  met  us  with  the  horses  and 
“spider,”  a  kind  of  buggy,  drawn  by 
four  mules,  whence  we  drove  for  about 
six  miles  to  where  our  wagons  were  out- 
spanned.  There  are  three  of  them. 
One  is  a  second  hand  buck- wagon  for 
the  stores  and  heavy  luggage,  Uie  other 
two  are  occupied,  one  by  the  three  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  one  by  the  two  ladies. 
Ours  is  supposed  to  be  a  model  of  all 
that  is  luxurious.  It  is  about  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  about  six  feet  wide  above 
wheels.  It  is  covered  with  a  canvas 
tent  over  its  whole  length,  but  the 

*  A  transport  wagon  with  a  particniar  kind 
of  rail  at  the  sides. 
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roof  is  not  quite  high  enough  for  me  to 
stand  uprjght  inside.  It  is  divided  by 
a  curtain*  about  half  way  along.  At 
the  front  end  are  our  beds,  which  lie 
parallel  with  the  length  of  the  wagon 
and  when  down  meet  in  the  middle! 
They  can  be  fastened  iip  by  day  to  the 
sides  of  the  wagon  if  required.  Under 
them  are  lockers,  and  our  boxes  fill  np 
the  floor  in  the  middle.  The  wagon  is 
lined  with  dark  green  cloth.  The 
back  end  has  small  lockers  along  its 
sides  with  cushions  on  them  to  sit  on. 
One  gets  out  at  the  end  by  a  high  step, 
or  when  the  oxen  are  oulspanned  (un¬ 
harnessed),  by  a  ladder,  as  the  floor  of 
the  wagon  is  over  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  gentlemen’s  wagon  is  of 
the  same  size  as  ours,  but  it  has  no 
central  partition,  and  the  beds  lie 
across  instead  of  along  it.  Both  wagons 
are  closed  at  the  ends  by  curtains  which 
can  be  fastened  firmly  all  round.  The 
buck-wagon  is  drawn  by  a  span  (team) 
of  eighteen  oxen,  and  the  other  two  by 
fourteen  and  twelve  respectively.  The 
harness  is  of  the  most  elementary  kind, 
consisting  of  a  trek-chain  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  dusselboom  (pole),  and 
having  yokes  attached  to  it  at  intervals 
of  about  eight  to  ten  feet.  The  yoke 
is  like  a  thick  curtain-pole,  about  five 
feet  long.  At  each  end  of  it  (the  trek- 
chain  being  fastened  to  the  middle)  is 
a  pair  of  notched  slips  of  wood  called 
“  skeis,”  let  into  holes  in  the  yokes 
at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  for  the 
neck  of  an  ox  to  fit  in  between  them. 
The  yoke  thus  lies  across  the  necks  of 
the  oxen,  the  skeis  being  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  and  the  whole  puli  being  against 
the  backbone  just  in  front  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  skeis  and  a  bit  of  reim  fast¬ 
ened  to  one  skei,  brought  round  under 
the  neck  and  hitched  to  the  other, 
prevent  the  yokes  from  slipping  off. 
There  are  no  reins,  except  a  little  bit 
of  reim  (strip  of  raw  hide)  fastened  to 
the  front  pair  of  oxen,  by  which  the 
“  leader,”  who  walks  in  front  in  diffi¬ 
cult  places,  pulls  them  in  the  required 
direction.  All  other  guiding  is  done 
by  shouts  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  whip 
in  the  hands  of  the  “driver.”  The 
yokes  seem  to  me  to  combine  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  discomfort  to  the  oxen 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  efficiency ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
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the  harness  as  far  as  possible  made  of 
materials  and  in  a  form  that  can  be 
easily  procured  or  repaired  on  the  veldt 
(open  country),  by  unskilled  labor,  is 
no  doubt  one  reason  why  no  efforts 
seem  to  hu\e  been  made  to  improve 

it.  ,  ,  . , 

Oar  party  consists,  besides  ourselves, 
of  a  conductor,  called  Dennison  ;  a 
driver  and  leader  to  each  wagon  ;  a 
man  to  look  after  the  horses  ;  Hendrik, 
the  little  Hottentot  driver  of  the  spider, 
whose  nostrils  are  wider  from  side  to 
side  than  from  top  to  bottom,  giving 
him  a  most  monkey-like  appearance  ; 
Eley  the  cook,  a  first  rate  man  ;  and 
a  good-looking  youth  called  Soul,  whose 
soul  seems  to  have  more  resemblance  to 
his  color  than  to  his  form.  He  is  the 
cook’s  boy,  but  cannot  be  of  much  ser¬ 
vice,  as  be  washes  plates  at  the  rate  of 
about  six  an  hour.  His  luggage  con¬ 
sists  of  a  tuft  of  ostrich  feathers  and  a 
concertina  tied  up  in  a  blue  handker¬ 
chief,  on  which  he  plays  one  dismal 
ditty  of  four  notes  repeated  about  a 
thousand  times  consecutively.  All 
these,  except,  of  course,  the  conductor, 
are  “  boys” — i.e.,  colored  men. 

On  the  day  we  started,  our  oxen  were 
inspanned  (harnessed)  about ..6  p.m., 
and  we  all  walked  behind.  It  was 
quite  dark,  and  after  going  a  mile  or 
two  we  blundered  into  so  many  mud- 
holes  that  1  got  into  the  wagon  (Mrs. 
Grey  having  done  so  some  time  before). 
The  men  soon  joined  us  there,  and 
jolt,  jolt,  jolt  we  went  along.  How 
we  shall  ever  learn  to  sleep  when  the 
wagons  are  moving  I  don’t  know.  We 
got  more  and  more  bored  with  sitting 
on  narrow  high  seats,  jogging  along  in 
the  dark  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour.  We  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  luncheon,  and  were  not  to 
be  allowed  anything  till  the  oxen  out- 
spanned  at  10  P.M  Everything  was 
higglety-pigglety.  We  were  very  tired, 
and  Mrs.  Grey  had  a  bad  headache 
Mr.  G.  Grey  thought  we  had  much  too 
much  luggage,  and  that  we  were  all 
very  unreasonable  about  things  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Mr.  A.  Grey  didn’t  wish  us  to 
trek  *  as  had  been  arranged  by  our  con¬ 
ductor,  for  fear  that  it  would  tire  his 
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wife  too  much.  Mr.  G.  Grey  kept 
saying  the  oxen  would  get  knocked  up 
if  the  arrangements  were  altered. 
Altogether  there  was  an  air  of  depres¬ 
sion  about  us.  Suddenly,  amid  hoarse 
yells  and  shrieks,  the  wagons  stopped. 
Out  the  men  jumped  to  see  what  was 
wrong.  The  buck- wagon  in  front  of 
us  had  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  and  drivers  were  screeching  enough 
to  skin  their  throats  in  their  efforts  to 
make  the  oxen  ])utl  it  out.  Their 
shouts  were  accompanied  by  violent 
crackings  of  whips,  and  the  poor  oxen 
got  well  beaten  also.  Mr.  A.  Grey 
presently  came  back  minus  his  slippers. 
He  had  rashly  ventured  forward  too 
near  the  buck- wagon,  and  was  only 
saved  from  sticking  in  the  mud,  like 
it,  by  leaving  them  behind.  We  recov¬ 
ered  them  next  day.  They  were  the 
lust  fond  present  of  his  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  l  am  sure  she  would  not  have 
known  them  again.  Presently  the 
oxen  from  our  wagon  were  taken  to 
help  the  others,  and  about  ten  o’clock, 
it  being  evident  that  we  were  fixed  here 
for  some  time,  we  made  efforts  to  get 
something  to  eat.  Eley  rose  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  made  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  managed  to  brew  some  tea 
and  bake  some  scones  (“  cookies”  they 
call  them  here).  A  couple  of  tins  of 
potted  meat  were  rescued  out  of  the 
buck-wagon,  and  with  the  aid  of  our 
pocket-knives  and  good  will  we  soon 
made  a  very  hearty  meal.  The  oxen 
were  now  so  tired  that  it  was  arranged 
to  give  them  a  rest  of  two  hours  befoie 
again  trying  to  get  the  wagon  out.  So 
we  all  went  to  bed,  and  had  a  good 
sleep  till  4.30  a.m.,  when  at  last  the 
mud-hole  was  crossed.  Mrs.  Grey  and 
I  had  got  to  bed  under  difficulties,  for 
our  lamps  went  out  before  we  were  half 
undressed.  From  4.30  to  about  eight 
we  again  jolted  along,  sometimes  near¬ 
ly  thrown  from  one  side  to  another, 
the  cold  frosty  air  getting  down  our 
necks,  our  pillows  and  mattresses  slip¬ 
ping  in  every  direction  but  the  right 
one,  and  with  generally  a  thorough 
feeling  of  dirt  and  discomfort.  At 
about  eight,  we  happened  to  look  ont 
of  the  little  window  in  front,  and  saw 
we  were  coming  to  a  small  drift  (ford) 
full  of  rocks,  so  we  hastily  lay  down 
and  held  on  with  both  hands  till  we 
48 
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were  through.  Lucky  for  us  that,  we 
did  so.  The  men,  who  had  not  seen 
it,  were  thrown  backward  and  forward 
alt  over  the  place.  Just  beyond  this 
we  outspanned.  The  men  had  a  good 
bathe  in  the  river,  but  wo  poor  women 
had  to  do  without  water  till  we  were 
dressed,  and  then  our  supply  was  of 
the  scantiest,  and  my  ablutions  were 
performed  standing  out  on  the  veldt. 
We  have  an  excellent  cook,  and  except 
for  the  scantiness  of  the  meal  on  the 
first  night,  we  have  fed  like  fighting 
cocks.  We  have  game  of  various  kinds 
shot  by  the  men,  and  we  have  a  fine 
provision  of  tinned  meats,  jams,  but¬ 
ter,  etc.  Preserved  milk  is  the  weak¬ 
est  point  of  our  fare. 

We  got  to  Mafeking  about  luncheon 
time,  and  settled  to  stay  there  for  the 
day  to  arrange  our  luggage,  and  try 
and  get  rid  of  some  superfluities. 
Thereupon  the  veldt  was  strewn  with 
our  goods  in  most  admired  confusion, 
and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  sorting 
them,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  be¬ 
holders.  Mt.  Taylor,  who  has  a  large 
farm  about  thirty  six  miles  off,  and 
who  knew  Mr.  A.  Grey  in  England, 
came  over  to  see  us  at  Mafeking,  and 
invited  us  to  stay  with  him  for  a  day 
of  two.  The  difficulty  was  the  Custom 
House,  as  Mafeking  is  in  British 
Bechuanaland  and  Willow  Park  is  in 
the  Transvaal.  Mr.  A.  Grey  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Pretoria  for  facilities  for 
our  wagons,  and  next  day  we  drove 
with  Mr.  Taylor  to  Malmani,  rvhere  we 
were  to  receive  the  answer  which  was 
to  decide  whether  the  wagons  were  to 
follow  or  not.  .  On  our  way  through 
Mafeking  the  magistrate  told  us  we 
might  very  likely  be  stopped  on  the 
frontier  if  we  had  no  doctor’s  vaccina¬ 
tion  certificate.  This  was  awkward,  as 
of  course  we  had  none.  The  happy 
thought  occurred  to  us  of  asking  him 
to  write  one,  which  he  did  ;  and  some 
miles  further  on  when  we  saw  the  Boer 
policeman  riding  up  to  us  across  the 
Veldt,  we  applauded  our  piudence. 
He  demanded  it,  glanced  at  it  and  let 
us  pass.  We  afterward  heard  that  he 
couldn’t  read.  At  Malmani  Mr.  A. 
Grey  called  on  the  Custom  House  offi¬ 
cer,  who  was  all  smiles  and  civility, 
which  was  not  lessened  by  timely  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  baby  ;  and  our  wagons 
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were  permitted  to  pass  with  the  nomi- 
nal  duty  of  eighteen  shillings. 

We  arrived  at  Willow  Park  that 
evening,  and  were  most  hospitably  wel- 
corned  by  Mrs.  Taylor.  It  was  very 
kind  of  her  and  Mr.  Taylor  to  have  us 
especially  just  now,  when  their  only 
trained  servant  had  just  departed  with*, 
out  notice — a  way  these  native  women 
have.  The  quantity  of  the  others  did 
not  make  up  for  their  lack  of  quality. 
The  first  morning,  I  gave  my  brown 
leather  boots  to  the  black  hand-inaiden 
to  be  cleaned,  and  they  were  just  res¬ 
cued  by  Mis.  Taylor  as  a  great  mass  of 
blacking  was  about  to  be  dabbed  on  to 
them.  Mr.  Taylor  has  gradually  en¬ 
larged  the  house  and  has  made  it  very 
nice  and  comfortable.  It  is  easy  to  add 
on  to  a  house  in  this  country,  where 
the  custom  is  for  the  bedrooms  to  open 
straight  out  of  doors.  If  you  want 
more  rooms,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
add  them  on  casually  anywhere,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  interfere  with  an  already 
existing  window. 

Yesterday  we  were  taken  to  a  (Jei  man 
mission  station  some  miles  from  here, 
in  the  native  location.  There  are  about 
2300  native  huts  together,  nearly  all 
circular,  built  of  red  mud  of  a  liarsh 
rusty  tone  of  color,  and  often  decorated 
with  large  patterns,  such  as  triangles 
and  stripes  painted  in  white,  black,  and 
red.  They  have  neat  peaked  thatched 
roofs,  and  a  “  scheim”  (sheltering  fence) 
of  red  mud  in  front,  with  a  few  fruit  trees 
round.  The  natives  are  Bechuanas, 
dark  brown  in  color  with  woolly  hair, 
and  lips  projecting  beyond  their  noses. 

A  blanket  of  loud  pattern  fastened  on 
one  shoulder  and  under  the  other  arm 
is  their  usual  costume.  The  children 
wear  practically  no  clothes  at  all.  The 
missionary  has  been  here  about  thirty 
years,  and  has  planted  a  numbir  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus  and  orange  trees. 
The  former  are  now  about  120  feet 
high,  with  trunks  in  proportion,  and 
the  orange  trees  are  much  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen  anywhere.  The  coun¬ 
try  here  is  what  books  call  “  Park¬ 
like.”  It  is  undulating,  covered  with 
grass  (now  yellow),  and  dotted  over 
with  bushes  and  small  trees.  It  is 
varied  compared  to  the  country  between 
Kimberley  and  Mafeking,  which  is  I 
almost  absolutely  fiat  and  treeless  in  I 
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tnanj  parts,  so  Hat  indeed  that  there  is 
one  bit  of  the  railway  where  the  track 
goes  thirty-five  miles  in  an  absolutely 
straight  line.  Xow  the  African  rail- 
wavs  are  made  to  take  almost  any 
curve,  however  roundabout,  rather  than 
have  an  alteiation  of  the  gradient  or 
cuttings  and  embankments. 

II. 

Betieeen  Sekamis  and  Palla, 

Bechuanaland, 

June  13th,  1894. 

We  have  now  had  areal  trial  of  trek¬ 
king  life,  and  so  far  it  is  the  greatest 
success.  It  has,  however,  one  great 
drawback  in  common  with  a  good 
many  other  phases  of  life — there  is  not 
near  time  enough  to  do  all  one  wants 
to  do.  Every  one  prophesied  that  if 
we  didn’t  break  down  we  should  be¬ 
come  frightfully  bored  from  having 
nothing  to  do.  Even  I  thought  that 
there  would  always  be  ample  time  for 
sketching,  walking,  and  riding.  But 
far  from  it.  This  is  how  our  day 
passes.  We  trek  at  about  three  in  the 
morriing  till  about  seven.  As  the  road 
is  usually  pretty  jolty,  and  therefore 
not  conducive  to  slumber,  iVrrs.  Grey 
and  I  sleep  on  for  another  hour  after 
we  stop—?  e.,  from  seven  to  eight. 
During  this  time  the  tent  is  put  up, 
and  some  water  got,  if  possible,  for  our 
baths.  Meanwhile  the  men  have  gone 
out  shooting.  We  have  breakfast  to¬ 
gether  on  the  veldt  about  half-past 
nine  or  ten.  After  that  till  about  half¬ 
past  one,  is  free.  I  sometimes  sketch, 
but  1  usually  want  to  walk  as  well  ;  or 
1  ought  to  be  writing  journal,  or  wash¬ 
ing  clothes,  or  dusting  out  the  wagon, 
or  skinning  birds,  or  darning  my  stock¬ 
ings  (especially  the  last)  ;  and  the  time 
available  is  all  too  short.  At  one  we 
have  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  a  biscuit,  and 
then  pack  up  for  another  two  hours’ 
trek,  from  two  to  four.  One  has  to 
pack  everything  in  most  carefully,  as 
otherwise  it  would  be  either  jolted  to 
pieces  or  tossed  out.  Washstand,  camp- 
stools,  ladder,  books,  etc.,  are  all  locat¬ 
ed  in  our  wagon,  and  have  to  J)e  taken 
out  and  in  at  each  trek.  When  the 
afternoon  trek  begins,  Mrs.  Gtey  and  I 
usually  go  in  the  “  spider”  or  ride. 
At  four  or  half-past  we  outspan  again  ; 


then  I  sometimes  sketch,  or  write  (as  I 
am  doing  to  you  at  this  moment),  with 
the  sun  going  down  a  great  red  ball  in 
the  west.  It  is  loo  dark  to  go  on 
sketching  for  long  after  five,  and  then 
we  have  dinner.  This  is  hurried  over 
to  get  the  things  packed  in  again,  and 
away  we  go,  trekking  from  half-past 
six  or  seven  till  ten  or  thereabouts. 
Mow  that  there  is  a  moon,  Mrs.  Grey 
and  I  either  ride  or  go  in  the  spider  at 
first,  and  wa'k  after.  Sometimes  I  go 
on  walking  till  the  wagons  outspan. 
Then  we  bundle  into  bed  as  quickly  as 
possible,  eating  a  biscuit  and  drinking 
a  cup  of  cocoa  or  Bovril  before  going 
off  to  sleep.  This  time,  from  ten  to 
three,  is  the  only  quiet  time  for  sleep¬ 
ing  ;  so  one  tries  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  The  ”  boys”  usually  sleep  under 
the  wagons.  Almost  the  only  draw¬ 
back  of  the  life  is  the  dirt  and  dust. 
For  the  first  week  the  roads  were 
muddy,  and  our  buck-wagon  got 
”  stuck”  several  times — once  for  about 
eight  hours.  They  had  to  use  twenty 
pair  of  oxen  to  pull  it  out,  taking  the 
spans  from  the  other  wagons,  and  even 
then  only  [succeeded  after  “  off  load¬ 
ing”  and  much  digging  in  front  of  the 
wheels.  Our  conductor  told  me  that 
our  oxen  were  not  accustomed  to  trek¬ 
king,  else  we  should  have  got  out  of 
the  bog  much  more  quickly.  Our  oxen 
would  not  pull  with  a  will,  nor  all  to¬ 
gether.  One  lay  down  and  had  to  be 
cruelly  thrashed  till  he  got  up  again  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  were  all  thrashed  most 
unmercifully.  I  suppose  it  can’t  be 
helped,  but  it  is  horrid  to  see  ;  and  all 
the  time  the  drivers  and  leaders  rush 
about  along  the  line  making  day  hid¬ 
eous  with  their  yells  and  shrieks.  Now 
we  have  passed  the  mud  and  got  into 
the  land  of  dust.  It  is  inches  deep  on 
the  roads,  and  flies  up  in  thick  clouds 
as  you  go  along.  Luckily  it  does  not 
bother  us  when  we  are  outspanned  ; 
but  one  is  never  clean,  as  everything 
that  one  touches  is  covered  with  it. 
Since  I  wrote  from  Willow  Park  we 
have  travelled  about  160  miles.  The 
country  has  been  mostly  very  flat,  but 
one  day  we  had  a  pretty  view  of  low 
hills,  and  twice  we  have  been  near  low 
kopjes  (little  hills),  and  once  in  a  na¬ 
tive  village.  The  vegetation  is  utterly 
different  to  what  it  is  in  Cape  Colony. 
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There  all  sorts  of  low  shrubs  and  flow¬ 
ering  plants  grow  out  of  the  sand. 
Here  it  is  all  grass  with  very  few  flow¬ 
ering  plants.  The  grass  is  often  three 
feet  high  or  more,  and  at  this  time  of 
year  it  is  quite  yellow  and  dead.  Out 
of  it  grow  quantities  of  bushes,  some 
quite  small,  and  some  as  large  as  haw¬ 
thorns.  The  commonest  is  the  camel- 
thorn,  a  kind  of  acacia  with  white 
thorns,  sometimes  several  inches  long, 
but  their  size  and  color  advertise  them 
so  well  that  they  are  easily  avoided. 
There  is  another  hush  with  very  small 
leathery  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  thorns 
which  divide  into  two,  and  then  again 
into  four,  and  sometimes  into  six 
points.  A  third  has  pairs  of  thorns, 
one  straight  and  the  other  hooked  back. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is  the  well- named 
“  Wait-a-bit,”  with  small  thorns  in 
pairs,  both  hooked  back,  which  you 
hardly  see  till  you  are  caught  fast. 

Two  days  ago  we  reached  the  left 
bank  of  the  Marico  River,  and  now  we 
are  near  the  Limpopo.  Along  the 
banks  of  these  rivers  the  trees  are 
larger,  and  sometimes  moderately  good 
from  the  English  standpoint.  There 
are  quantities  of  birds,  some  of  perfect¬ 
ly  gorgeous  colors — blue,  green,  yellow, 
pink,  scarlet,  white,  in  varying  shades 
and  combinations — and  many  of  strange 
and  interesting  shapes.  Animals  are 
not  so  easily  seen,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  small  antelopes  about.  I  saw  a 
lot  of  spring-buck  one  day.  This 
morning  I  saw  two  fascinating  little 
creatures  in  a  tree,  like  lemurs  or  small 
monkeys.  They  don’t  usually  come 
out  much  by  day,  so  it  was  rather  luck 
seeing  them.  They  are  here  popularly 
called  “  Night- Apes.”  There  are  mauy 
snakes — though  we  have  seen  none — 
most  of  them  deadly  poisonous.  There 
are  also  hyenas,  but  neither  have  we 
seen  these.  The  men  of  the  party  are 
always  trotting  about  with  their  guns, 
and  always  complaining  of  the  said 
guns,  or  the  dogs,  or  something.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  miss  pretty  often.  Guinea 
fowl,  small  bustards,  and  francolins 
(commonly  called,  in  this  land  of  mis¬ 
nomer,  pheasants  and  partridges)  are 
the  commonest.  We  have  four  dogs, 
and  only  one  is  of  the  least  use.  One 
was  run  over  by  the  wagon  the  other 
day  right  across  the  body.  I  never 
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thought  the  poor  brute  would  recover  • 
but  he  is  quite  cheerful  now.  ’ 

My  sketches  are  mostly  bad.  The 
air  is  so  dry  that  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  put  on  a  wash  at  all.  And  I 
hardly  ever  have  time  for  more  than  a 
very  hasty  attempt. 

III. 

Palnpsye,  Bechuanaland, 

June  20lb,  1894. 

We  arrived  here  this  morning  and 
found  a  delightful  bundle  of  letters 
awaiting  us.  We  have  now  been  prac¬ 
tically  three  weeks  without  hearing 
anything  of  the  outside  world— even 
from  a  newspaper  ;  so  that  you  can  im¬ 
agine  how  we  devour  every  word.  Char¬ 
acteristically,  there  was  one  thing  we 
did  hear.  When  we  were  at  Palla,  Mr. 
G.  and  Mr.  A.  Grey  rode  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  (we  were  outspanned  two  miles 
off)  and  saw  one  of  the  English  Bcchu- 
analand  police.  From  him  they  in¬ 
quired  and  learned  who  had  won  the 
Derby.  I  don’t  believe  they  asked  for 
any  other  news. 

My  last  letter  was  written  from  near 
Palla.  Since  then  we  have  continued 
to  trek  through  an  almost  absolutely 
flat  country,  dotted  over  with  bush 
which  varies  in  thickness  and  in  the 
species  of  which  it  is  composed,  but 
which,  as  regards  general  effect  in  the 
landscape,  hardly  varies  at  all.  Owing 
to  it  you  can  rarely  see  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  in  any  direction.  In 
one  place  where  we  outspanned  the 
bush  was  chiefly  composed  of  Mopani 
trees— a  shrub  or  small  tree  which  you 
see  much  mentioned  iii  books  by  ivory- 
hunters,  as  elephants  are  so  fond  of  it. 
It  has  a  very  curious  evergreen  leaf, 
almost  like  the  outspread  wings  of  a 
butterfly,  the  stalk  taking  the  place  of 
the  body.  The  two  halves  usually  fold 
together  a  little,  instead  of  being  quite 
flat.  The  commonest  shrub  of  all  is 
the  camel-thorn,  which  I  mentioned  in 
my  last  letter.  This  being  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter,  many  trees  are  bare, 
and  others  are  yellow  and  russet  in 
their  autumn  coloring.  We  have  had 
no  adventures  since  1  last  wrote,  and 
the  life  is  very  monotonous,  but  so  far 
not  at  all  dull.  We  have  kept  along 
the  Limpopo  for  a  long  way  ;  and  this 
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was  a  paradise  to  the  men,  because 
where  there  are  trees  and  water,  there 
there  is  game.  Mr.  G.  Grey  shot  a 
hartebeest  the  other  day  ;  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  red  deer,  and  its  meat  was 
quite  excellent.  This  particular  ani¬ 
mal  was  in  very  good  health  and  condi¬ 
tion,  but  when  the  skull  was  cut  open 
to  take  o£F  the  horns,  we  found  that 
both  the  top  of  the  nasal  passages  just 
under  the  floor  of  the  brain,  and  also 
tne  cavities  below  the  horns  and  above 
the  brain,  were  full  of  horrible  white 
maggots,  about  an  inch  long  and  very 
fat.  You  never  saw  so  disgusting  a 
sight.  I  put  some  of  the  maggots  in 
spirits  of  wine  to  bring  home.  Yester¬ 
day  both  Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  A.  Grey  had 
shots  at  koodoo,*  but  missed.  The 
latter  came  home  wild  with  excitement 
about  the  sport. 

For  some  days  past  the  water  has 
been  dirty  and  scarce.  It  is  often  so 
dirty  that  you  can’t  see  the  bottom  of 
a  cup  which  is  half  full  of  it,  and  this 
we  not  only  wash  in,  but  drink  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Grey  says  it  is  remarkably 
good.  But  the  tea  does  taste  very  nasty 
at  times.  1  am  becoming  thankful  for 
small  mercies.  When  1  left  home  1 
thought  tea  without  cream  poor  stuff. 
Then  1  began  to  be  thankful  for  fresh 
milk.  Now  tea  with  preserved  milk, 
if  made  with  clean  water,  is  quite  deli¬ 
cious,  and  even  with  dirty  water  is  tol¬ 
erable.  Three  days  ago  we  had  to  cross 
forty  miles  of  “  Thirst  land,”  for  which 
preparations  had  to  be  made.  Mrs. 
Grey’s  and  my  part  in  this  consisted  in 
preparing  some  drinking  water.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  cook’s  boy.  Soul,  was 
sent  to  fetch  some.  After  about  an 
hour  he  returned  with  a  bucket  full  of 
the  muddy  mixture,  which  had  been 
collected  by  means  of  a  tin  pannikin 
from  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  dry  sand 
of  a  river  bed.  (I  have  sketched  that 
river  bed,  and  when  you  see  it  you  will 
not  be  surprised  at  its  taking  so  long 
to  get  water  from  it.)  We  precipitated 
the  mud  in  this  by  means  of  alum, 
then  boiled  and  filtered  it.  But  though 
we  spent  hours  over  this,  we  still  had 
not  enough,  and  tea  and  coffee  had  to 
be  made  with  the  muddy  water.  Mrs. 


*  An  antelope  aa  large  as  a  oow  with  long 
spual  horns. 


Grey  and  I  kept  a  small  private  store 
of  the  clean  water  in  vulcanite  water- 
bottles  of  our  own,  else  we  should  have 
got  none  for  either  painting  or  drink¬ 
ing,  as  the  men  drank  all  the  rest,  and 
hud  some  of  mine  too.  The  “  men” 
means  only  white  men,  for  all  colored 
men  are  called  “loys.”  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  over  the  forty  miles  of 
“  Thirst  land”  was  the  oxen  and  horses, 
and  we  had  to  arrange  our  plans  ac¬ 
cordingly.  W'e  trekked  at  night  for 
ten  miles  (average  pace,  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour).  W  hen  we  outspanned 
early  next  morning,  the  oxen  were 
slowly  driven  back  for  five  miles,  feed¬ 
ing  as  they  went,  to  where  there  was  a 
little  water  which  they  could  drink, 
though  too  filthy  for  us  ;  after  which 
they  were  driven  slowly  back  to  camp. 
We  then  made  three  treks  of  four 
hours,  with  intervals  of  only  two  hours 
between,  arriving  at  Mopani  Pan  at 
about  nine  next  day.  Though  we  have 
light  loads,  and  travelled  all  night,  our 
poor  beasts  were  pretty  well  done  up  by 
that  time.  One  of  our  drivers  is  not 
so  good  as  the  others,  and  does  not 
make  his  oxen  work  evenly,  so  that  one 
of  his  span  was  completely  worn  out, 
and  it  and  its  yoke-fellow  had  to  be 
taken  out  and  allowed  to  come  here 
loose.  The  heavy  sand  of  the  roads  is 
pleasant  for  those  in  the  wagon— when 
the  wind  blows  the  dust  away — and  I 
sleep  during  such  treks  like  a  top  ;  but 
I  have  not  yet  learned  to  sleep  when 
the  road,  as  it  was  this  morning,  is  like 
the  dry  bed  of  a  river  full  of  boulders, 
and  everything  jumps  up  and  down  in 
the  wagon,  including  its  human  occu¬ 
pants.  I  lie  on  my  back  with  my 
knees  up,  and  support  myself  on  my 
elbows  and  feet  to  lessen  the  jar.  Mrs. 
Grey  rolls  and  bounds  about,  groaning 
when  a  worse  jolt  comes  than  usual, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  always  makes 
me  go  into  hopeless  laughter.  All  our 
springs  are  more  or  less  broken,  but  I 
don’t  think  that  it  makes  much  differ¬ 
ence.  These  wonderful  wagons  are  not 
such  paragons  of  excellence  as  they 
should  have  been.  Our  trek  chains 
break  whenever  a  good  strain  is  put  on 
them,  our  springs  are  broken  and  bent, 
the  strain  is  causing  opening  of  the 
boards  like  in  a  ship  after  a  storm. 
One  thing  has  stood  well,  and  that  is 
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the  canvas  tent  over  each,  which  so  far 
remains  entire,  although  the  drivers 
appear  to  take  a  2>eculiar  pleasure  in 
driving  them  against  the  thorn  bushes. 
The  other  night,  in  a  place  where  the 
road  was  extra  wide  and  good,  the 
men’s  wagon  was  driven  against  a  great 
projecting  branch,  of  which  all  the 
twigs  had  been  torn  off  ;  so  that  the 
thick  sharp-pointed  spike  stuck  out  in 
the  most  aggressively  conspicuous  man¬ 
ner.  The  canvas  was  injured,  but, 
wonderful  to  relate,  was  not  ripped 
open. 

If  you  hear  that  we  have  killed  nine 
lions  on  our  way  here,  you  can  believe 
as  much  of  it  as  you  like.  Some  men 
in  a  wagon  in  front  of  us  have  spread 
the  report  along  the  road  that  we  saw 
nine,  and  spent  our  time  in  pursuing 
them  with  rifles  and  revolvers.  So 
much  has  this  been  believed,  that  our 
conductor  met  some  men  carrying  rifles 
who  had  gone  about  with  them  ever 
since  they  heard  the  story,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  the  lions’  appearance. 

We  have  most  kindly  been  lent  a  hut 
to  live  in  here  for  the  twenty- four 
hours  of  our  stay  ;  its  owner,  Mr.  Sad¬ 
dler,  having  vacated  it  for  our  benefit. 
Its  shape  is  that  of  a  magnified  native 
hut,  round,  with  high- peaked  thatched 
roof,  in  which  lizards  run  about.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  Mrs.  Grey’s 
misery  to-night  if  she  fancies  she  hears 
rats  in  the  roof.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  there  is  a  lovely 
view  of  blue  hills  to  the  north,  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  our  trip. 
The  chief  Khama  came  to  see  our 
wagons  this  morning  and  appeared  to 
admire  them,  but  thought  them  too 
wide  for  the  bush.  (They  are  wider 
than  is  usual.)  He  is  much  like  other 
natives  in  general  appearance,  to  our 
undistinguishing  eyes,  and  was  of 
course  dressed  in  European  costume. 
He  scarcely  uttered  a  word,  so  I  don’t 
know  how  much  English  he  knows.  I 
am  told  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  any  one  who  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  policy  so  well  as  he  him¬ 
self  has  done. 

In  telling  you  of  our  difficulties  in 
getting  water,  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
once  all  we  had  for  washing  during 
twenty-four  hours  was  exactly  one  cup¬ 
ful — and  that  black  with  mud  This 
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not  only  did  duty  in  the  morning,  but 
had  to  be  reserved  for  subsequent  use. 
Our  hands  get  filthy  again  but  a  few 
minutes  after  washing,  so  that  one 
must  try  and  wash  them  at  least  once 
during  the  day  ;  and  the  state  of  dirt 
in  w'hich  one  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  is 
disgusting.  If  such  are  the  pleasures 
of  ox-wagon  travelling,  it  is  better  to 
stay  at  home,  you  may  say.  Yet  when 
Mr.  Grey  lately  appealed  to  eacli  of  us 
all  round  to  say  whether,  if  we  could 
at  that  moment  suddenly  project  our¬ 
selves  back  to  England  we  should  do 
so,  there  was  a  unanimous  chorus  of 
“No.” 

IV. 

Bulawayo,  MalabilUand. 

July  bih,  1894. 

Here  we  are,  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  of  our  trekking— and 
perfectly  successfully.  And  here  again 
we  find  a  delightful  batch  of  letters 
awaiting  us.  You  say  that  Sir  Henry 
Loch  thinks  we  shall  never  stand  the 
journey.  He  is  not  the  only  man  who 
thinks  us  crazy.  The  general  view 
over  the  country  is  that  we  are  crazy 
to  come,  and  Mr.  A.  Grey  crazy  to 
bring  us.  People  cannot  believe  we 
are  not  utterly  bored  with  wagon  trav¬ 
elling,  On  the  contrary,  I  find  one 
gets  to  suit  one’s  self  more  and  more 
to  the  situation,  and,  except  for  the 
dust  and  dirt  and  the  hurry,  there  are 
very  few  drawbacks  to  the  life. 

My  last  letter  was  from  Palapsye, 
written  just  before  we  ought  to  have 
started  to  continue  our  travels.  Our 
wagons  had  started  the  night  before, 
and  we  were  to  ride  and  catch  them  up, 
accompanied  by.  Mr.  A.  Grey’s  cousin, 
Major  Grey,  who  remained  with  us  till 
we  reached  Tati.  But  as  the  moment 
for  departure  approached,  a  whisper  ran 
round  that  the  horses  were  lost.  A 
hue  and  cry  was  set  up,  and  after  some 
hours  they  were  recovered  ;  but  by  that 
time  it  was  too  late  to  join  the  wagons 
by  daylight.  Accordingly  it  was  set¬ 
tled  that  we  should  start  when  the 
moon  rose  between  eight  and  nine ; 
and  as  the  wagons  would  meanwhile  be 
going  on,  we  would  have  about  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  to  go  before  we  joined  them. 
As  everything  that  could  had  been  sent 
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on  by  the  wagons,  and  we  had  expect¬ 
ed  to  ride  in  the  hot  sun,  we  had  kept 
out  no  wraps.  Mrs.  Grey  got  one  of 
her  husband’s  jackets,  and,  except  that 
the  sleeves  were  about  six  inches  too 
long,  she  managed  well  enougli.  1  had 
nothing  to  put  over  my  thin  white  cot¬ 
ton  sbiit  except  a  bath-towel.  So  be¬ 
hold  me  heading  the  cavalcade  on  a 
cream-colored  pony,  the  said  bath-towel 
gracefully  disposed  about  my  person  or 
ballooning  in  the  breeze  !  Before  start¬ 
ing  we  all  assembled  in  the  Store  (our 
host  was  the  store-keeper),  and  the 
gentlemen  drank  suceess  to  our  expedi¬ 
tion  in  whiskey  and-soda,  all  of  us  sit¬ 
ting  in  various  positions  on  the  counter. 
The  first  two  miles  of  the  ride  were 
most  unpleasant — the  road  consisting 
of  heavy  sand  thickly  mixed  with  boul¬ 
ders,  like  strawberries  in  whipped 
cream.  JVIrs.  Grey  very  soon  drew  the 
line,  and  preferred  bumping  in  the 
spider  to  stumbling  over  them  on  horse¬ 
back.  1  rode  all  the  way  and  enjoyed 
it  much,  except  that  I  fully  expected 
to  come  a  cropper  over  the  roots  and 
stumps  which  project  here  and  there  in 
the  track,  and  which  you  can’t  see  at 
all  by  night.  Before  we  reached  the 
wagons  we  noticed  that  the  Sfrider  was 
no  longer  near  us.  Mr.  A.  Grey  rode 
back  to  see  what  had  happened,  and 
found  that  the  mules  were  thoroughly 
tired  out  by  the  heavy  sand  on  the 
road,  and  poor  Mrs.  Grey,  finding  her¬ 
self  deserted,  was  desjrairingly  resign¬ 
ing  herself  to  spending  the  night  in  the 
spider  on  the  veldt  with  only  little 
Hendrik  as  a  protector.  Mr.  Grey  tied 
his  horse  behind  the  carriage  and  drove 
the  mules  while  Hendrik  whipped  ; 
and  in  this  way  they  at  last  reached 
the  wagons  about  midnight. 

We  were  now  beginning  to  get  into 
a  country  varied  by  kopjes  from  the 
eternal  busy  plain  through  which  we 
had  hitherto  passed  ;  and  there  was 
also 'a  certain  amount  of  big  game,  and 
with  big  game,  the  possibility  of  lions. 
The  gentlemen  usetl  to  start  every 
morning  at  sunrise  in  hopes  of  killing 
some  buck,  but  were  not  very  success¬ 
ful.  Mr.  G.  Grey  hud  an  excellent 
chance  at  a  cock  ostrich  in  full  plum¬ 
age,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  fire,  his 
horse  ran  in  between  him  and  the  bird. 
Another  day  he  wounded  a  magnificent 


koodoo  bull,  but  could  not  follow  its 
spoor  (footprints).  On  the  23d,  Mr. 
Fitzwilliam  and  Major  Grey  went  out 
together  in  one  direction,  and  the  other 
two  men  in  another.  Before  our  after¬ 
noon  trek  the  two  latter  returned,  but 
not  the  two  former.  This  did  not  make 
us  anxious,  as  we  expected  they  would 
follow  us  to  where  we  outspanned  for  din¬ 
ner.  And  sure  enough  while  at  dinner 
Major  Grey  appeared — but  with  anx¬ 
ious  face,  asking  where  was  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
william  ?  It  was  now  clear  that  the 
latter  was  lost,  and  to  be  lost  in  this 
country  is  no  joke.  They  had  followed 
a  gemsbok.  Major  Grey  got  off  to  fire 
and  his  horse  got  loose.  Mr.  Fitzwill¬ 
iam  continued  to  gallop  on,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  You  can  imagine  what 
an  evening  we  spent,  speculating  as  to 
what  had  happened,  and  what  Mr. 
Fitzwilliam  would  do.  Mr.  Grey  and 
Major  Grey  were  most  anxious,  the 
former  saying  that  when  lost,  even 
people  of  experience  on  the  veldt  fre¬ 
quently  lose  their  heads,  and  telling  us 
of  men  wdio  had  been  lost  fur  days,  and 
never  w^ere  more  than  a  few  miles  from 
the  road  ;  or  who  were  never  found  at 
all.  Awful  visions  of  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
in  a  similar  plight  rose  before  us.  But 
.Mrs.  Grey  and  I  firmly  maintained  that 
w’e  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
would  lose  his  head.  We  said  he  would 
be  perfectly  calm,  and  would  reason  as 
to  tlie  light  course  to  take,  and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Indeed,  so  convinced  was 
1  of  this,  that  my  real  fear  was  that 
he  had  met  with  an  accident  and  was 
disabled.  Major  Grey  rode  back  di¬ 
rectly  dinner  was  over  to  light  a  bon- 
fire  on  a  kopje,  and  to  arrange  for  na¬ 
tives  to  follow  the  spoor  as  soon  as  it 
was  daylight.  We  sat  up  till  late,  fir¬ 
ing  guns  at  intervals,  and  wondering 
whether  our  lost  companion  had  food, 
drink,  or  matches  with  him.  When 
wo  went  to  bed  we  gave  strict  injunc¬ 
tions  that  we  were  to  be  waked  if  any 
news  came  ;  and  as  w'e  undressed  we 
told  each  otlier  what  brutes  we  felt  for 
thinking  of  sleep  at  all,  while  poor  Mr. 
Fitzwilliam  might  bo  shivering  on  the 
veldt.  At  about  three  in  the  morning 
we  were  waked  by  stentorian  yells  of 
“  Hallo,”  “  I  say,’*  ”  Hallo,”  and 
found  Mr.  G.  Grey  had  been  vainly 
endeavoring  to  make  us  hear  that  Mr, 
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Fitzwilliam  had  tiuned  up,  adding  a 
variety  of  scornful  remarks  on  the 
soundness  of  our  slumbers*  when  we 
professed  so  much  anxiety  as  to  his 
fate.  He  declared  he  had  been  shout¬ 
ing  for  several  minutes  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  to  which  we  returned  that 
had  he  used  either  our  names  or  Mr. 
Fitzwilliam’s  we  should  have  waked  at 
the  first  call. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
had  followed  the  gemsbok  till  his  horse 
became  so  leg-weary  that  he  could  go 
no  more.  So  he  got  off  and  walked 
slowly  back  with  him  in  the  direction 
where  he  had  left  Major  Grey.  His 
watch  marked  2.30,  so  there  was  no 
reason  for  hurry.  After  a  little  time 
he  noticed  that  the  sun  was  very  low, 
and  looking  again  at  his  watch,  found 
it  still  at  2.30.  He  knew  now  that  he 
could  not  get  to  the  road  before  dark, 
and  the  moon  did  not  rise  till  after  ten. 
When  the  sun  set  he  determined  to  lie 
down  and  wait  for  the  moon  before 
going  further.  He  had  no  food  and  no 
matches,  only  some  whiskey,  which  he 
husbanded  with  care.  He  padded  his 
coat  well  with  dry  grass  to  keep  warm, 
for  the  nights  are  often  frosty,  and 
then  went  fast  asleep.  When  the  moon 
rose  he  got  up,  saddled  his  horse,  and, 
guiding  himself  by  the  stars,  rede  on 
till  he  reached  the  wagon-track.  He 
followed  this  till  he  came  to  a  camp, 
when  he  shouted  to  know  if  there  was 
any  white  man  there.  It  proved  to  be 
Major  Grey’s,  and  be,  overjoyed,  has¬ 
tily  provided  refreshment  for  man  and 
beast,  after  which  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  rode 
on  to  our  wagons.  Thus  happily  ended 
this  adventure. 

We  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  any 
lions,  but  we  are  told  that  one  killed  a 
horse  near  Tati  about  a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore,  and  our  “  boys”  were  some  of 
them  quaking  for  fear  at  having  to  go 
through  that  district,  and  would  scarce¬ 
ly  go  a  yard  away  from  the  wagons  at 
night.  One  night  something  was  prowl¬ 
ing  round,  for  Major  Grey’s  mules  were 
very  nervous  ;  but  it  was  probably  a 
hyena. 

On  the  30th  we  went  through  some 
very  curious  country,  granite  kopjes 
abounding,  with  huge  stones  balanced 
on  the  top  of  them.  Big,  green,  fleshy 
euphorbias  grow  among  these,  looking 


like  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  only 
with  seventy  instead  of  seven  branches. 
There  were  also  baobabs,  but  none  wete 
near  the  road,  so  I  didn’t  see  any  ;  aud 
wild  figs,  wild  oranges  (I  ineasiired 
one  ;  it  was  13^  inches  in  ciicninfer- 
ence,  and  as  hard  as  a  cricket  ball), 
wild  plums,  and  many  new  and  curious 
trees  and  fruits.  One  tree  has  a  leaf 
rather  like  a  ruopani  leaf,  with  huge 
beans  about  a  foot  long  dangling  all 
over  it.  Another  has  a  circular  winged 
seed,  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  breakfast- 
cup,  with  the  centre  prickly  like  a 
Spanish  chestnut.  Mr.  Fiizwilliam 
brought  us  the  seeds  of  a  bush  which 
he  saw  blazing  red  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off.  The  seeds  grow  in  clustois,  each 
seed  being  winged  and  bright  crimsou 
in  color.  There  aic  also  two  plants 
which  grow  several  feet  high,  and  are 
extraordinarily  handsome.  They  have 
a  tuft  of  thick  fleshy  cactus-like  leaves 
at  the  base,  aud  out  of  this  grows  a 
tall  flower-spike.  In  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  the  flower  is  like  a  long  and  nar¬ 
row  “  red-hot  poker”  {clivea).  The 
other  has  a  flower-spike  that  branches, 
each  branch  being  covered  with  pen¬ 
dant  scarlet  flowers.  They  are  called 
here  “  flowering  aloes.” 

The  last  two  days  before  we  got  here 
were  signalized  by  two  narrow  escapes 
of  our  being  upset,  once  in  the  spider 
and  once  in  the  wagons.  One  of  our 
leading  mules,  Stembok  by  name,  has 
a  strong  will  of  his  own,  and  when  it 
is  crossed  he  turns  right  round  and 
faces  you.  As  the  spider’s  front  wheels 
are  too  high  to  go  under  the  body,  this 
manoeuvre  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  Oa 
this  occasion  one  front  wheel  did  get 
under  somehow,  and  the  other  was 
hoisted  wildly  up  in  the  air,  how,  I 
can’t  imagine  ;  and  the  more  I  look  at 
the  spider,  the  less  I  can  imagine. 
Luckily  it  was  where  we  outspanned, 
so  some  one  caught  the  unruly  one  by 
the  head,  and  saved  us  from  going  over. 
The  last  night  before  we  got  here,  Mr. 
Fitzwilliam  and  I  were  walking  on 
ahead  (the  two  Messrs.  Grey  had  rid¬ 
den  on  to  Bulawayo  the  day  before), 
when  we  came  to  a  ‘‘  spruit”  (running 
stream)  with  very  steep  sides,  and  on 
the  south  side  a  perpendicular  drop  at 
the  bottom.  We  inquired  of  some 
Americans  outspanned  just  beyond. 
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whether  this  was  the  best  drift,  and 
were  told  it  was  ;  so  we  warned  the 
conductor  of  what  was  coining,  and 
got  Mrs.  Grey  out  of  her  wagon.  It 
was  very  funny  to  see  the  wagons  going 
into  the  drift  with  their  serpentine 
lines  of  oxen  in  front ;  and  in  spite  of 
most  powerful  screw-drags,  almost 
shoving  the  wheel-oxen  otf  their  legs. 
And  when  one  of  them  made  a  danger¬ 
ous-looking  lurch  over,  I  saw  Dennison 
put  up  his  arms  as  if  to  support  it,  a  per¬ 
fectly  futile  proceeding  had  it  really  cap¬ 
sized.  Dennison  was  nervous  about  the 
two  tented  wagon.«.  However,  all  got 
through  without  further  accident  than 
smasliing  the  pole  of  the  spider,  which 
was  tied  behind  the  men’s  wagon,  al¬ 
though  they  swayed  about  in  the  most 
drunken  manner. 

Our  poor  brown  pointer  Jess  was  run 
over  and  killed  this  morning  when  the 
wagons  started  again,  as  she  chose  to 
lie  down  to  sleep  between  the  wheels. 
She  was  such  a  nice  dog.  Mercifully 
she  did  not  live  a  minute  after. 

We  passed  through  the  new  town  of 
Bulawayo  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
having  been  exactly  five  weeks  trek¬ 
king.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  quick  journey,  and  has 
quite  upset  all  the  prophecies  of  the 
croakers  Dr.  Jameson  and  Sir  John 
Willoughby,  who  have  a  house  between 
the  old  and  new  towns,  about  two  miles 
from  the  latter,  are  living  in  tents  and 
have  given  us  their  rooms.  It  makes 
one  quite  ashamed  to  accept  so  much 
kindness.  I  have  Sir  John  Willough¬ 
by’s  room.  This  is  a  true  and  faithful 
description  of  it.  It  has  mud  walls, 
mud  floor,  thatched  roof  with  no  ceil¬ 
ing,  doors  made  of  two  packing-case 
lids,  and  an  unglazcd  window  with 
shutter  of  rough  boards.  Furniture  : 
a  bedstead,  one  box  upside  down,  some 
wooden  shelves,  a  small  strip  of  mat¬ 
ting,  an  empty  whiskey-bottle  doing 
duty  as  a  candlestick,  and  (oh  !  lux¬ 
ury)  a  table  !  Dr.  Jameson’s  room, 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Grey,  is  much  the 
same,  only  it  has  a  six-inch-sqnaro 
looking-glass  as  well  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  for  five  weeks  she  has  been  able 
to  look  at  her  back  hair.  The  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen  are  close  by,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
latter  that  there  were  a  few  flies  about. 


Mr.  A.  Grey  asked  Dr.  Jameson’s  fac¬ 
totum,  Garlick,  whether  the  flies  had 
been  verv  troublesome  in  t!ie  summer, 
to  whicfi  ho  replied,  “  Yes,  .indeed, 
sir;  you  couldn’t  see  through  them.” 
The  house  is  very  comfortable  really, 
although  my  description  of  it  may  make 
you  think  it  is  an  inappropriate  abode 
for  the  Administrator  of  a  territory  as 
large  as  France.  But  this  indifference 
to  show  is  one  of  the  things  that  make 
one  proud  of  one’s  countrymen.  Dr. 
Jameson  dined  with  us  the  evening  of 
the  day  we  arrived.  He,  Mr.  A.  Grey, 
and  Sir  J.  Willoughby  have  now  gone 
on  to  the  Bonsor  mine,  and  we  join 
them  there  in  the  wagons  early  next 
week  ;  so  I  hope  we  shall  see  more  of 
him. 

I  have  been  sketching  in  Loben- 
gnla’s  old  town  of  Bulawayo,  which  is 
about  three  quaiters  of  a  mile  from 
here.  It  was  burnt  by  his  order  when 
he  fled.  It  is  on  the  top  of  a  slope, 
and  consisted  of  an  enormous  ciicle  of 
red  mud  huts,  about  four  deep,  and 
close  together,  the  space  enclosed  being 
about  600  yards  in  diameter.  Within 
the  circle  were  liobengula’s  brick 
house  and  his  wives’  huts,  with  a 
wooden  stockade  round  them.  His 
indunas  (chiefs  or  headmen)  lived  with 
their  belongings  in  the  circle  of  huts, 
whose  broken  and  blackened  w^lls  still 
remain,  though  the  thatch  is  all  burnt 
off.  They  were  only  about  four  or  five 
feet  high  to  the  eaves,  and  the  rounded 
doorways  not  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  high.  Of  Lobengula’s  house  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  low  heap  of  bricks  remains. 
It  is  very  pathetic  to  see  the  great  de¬ 
serted  kraal  once  so  populous,  and  now 
tenanted  only  by  a  few  screaming 
plovers  flying  round  and  round  over  it. 
One  or  two  miserable-looking  blacks 
were  squatted  among  the  ashes  grub¬ 
bing  for  a  few  glass  bieads.  Far  away, 
— the  only  thing  that  breaks  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  horizon — you  see  Thabas 
Induna,  the  hill  where  Lobengula  won 
his  first  victory.  In  spite  of  all  his 
cruelties,  one  cannot  help  being  rather 
sorry  for  the  bid  king.  1  think  that 
feeling  is  held  by  most  of  the  people 
engaged  in  the  war.  The  Matabili 
seem  absolutely  quiet,  and  have  no 
sense  of  the  ignominy  of  defeat.  But 
their  insolence  before  the  war  is  almost 
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beyond  belief.  They  would  enter  an 
Englishman’s  wagon  unbidden,  pull 
the  book  he  was  reading  out  of  his 
hand  and  throw  it  on  the  floor  again 
and  again,  spit  into  his  water-bottle, 
snatch  oS  his  hat,  and  if  he  tried  to 
recover  it,  chuck  a  knobkerrie  (club  or 
knobbed  stick)  under  his  chin  so  as  al¬ 
most  to  shatter  his  teeth.  These  in¬ 
sults  had  to  be  borne  in  silence,  as  re¬ 
sistance  would  only  have  ended  in 
murder  by  overwhelming  numbers. 
But  the  forbearance  and  self-restraint 
of  the  white  men  when  their  turn  came, 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  marvellous 
after  such  provocation. 

Garlick  has  given  me  a  delightful 
knobkerrie  made  of  rhinoceros  horn, 
which  he  found  in  Lobengula’s  kraal 
when  the  troops  entered  it  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  We  have  been  spending 
the  morning  in  buying  Matabili  ostrich- 
feather  head  dresses,  etc.,  which  are 
unutterably  filthy,  and  will  have  to 
undergo  a  severe  course  of  fumigation 
before  they  are  presentable. 

V. 

Victoria,  July  26lh,  1894. 

We  left  Bulawayo  on  the  7th,  arriv¬ 
ing  here  two  days  ago,  having  had  a 
very  interesting  journey,  with  about  as 
near  arT  approach  to  anything  like  ad¬ 
venture  as  we  are  likely  to  experience. 
The  day  we  left  we  lunched  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Colenbrander,  who  ha\e  built 
a  set  of  large  huts  close  to  the  new 
Bulawayo.  One  of  these  is  decorated 
with  leopard  skins,  which  are  spread 
on  all  the  seats  and  tables,  a  large 
kaross  covering  the  bed,  the  whole 
having  an  air  of  barbaric  splendor.  It 
was  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  large 
number  of  natives  assembled  for  the 
dance  which  was  to  follow,  but  from 
various  causes,  comparatively  few  came. 
Among  those  that  did  come  were  two 
of  Lobengula’s  brothers  and  several 
other  chiefs.  The  dances  consisted 
chiefly  of  rows  of  men  in  line,  holding 
their  knobkerries  upright  in  one  hand, 
and  slowly  lifting  each  "foot  alternafely 
as  high  as  possible,  and  bringing  it 
down  flat  on  the  sole  with  a  thump  that 
made  one’s  own  soles  ache  to  see  it. 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  monoto¬ 
nous  chant  of  some  eight  or  ten  notes 
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repeated  endlessly  with  the  same  words. 

One  of  these  phrases,  we  were  told 
was  to  the  eflFect  that  as  they  had  no 
corn  that  year  to  make  beer,  the  white 
man  should  give  it  them.  Another 
was  in  praise  of  the  “  good  old  times  •” 
but,  to  judge  by  the  singing,  these 
much-vaunted  times  must  have  been 
lugubrious  enough  to  make  the  old  cow 
die  on  the  spot.  The  women  danced 
in  a  group  by  themselves,  several  of 
them  with  their  babies  tied  on  their 
backs,  the  little  things  taking  the  jogs 
and  shakes  to  which  they  were  subject¬ 
ed  with  absolute  equanimity.  Both 
men  and  women  were  dressed  in  every 
variety  of  garment,  from  a  suit  of 
tweeds  to  a  mere  little  piece  of  skin 
hanging  from*the  waist.  Brass  anklets 
and  bracelets  were  frequent,  and  every 
native  carries  a  snuff-box,  either  round 
the  neck  or  waist  or  stuck  in  his  ear. 

For  this  latter  position  empty  cartridge- 
cases  are  in  much  request.  They  are  I 

stuck  through  a  slit  in  the  lobe  of  the  | 

ear. 

We  left  ^Bulawayo  that  evening  with 
the  wagons  and  three  fresh  s{)an8  of 
oxen.  On  the  way  we  passed  the  scene 
of  the  two  fights  between  the  Chartered 
Company’s  forces  and  the  Matabili  on 
the  march  from  Victoria  to  Bulawayo. 

Mr.  G.  Grey  was  in  both  fights,  and 
by  close  questioning  we  got  very  vivid 
descriptions  of  them  from  him.  The 
extraordinary  folly  of  the  Matabili 
strikes  me  more  than  anything  else. 
They  absolutely  thought  that  they  had 
only  to  fire  a  shot,  and  walk  in  and  as¬ 
segai  our  men  without  a  struggle. 
T’hey  neglected  almost  every  natural 
advantage,  and  showed  neither  tactics 
nor  generalship  of  any  kind.  Neither 
of  the  fights  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
as  severe  as  those  in  the  Soudan  war, 
comparing  them  with  what  one  has 
heard  of  the  latter.  In  the  first  fight 
the  attackers  wete  chiefly  slave  regi¬ 
ments.  In  the  second  they  were  the 
crack  -  and  -  hitherto  -  irivincible  pure 
Matabili  regiments.  Some  of  the  men 
in  these  last  were  really  very  brave,  and 
came  on  recklessly  until  they  were  shot 
down,  but  none  got  nearer  than  about 
150  yards  from  the  laager. 

We  reached  the  Shangani  River 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  lllh,  and 
when  we.  woke  up  I  called  to  John,  our 
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special  “  boy,”  to  know  on  which  side 
of  the  river  we  had  outspanncd,  to 
which  his  lucid  reply  was  “  On  this 
side.”  This  answer  is,  I  think,  on  a 
par  with  that  given  to  ns  one  day  by 
our  native  driver  on  our  way  to  Basu¬ 
toland.  We  saw  three  laige  birds  sit- 
tin-'  on  an  ant-heap,  and  asked  him 
what  they  were.  He  answered  that  ho 
didn’t  know  what  the  black  one  was, 
but  the  two  white  ones  were  black 
crows.  After  leaving  the  Shangani 
River  we  diverged  from  the  main  road 
across  high  grassy  tableland,  very  bare 
of  bush,  where  so  few  vehicles  passed 
that  the  track  was  extremely  indistinct, 
and  occasionally  everyone  was  hunting 
about  to  find  it  at  all.  We  went  along 
the  watershed,  the  streams  on  our  right 
all  joining  the  Lundi,  and  those  on 
our  left  eventually  reaching  the  Zam¬ 
besi.  Unfortunately,  the  track  was 
rather  on  the  south  side  of  the  water¬ 
shed,  and  every  mile  or  so  we  came  up¬ 
on  a  boggy  hollow  forming  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  stream,  and  equally 
every  time  the  buck-wagon  stuck  in 
the  bog.  Then  followed  thrashings 
and  jells  for  about  twenty  minutes 
or  more,  and  then  a  second  or  even  a 
third  span  of  oxen  from  the  oth^er 
wagons  was  put  on  ;  and  after  more 
thrashings  and  yells  we  got  through. 
You  may  wonder  why  the  second  span 
isn’t  put  on  at  once.  It  ought  not  to 
be  put  on  at  all  unless  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary,  for  the  oxen  of  the  first  spun  get 
cunning,  and  if  they  arc  indulged  won’t 
pull  at  all  till  the  second  span  is  put 
on. 

Our  conductor  was  terribly  disgusted 
with  this  road.  Naturally  his  pride  is 
to  get  over  the  ground  as  quickly  as 
possible,  with  as  few  hitches  as  possi¬ 
ble.  But  once  he  has  poured  out  his 
griefs  he  sets  to  work  with  great  energy 
and  resource  to  overcome  the  difficul¬ 
ties.  Nevertheless,  he  remarked,  with 
an  air  of  resigned  despair,  at  the  sixth 
“stick”  in  eight  hours,  that  “this 
gets  kind  of  monotonous.”  The  mo¬ 
notony  was  presently  changed  for  the 
worse.  After  seeing  a  second  span  of 
oxen  set  to  pull,  and  disliking  to  watch 
the  thrashing  the  poor  brutes  had  to 
undergo,  we  walked  on  in  the  dark  as 
far  as  the  next  bog.  There  we  were 
stopped  by  cries,  and  were  presently 


overtaken  by  Mumbu,  one  of  our  late¬ 
ly  acquired  Mashuna  boys,  who  said, 
“  Dtisselboom  broke,”  and  departed. 
We  retraced  our  steps,  to  find  the  buck- 
wagon  still  in  the  hole,  while  the  sound 
of  the  axe,  betrayed  where  a  tree  was 
being  cut  down  to  replace  the  dUs- 
selboom  (pole).  Meanwhile  vigorous 
efforts  were  still  being  made  with  the 
two  spans  of  oxen  to  move  the  wagon, 
and  just  as  we  got  back  we  heard  a 
crack,  and  away  went  the  twenty-eight 
oxen  up  the  hill  at  a  run,  leaving  the 
wagon  behind.  Theiron-work  in  front 
of  it  had  broken.  “  It  wduld  take  a 
blacksmith  two  days’  work  to  repair  it, 
and,  indeed,  only  a  professional  wagon- 
maker  could  do  it,  and  he  supposed  he 
would  have  to  remain  there  for  days 
while  the  other  wagons  went  on  to 
fetch  a  blacksmith.”  Such  were  our 
conductor’s  melancholy  prognostica¬ 
tions,  and  with  snch  a  prospect  we  re¬ 
tired  to  bed.  But  his  pessimistic  feel¬ 
ings  having  now  evaporated  in  words, 
he  off-loaded  the  wagon,  had  it  dug  and 
hauled  out  by  the  “  bojs,”  put  in  his 
new  dtisselboom,  fixed  it  to  the  wagon 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  chains 
in  place  of  the  broken  iron- work,  re¬ 
loaded  it,  and  was  ready  to  start  again 
in  four  dr  five  hours. 

These  “  sticks”  recurred  about  six¬ 
teen  times,  hut  as  there  is,  as  Denni¬ 
son  says,  considerable  monotony  about 
them,  I  will  describe  no  more.  At  the 
last  one  the  dtisselboom  gave  way  again, 
the  only  wonder  being  that  it  had  held 
out  so  long,  but  Dennison  had  antici¬ 
pated  this,  and  had  got  another  one 
ready,  which  we  still  have  on. 

For  the  last  few  miles  we  were  in 
more  hilly  ground,  and  prospectors  for 
gold  had  been  continually  passing. 
The  result  was  any  number  of  veldt 
fires,  which  sometimes  look  very  fine 
in  the  distance  with  their  great  col¬ 
umns  of  smoke  by  day  and  lurid  glow 
in  the  sky  at  night,  but  which  are 
most  odious  from  all  other  points  of 
view,  as  they  destroy  the  bush  and 
make  the  great  plains  a  sheet  of  black. 
The  dust  from  this  is  so  fine  that  it 
gets  inside  all  one’s  clothes,  and  the 
consequent  washing  required  is  serious. 
At  last  we  reached  the  Selukwe  Hills, 
and  outspanned  near  the  Bonsor  mine, 
where  Mr.  Grey  rejoined  us.  The  road 
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here,  if  road  it  may  be  called,  ceasce. 
A  few  Scotch  carts  (light  two-wheeled 
wagons)  have  passed  along,  but  no 
tent-wagons  had  ever  done  so.  From 
this  time  till  we  got  near  to  Victoria 
we  travelled  almost  entirely  by  day,  as 
we  should  almost  certainly  have  been 
upset  had  we  trekked  by  night.  The 
wagons  started  one  morning  at  7.30, 
with  Mr.  G.  Grey  as  pioneer,  cutting 
the  trees  before  them,  while  the  rest  of 
us  went  to  see  the  Bonsor  mine.  It 
consists  of  a  shaft  newly  sunk  on  the 
site  of  some  prehistoric  workings,  the 
dng-out  holes  of  which  are  still  visi¬ 
ble  ;  while  close  by  are  little  pits  and 
grooves  in  the  rock  believed  to  have 
been  worn  by  grinding  the  quartz. 
Even  the  stones  with  which  they 
ground  it  still  lie  beside  or  in  the 
holes.  To  allow  of  our  going  down 
the  shaft  a  kind  of  seat  had  been  rigged 
up,  attached  by  a  rope  round  a  hand- 
windlass,  and  in  this,  guiding  ourselves 
by  our  feet  from  hitting  the  walls  of 
tire  shaft,  we  descended  one  by  one, 
some  sixty  feet  to  the  bottom.  The 
ancient  miners,  whoever  they  were,  had 
gone  down  within  about  four  feet  of 
this,  and  the  question  was  why  they 
had  stopped  there?  Were  they  driven 
out  of  the  country  or  had  the  gold 
come  to  an  end  at  that  depth  ?  It  is 
now  believed  that  here  at  any  rate  it 
was  not  from  the  latter  cause,  but 
whereas  near  the  surface  the  gold  lies 
in  the  quartz  free,  at  the  lower  level  it 
is  combined  with  pyrites,  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  chemical 
processes  have  been  discovered  which 
permit  of  its  being  extracted  from  Uiis 
in  a  way  that  pays.  A  small  drive  of 
some  ten  or  twenty  feet  has  been  made 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  across  the 
quartz  reef  bearing  the  gold.  At  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  the  gold-bearing  strata  that 
I  saw  are  gray-colored,  and  not  at  once 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding 
rock.  In  this  district  the  gold  is  found 
in  white  quartz  (if  streaky,  like  bacon, 
so  much  the  better)  between  layers  of 
dark  reddish-brown  “  slate.”  Here 
the  quartz  reef  is  vertical  and  extends 
along  the  surface  above  ground  for 
more  than  a  mile.  Experience  shows 
that  as  a  rule  when  the  extension  above 
ground  is  as  much  as  that,  the  exten¬ 
sion  below  is  also  considerable.  The 
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“slate”  is  a  metamorphosed  aqueous 
stratum.  All  this  I  gathered  (I  hope 
correctly)  from  Mr.  McIntyre,  the  en¬ 
gineering  manager,  who  took  infinite 
pains  to  explain  and  show  ns  every, 
thing.  We  were  afterward  shown  some 
“  panning”  of  the  quartz  from  here 
and  from  the  Dunraven  mine  (where 
they  have  come  on  three  gold  bearing 
reefs  of  different  thicknesses),  and 
though  the  quartz  thus  panned  was  so 
coarsely  crushed  that  among  pieces 
of  the  size  of  peas  taken  up  at  random 
we  could  see  the  gold,  yet  the  gold  left 
after  the  panning  was  over  was  consid¬ 
erable  in  amount.*  When  we  left  the 
mine  we  went  down  a  pass,  through 
the  lovely  wooded  hills  along  which 
the  wagons  were  slowly  threading  their 
way.  The  trees  were  mostly  either 
mountain  acacia  or  mahobo-hobo,  this 
last  resembling  a  magnolia  more  than 
anything  else,  only  the  leaves  are  coarse¬ 
ly  ribbed  and  wider,  and  it  Ijears  a 
fruit  which  we  are  told  is  very  good 
eating.  We  had  not  gone  far  before 
we  saw  one  of  the  wagons  resting  in  a 
fainting  condition  (if  wagons  can  be 
imagined  to  faint)  agaiirsta  tree,  while 
all  the  drivers,  leaders,  conductor  and 
assistants  were  employed  in  trying  to 
hoist  it  up  so  as  to  get  it  past  the  tree. 
Our  contingent  of  men  materially  as¬ 
sisted  in  that  process,  and  wdiat  between 
digging  on  one  side  and  shoving  on  the 
other,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  right¬ 
ing  it,  but,  alas  !  no  longer  in  its  pris¬ 
tine  beauty,  for  all  one  side  of  the  tent 
was  battered  in,  and  all  my  dressing 
and  drawing  things,  which  were  hung 
on  that  side,  were  scattered  in  wild  con 
fusion,  some  spoiled  and  some  lost. 
However,  the  damage  was  not  as  great 
as  I  at  one  time  feared,  and  1  have  had 
no  irreparable  losses.  This  over,  poor 
Dennison  had  to  rush  forward  to  the 
buck-wagon,  which  hud  taken  the  op 
portunity  to  get  stuck  ahead  of  us 
and  so  it  continued.  No  sooner  was 
one  wagon  got  past  a  critical  place  than 
another  was  in  one.  Sometimes  the 
slope  of  the  hill  at  right- angles  tc  the 
direction  of  the  track  was  so  great  that 

*  Panning  consists  in  shaking  some  finely 
crashed  gold-bearing  rock  in  a  basin  of  water, 
until  the  gold,  being  heaviest,  forms  a  fine 
sediment  at  the  bottom,  the  rest  being  care- 
fally  poured  off. 
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the  wagons  were  only  saved  from  cap¬ 
sizing  by  four  men  hauling  with  reims 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  here  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre’s  strength  was  invaluable.  Some¬ 
times  a  very  steep  dip  with  rocky  sides 
and  bottom  would  occur,  and  tlie  ab¬ 
sence  or  presence  of  a  small  stone  (and 
there  were  always  plenty  of  both  small 
and  big  ones)  at  the  critical  moment 
would  determine  whether  the  wagon 
went  over  or  not ;  or  a  turn  would  be 
so  sharp  that  many  trees  would  have  to 
be  cut  to  allow  of  the  oxen  getting  suffi- 
ciently  in  a  straight  line  to  be  able  to 
pull.  It  was  really  very  exciting  to 
watch.  At  last  we  got  through  the 
worst  of  the  pass  without  an  upset,  but 
the  poor  spider  following  behind  got 
the  bolt  joining  the  under  carriage  to 
the  body  jerked  out,  and  the  four 
mules,  pulling  the  driver  and  front 
wheels  after  them,  left  the  rest  mildly 
but  firmly  in  a  hole.  Luckily  this  was 
close  to  where  the  wagons  had  out- 
spanned,  and  the  resourceful  Mr.  G. 
Grey  managed  to  mend  it  somehow  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  ;  and  by  al¬ 
ways  getting  out  whenever  the  road  was 
more  than  usually  covered  with  rocks 
and  boulders,  and  by  continual  tying 
together  with  reims,  we  have  actually 
got  it  here  with  only  one  more  break¬ 
down.  After  getting  through  the 
Selukwe  Hills  the  road  got  much  bet¬ 
ter,  or  rather,  the  grass  plains  were 
smooth  enough,  and  spruits  only  came 
at  intervals.  We  lost  a  whole  day 
through  our  two  black  guides  taking 
us  wrong,  and  thus  we  only  succeeded 
in  going  eighteen  miles  on  the  right 
road  in  four  days.  Extra  delay  was 
caused  by  the  “  long-wagon”  (perch- 
pole)  of  the  buck-wagon  getting  badly 
cracked  in  crossing  a  spruit  on  the 
wrong  road.  We  had  immediately  to 
outspan,  and  as  no  suitable  tree  could 
be  found  to  replace  it,  it  had  to  be  lied 
up  with  reims  wound  round  it  while 
wet,  which  shrunk  when  drying,  so  as 
to  hold  extremely  tightly  and  firmly. 
Reims  are  one’s  salvation  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Dennison  shot  a  beautiful  leed- 
huck  this  day,  which  1  spent  my  lime 
in  sketching,  while  Mrs.  Grey  and  Mr. 
Fitzwilliam  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  kopje.  She  came  down 
almost  in  tears,  and  looking  like  a 
prickly  hedgehog.  Yon 


never  saw' 


such  a  sight.  Her  whole  dress,  inside 
and  out,  was  one  mass  of  prickles  : 
you  could  hardly  see  an  inch  of  the 
stuff  of  which  it  was  made.  The 
prickles  are  seeds  about  half  an-inch 
Jong,  ending  in  four  little  points,  which 
hold  on  like  grim  death.  You  can’t 
brush  them  off  ;  they  must  be  picked 
off  by  hand.  The  plant  grows  in  great 
profusion  wherever  there  has  been  na¬ 
tive  cultivation,  and  as  the  Makalangas 
always  live  at  the  tops  of  the  kopjes 
for  fear  of  the  Matabili,  and  grow  all 
sorts  of  plants  in  the  crannies  of  the 
rocks,  you  invariably  find  this  aboini- 
nable  weed  in  such  places.  So  bad  is 
it  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  up 
kopjes  now. 

All  through  this  district  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  game,  and  riding  about  I 
constantly  saw  the  spoor  of  various 
kinds  of  buck,  and  sometimes  the  ani¬ 
mals  themselves,  as  well  as  jackals  and 
huge  baboons.  One  day  wo  galloped 
some  way  after  several  of  these,  until 
they  got  to  ground  where  we  could  not 
follow  them.  Another  day,  when  I 
was  out  riding  with  Mr.  G.  Grey  and 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  we  saw  a  honey-bird 
which  perched  near  us  on  a  tree  and 
■began  uttering  its  chattering  note. 
VVe  followed  it  as  it  went  from  bush  to 
bush  for  some  way  till  we  came  to  a 
tree  from  which  some  one  had  pre¬ 
viously  cut  out  a  bees'  nest  with  an 
axe.  The  birds  still  kept  chattering 
and  flew  on,  so  we  followed  it  again  for 
about  a  hundred  yards,  when  it  stopped 
once  more.  We  examined  the  trees 
beside  us,  and  presently  found  one 
which  was  quite  hollow,  and  through  a 
small  hole  we  could  see  the  honeycomb 
inside,  but  as  we  had  no  axe  we  could 
not  cut  the  tree  open.  Then  the  bird 
left  off  chattering,  and  we  saw  no  more 
of  it.  What  a  fraud  it  must  have 
thought  us  !  It  is  a  very  insignificant¬ 
looking  bird,  smaller  than  a  thrush  and 
dirty-gray  or  drab  color,  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  The  native  superstition  is 
that  if  you  do  not  give  the  bird  some 
of  the  honey  to  which  it  leads  you,  it 
will  lead  the  next  person  it  finds  to  a 
snake  or  a  lion. 

We  are  surrounded  now  with  native 
servants,  with  fine  black  skins  and  the 
minimum  of  clothes.  They  are  just 
like  children,  thoughtless,  callons,  and 
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good-humored.  You  have  to  tell  them 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
every  day,  as  they  never  remember  a 
general  order.  Sometimes  I  surrepti¬ 
tiously  try  to  draw  their  portraits,  but 
they  don’t  like  it,  and  shift  somewhere 
else  before  1  have  done  more  than  a 
stroke  or  two.  Some  natives  are  very 
finely  built  men,  but  most  are  rather 
poorly  made,-  and  of  low  type. 

One  day,  as  Mr.  A.  Grey  was  riding, 
he  heard  singing  in  the  bush  some  way 
off,  and  on  going  to  see  what  it  was, 
found  a  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children  threshing  “  oofoo”  (a  kind  of 
millet),  who  immediately  on  his  ap¬ 
pearance  took  to  flight.  They  present¬ 
ly  returned,  however,  and  he  then  went 
to  fetch  the  rest  of  us.  They  had  a 
threshing-floor,  round  which  were  ar¬ 
ranged  platforms  of  branches  about 
three  or  four  feet  high,  on  which  were 
great  heaps  of  unthreshed  grain.  In 
the  middle,  on  the  ground,  was  the 
oofoo  they  were  threshing,  and  round  it 
was  a  circle  of  about  forty  men  and  ten 
women,  each  with  a  new  white-peeled 
club  rather  like  a  heavy  hockey-stick, 
with  which  they  threshed,  hitting  with 
the  convex  outer  side  of  the  knob.  All 
the  time  they  sang  and  danced  round 
the  heap,  the  blows  coming  down  in 
regular  time  to  the  singing.  The  songs 
were  all  short,  of  one  or  two  phrases 
only  both  as  to  music  and  words,  and 
mostly  descending  somewhat  chromati¬ 
cally.  One  especially  was  rather  like 
irregular  chimes,  ending  on  what  would 
be  the  third  of  our  scale.  But  they 
sang  so  out  of  tune,  and  their  intervals 
were  often  so  unexpected,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  say  what  their 
scale  was.  The  songs  were  not  spe¬ 
cially  minor  in  key.  In  the  intervals 
for  rest  between  the  songs  (each  song 
■was  repeated  ad  nauseam  without  a 
pause),  they  drank  Kaffir  beer.  Mr. 
G.  Grey  ordered  the  induna  to  fetch  a 
calabash  (hollowed  out  gourd)  of  beer 
for  him  to  drink.  It  was  curious  to 
see  the  chief  of  all  these  men,  who 
could  have  crushed  us  in  a  minute  had 
they  been  so  minded,  after  a  look  at 
Mr.  G.  Grey,  humbly  go  and  lift  up  the 
calabash  and  bring  it  to  him  without  a 
murmur,  while  the  rest  of  the  natives 
stood  gazing  at  ns.  1  didn’t  half  like 


it,  but  I  expect  it  is  right  to  impregg 
them  with  our  moral  superiority. 
While  we  were  there  the  women  were 
kept  at  that  part  of  the  circle  which 
was  farthest  away  from  us.  Mr.  G. 
Grey  says  wo  are  very  lucky  to  have 
seen  this  threshing  dance,  as  the  na-  ' 
tives  will  not  do  anything  of  the  sort 
to  order,  and  you  only  get  the  chance 
by  chance. 

On  the  Slst  we  reached  the  Tokwe 
River,  the  rocky  drift  being  somewhat 
troublesome  for  the  wagons  to  crosg. 
Mr.  G.  Grey  had  procured  some  dyna¬ 
mite  to  explode  in  the  w’ater  in  hopeg 
of  stunning  a  crocodile  ;  and  while  the 
wagons  were  crossing  the  drift  we  re¬ 
paired  to  a  large  deep  pool  a  little  wav 
off,  threw  in  tlie  dynamite,  and  wailed 
anxiously  for  the  result,  cameras  in 
hand.  After  a  pause,  two  or  three  lit¬ 
tle  lish  floated  to  the  top,  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Mr.  G.  Grey  saw  the  marks 
where  a  crocodile  had  been  lying  on  a 
sand-bank,  but  that  hardly  consoled  ns. 

Yesterday  morning  the  two  Messrs. 
Grey  rode  on  to  make  arrangements  for 
our  stay  here.  We  were  still  about 
seven  miles  off  when  we  inspanned 
after  dinner.  Mrs.  Grey  and  I  walked 
in  front  of  the  wagons  all  the  way,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  two  dogs  About 
two  miles  from  the  town  we  heard  foot¬ 
steps  in  front.  The  dogs  rushed  for¬ 
ward  barking,  and  then  equally  quick¬ 
ly  rushed  back  and  kept  cowering  be¬ 
hind  us.  The  terrible  danger  from 
which  they  fled  turned  out  to  be,  Mr. 
G.  Grey,  who  came  to  meet  us  and 
show  us  where  in  the  town  we  were  to 
outspan,  and  we  w'alked  on  with  him. 
Somehow  we  missed  the  right  track  in 
the  town,  and  wandered  about  trying 
to  find  our  abode,  knocking  people  up 
from  their  first  sleep,  and  generally 
being  a  nuisance,  till  at  last  we  got  to 
our  destination,  after  being  four  hours 
on  our  feet.  I  don’t  wonder  at  our 
missing  the  track,  for  close  to  the  town 
there  ^re  dozens,  all  just  alike  ;  and  it 
was  quite  dark  with  no  moon  and  no 
lights  in  the  houses.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  set  down  apparently  per¬ 
fectly  casually  on  the  veldt,  and  at  con¬ 
siderable  intervals.  Oiily  about  fifty 
whiles  live  here,  of  which  three  or  four 
are  women.  The  town  is  much  more 
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p'ctnresqnely  situated  than  Bulawayo,  the  grass  being  short  and  eaten  of 
with  pretty  hills  all  round  ;  but  the  locusts,  and  with  scarcely  any  bush. — 
veldt  itself  close  by  is  ugly  just  now,  National  Iteview. 


A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE.— THE  HOME  LIFE. 

T5Y  PHYLLIS  BROWNE. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  ne.xt  en  home  is  the  dearest  spot  on  earth, 
meeting  of  the  Home  Parliament,  Mr.  It  is  hallowed  to  them  by  the  tenderest 
Brown,  the  Speaker,  received  two  or  memories,  and  for  those  who  dwell 
three  letters  from  members  “  petition-  therein  they  feel  the  deepest  attach¬ 
ing”  that  the  subject  of  the  next  dis-  rnent  and  concern.  Sometimes,  in- 
cussion  might  be  Life  in  the  Home.  deed,  fathers  and  mothers  think  that 

From  these  letters  it  appeared  that  they  would  gladly  lay  down  their  lives, 
certain  worthy  heads  of  families  had  if  by  so  doing  they  might  promote  the 
hecotne  seriously  uneasy,  because  they  best  interests  of  the  kindred  who  are 
thought  they  had  discovered  that  the  bound  to  them  by  the  ties  of  blood  and 
tendencies  of  modern  society  were  op-  of  soul,  and  by  the  associations  of  the 
posed  to  the  time-honored  influence  home. 

of  home.  They  feared  that  it  was  “  But  home  is  not  merely  a  spot  that 
much  more  usual  now  than  it  used  to  is  consecrated  to  us  by  affection  ;  it  is 
be  for  members  of  the  same  family,  also  the  place  where  we  expect  and  hope 
who  dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  to  be  to  nourish  and  to  cultivate  the  vijtues 
separated  in  thought  and  feeling,  to  which  would  die  in  the  atmosphere  of 
have  different  interests  and  different  the  world.  Virtue  begins  at  home  ; 
sympathies.  They  had  noticed,  too.  in  piety  begins  at  home.  The  world  is 
several  instances  tliat,  after  homes  had  sadly  in  want  of  groat  and  good  men 
been  broken  up  (as  all  homes  must  iiK  and  women.  Here  and  there  they  ap- 
evitably  be  in  course  of  time),  brothers  pear,  and  do  valuable  work,  lifting  the 
and  sisters  ceased  to  care  for  each  other,  lives  of  those  with  whom  they  come 
and  drifted  entirely  apart.  These  con-  into  contact.  But  if  we  make  inquiry 
ditions  our  worthy  friends  regarded  as  we  nearly  always  find  that  these  bene- 
most  calamitous  ;  and  seeing  that  the  factors  of  society  came  from  a  good 
Home  Parliament  had  been  established  home.  Much  of  the  benevolence  and  ^ 
for  the  ventilation  of  various  shades  of  the  integrity  which  characterized  them 
opinion  on  phases  of  domestic  life,  they  belonged  to  their  fathers  and  mothers 
urged  that  the  members  should  imme-  before  them  ;  it  is  the  embodiment  of 
diately  turn  their  attention  to  this  most  the  spirit  which  ruled  in  the  home  of 
important  subject,  in  the  hope  that  the  their  childhood. 

cause  of  the  mischief  might  be  made  “  The  Christian  homes  of  England 
evident,  and  its  cure  might  be  pointed  we  regard  as  the  anchor  of  the  State  ; 
out.  and  where  shall  we  turn  if  they  fail  us  P 

To  this  request  .Mr.  Brown  gladly  re-  Unfortunately,  we  begin  to  fear  tliat 
sponded  in  the  affirmative,  the  more  so  they  are  about  to  fail  us.  The  ideas  of 
as  he  cordially  sympathized  with  the  those  around  us  are  going  through  a 
ideas  of  those  who  made  it.  All  other  great  change.  Brothers  and  sisters  go 
subjects,  therefore,  he  set  aside  for  the  in  different  directions  ;  they  no  longer 
time,  in  order  that  Home  Life  might  share  each  other’s  purposes  ;  some  of 
be  thoroughly  discussed;  and  as  his  the  young  folks  are  losing  their  respect 
much  respected  friend  Mr.  Smith  was  for  the  opinions  of  their  fathers  and 
one  of  the  leading  petitioners,  he  was  mothers  ;  and  it  is  comparatively  rare 
invited  to  introduce  the  chosen  topic.  to  find  a  family  whose  members  mingle 

The  committee  being  assembled,  Mr.  in  common  aims.  It  is  obvious,  of 
Smith  spoke  as  follows  :  “  1  suppose  course,  that  the  manifestation  of  this 
that  to  the  majority  of  men  and  worn-  change  will  vary  with  circumstances. 
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It  will  show  itself  differently  in  the 
town  and  in  the  country,  among  differ¬ 
ent  social  classes,  and  at  different  epochs 
of  life.  Still,  it  is  to  be  seen  almost 
everywhere,  and  we  deeply  deplore  it. 
We  should,  indeed,  rejoice  if  we  could 
do  anything  to  discover  its  cause,  and 
to  cure  it.” 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes 
after  Mr.  Smith  sat  down  ;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Home  Parliament  looked 
very  serious.  Evidently  they  felt  that 
they  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  crying  danger.  Mrs,  Aitchisou,  who 
as  the  result  of  her  efforts  at  the  last 
sitting  had  been  unanimously  elected 
a  member,  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence.  She  said  : 

“  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  what  Mr.  Smith  has  said.  The 
influence  of  home  has  done  much  good 
in  the  past,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  it  is  losing  its  power.  To  my 
mind,  the  cause  of  the  mischief  is  the 
devotion  exhibited  by  the  young  people 
to  outside  interests— interests,  that  is, 
that  are  apart  from  the  home.  In 
these  days  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  the 
home  as  merely  a  lodging  where  we  can 
get  our  meals  and  sleep,  instead  of 
looking  on  it  as  a  sanctuary.  The 
modern  craze  for  physical  exercise  is  to 
blame  for  this  to  a  large  extent.  The 
game  of  golf  separates  brothers  from 
sisters  ;  lawn-tennis  was  much  to  be 
preferred.  The  women  who  play  golf 
ire  very  exceptional ;  yet  with  men  the 
liking  for  it  is  a  sort  of  fever — when 
they  catch  it  we  can  do  nothing  with 
them  but  allow  the  disease  to  run  its 
course.  While  it  lasts,  however,  it 
effectually  puts  a  stop  to  all  hope  of 
domestic  union.  Almost  as  disastrous, 
though  not  quite  as  selfish,  is  the  out- 
of-door  life  in  committees  which  is  so 
much  praised.  The  members  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  are  lost  to  the  home  when  once  they 
begin  to  attend  committees  and  take 
part  in  public  work.  Charity  begins 
at  home ;  we  ought  never  to  forget 
that.” 

Charlie  Smith,  the  son  of  the  Mr. 
Smith  who -had  introduced  the  discus¬ 
sion,  now  caught  the  Speaker’s  eye. 
Apparently  he  wished  to  reply  to  Mrs. 
Aitchison.  He  said  :  “I  have  been 
reading  Boswell’s  ‘  Life  of  Johnson,’ 
lately,  and  the  remarks  made  by  Mrs. 


Aitchison  have  made  me  think  of  au 
anecdote  I  found  there.  Hannah  More 
was  praising  the  good  Doctor  rather 
effusively  one  day,  and  he  did  not  en¬ 
joy  the  experience.  He  bore  it  fora 
time,  and  then  he  said,  very  impa¬ 
tiently,  ‘  Madam,  you  ought  to  consid¬ 
er  what  your  praise  is  worth  before  you 
thrust  it  down  my  throat.’  So,  sure¬ 
ly,  we  young  people  might  say  to  the 
eldeis,  ’  Friends,  vou  ought  to  think 
what  your  home  life  is  worth  before 
you  ask  us  to  give  up  our  pleasures  for 
Its  sake.’  There  is  no  harm  in  golf. 
It  is  very  agreeable  and  healthful  exer¬ 
cise  ;  the  only  reasonable  objection  that 
could  be  brought  against  it  is  that  it  is 
expensive,  so  that  only  wealthy  people 
can  take  part  in  it.  Yet  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  belonging  to  it  that  need  separate 
the  members  of  families,  and  every  sea¬ 
son  an  increasing  number  of  ladies  en¬ 
joy  it.  Mrs,  Aitchison  does  not  speak 
with  the  same  condemnation  of  cricket ; 
yet  surely  cricket  has  done  more  than 
golf  to  separate  brothers  and  sisters  ? 

“  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  our 
friends,  especially  my  father,  will  think 
me  sadly  mistaken  if  I  speak  candidly 
on  this  topic,  but  I  hope  they  will  ex¬ 
cuse  me  if  I  say  what  I  really  think 
about  it.”  (“  Hear,  hear  !”  Cer¬ 
tainly,  speak  out  !”  was  heard  from 
different  parts  of  the  room  in  response 
to  this  appeal.)  ‘‘  Well,  then,  1  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  value  of  the 
influence  of  home  has  been  much  over¬ 
rated.  The  exclusiveness  upon  which 
what  is  called  the  ‘  home  life  ’  of  the 
last  generation  was  built,  was  a  very 
selfish  thing.  It  encouraged  self-in¬ 
dulgence,  and  there  was  in  it  a  good 
deal  of  the  feeling  which  says  to  the 
world  generally,  ‘  Stand  by,  for  1  am 
holier  than  thou.’  It  was  pleasant 
enough,  I  dare  say,  for  the  people  who 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  charmed  cir¬ 
cles  ;  but  it  was  very  aggravating  to 
outsiders,  and  it  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
cliquism. 

‘‘  I  was  particularly  astonished  to 
hear  Mrs.  Aitchison  say  what  she  did 
about  public  spirit,  or,  as  she  expressed 
it,  ‘  out-of-door  life  in  committees.’ 
You  cannot  accomplish  very  much  in 
philanthropy  if  you  work  alone,  you 
are  compelled  to  join  hands  with  some 
one  else  there,  and  I  thought  the  tradi- 
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tion  of  service  to  our  fellows  was  spe¬ 
cially  cherished  by  those  who  desire  to 
foster  home  influence.  Of  course,  in¬ 
terest  in  philanthropic  work  interferes 
to  some  extent  with  family  gatherings, 
but  it  need  not  do  away  with  them  en¬ 
tirely  ;  indeed,  if  all  the  members  of  a 
family  were  of  the  same  spirit,  it  would 
make  them  more  delightful.  After  all, 
some  of  us  think  that  the  ‘  Musical 
Evenings  ’  and  ‘  Friendly  at  Homes  ’ 
of  stereotyped  home  life  get  very  dull 
after  they  have  been  repeated  on  the 
same  pattern  for  a  score  of  times.  If 
the  living  element  of  an  unselfish  pur¬ 
pose  inspired  those  who  took  part  in 
them,  they  would  be  much  more  satis¬ 
factory.  ” 

Mrs.  Brown  had  listened  to  Charlie 
Smith  with  much  interest,  and  when 
he  gave  up  speaking  she  said  :  “  If  any 
one  were  to  say  to  me,  ‘  Of  what  use 
is  your  Home  Parliament?  What  is 
the  good  of  talking  over  domestic  ques¬ 
tions,  and  getting  to  know  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  people  who  think  quite  ditfer- 
ently  from  yourselves  about  them?’  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  recall  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  two  friends  to  whom  we 
have  just  listened.  Mrs.  Aitchison  and 
Charlie  think  they  are  on  different 
sides,  but  they  are  as  a  matter  of  fact 
at  one.  Mrs.  Aitchison  has  no  wish  to 
encourage  selfishness”  (“  Hear,  hear,” 
said  poor  Mrs.  Aitchison),  “  nor  has 
our  friend  Charlie  the  least  desire  to 
destroy  family  affection”  (”  Decidedly 
not,”  said  Charlie).  “Then  that  is 
where  we  stand.  Both  have  the  same 
purpose,  but  they  look  at  the  question 
from  different  standpoints,  and  so  they 
obtain  a  different  view  of  the  same 
thing. 

”  There  is  an  old  saying  that  there 
would  be  two  opinions  about  a  cracked 
bell,  if  the  cracked  bell  could  speak  for 
itself.  Our  friends  who  have  become 
impatient  with  the  old-fashioned  type 
of  home  life  have  stood  hitherto  wiih 
regard  to  us  in  the  position  of  ‘  the 
cracked  bell.’  We  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  there  was  no  justification 
for  their  opinions,  and  that  they  were 
entirely  wrong.  Yet  when  we  consent 
to  listen  to  them  we  find  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  them  value  the  affection  and 
sympathy  of  home  as  much  as  we  do  ; 
what  they  dislike  is  the  exclusive  spirit 
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and  the  humdrum  conventionality 
which  60  often  prevailed  in  it  For 
this  objection  there  is  a  certain  justifi¬ 
cation.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
truest  and,  indeed,  the  only  way  of 
preserving  the  home  influence  is  to  take 
measures  to  make  the  members  of  our 
families  interested  in  the  same  subjects. 
Encourage  them  from  their  earliest 
years  to  sympathize  with  each  other, 
and  they  will  not  drift  apart  when  they 
grow  old.” 

“  Yet  how  can  we  hope  that  children 
will  grow  up  in  love  and  sympathy,” 
here  interposed  Mrs.  Saunders  ;  ”  grow 
up,  that  is,  caring  for  the  same  things 
and  sharing  the  same  purposes,  when 
they  do  not  spend  their  childhood  to¬ 
gether  ?  When  I  am  told  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  home  is  on  the  wane,  I 
cannot  help  wishing  that  boys  and  girls 
could  be  educated  together  at  home. 
Well-to-do  parents  very  often  decide 
that  the  very  best  thing  they  can  do 
for  their  boys  is  to  send  them  to  a 
boarding-school  as  soon  as  they  leave 
the  nursery.  Of  course,  the  natural 
consequence  is  that  sympathy  and  com¬ 
munion  between  brothers  and  sisters 
dies  a  natural  death  ;  there  is  nothing 
'■for  it  to  feed  on.  Of  course  we  can 
understand  that  in  many  cases  the 
course  adopted  is  inevitable  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  unfortunate.  The  mind  of  a 
little  child  is  wax  to  receive,  marble  to 
retain  ;  yet  during  the  most  impres¬ 
sionable  period  of  life  parents  send  their 
children  away  from  home,  and  then 
are  astonished  that  when  they  leave 
school  they  do  not  possess  the  spirit  of 
home.  It  always  seems  to  mo  that  to 
send  a  little  child  out  of  the  home  is  a 
queer  way  of  thanking  the  Lord  for 
sending  him  into  it.” 

“  Perhaps  the  parents  think  that  it 
does  the  boys  good  to  send  them  to 
school,”  said  Mrs.  Aitchison.  “  There 
is  no  doubt  that  at  school  boys  harn  to 
make  their  own  way,  and  to  help  them- 
selvts  ;  also  they  learn  the  ways  of  the 
world  far  belter  than  they  would  do  at 
home.” 

”  The  fact  is  undeniable, said  Mr. 
Edward  Jones,  ”  but  for  all  that  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  is  much  truth 
in  what  Mrs.  Saunders  says.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  an  .inconsistency  for  parents  to 
grieve  because  the  young  people  of  the 
49 
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same  family  drift  apart  when  they  have 
grown  lip,  if  they  have  been  kept  apart 
during  the  most  impressionable  period 
of  life.  There  is  always  a  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathy  between  those  who  can  say  to 
each  other  ‘Do. you  remember?’  I 
imagine  that  parents  would  be  wise  if, 
instead  of  sending  boys  and  girls  to 
boarding-schools,  they  would  occasion¬ 
ally  try  to  arrange  to  have  them  well 
educated'  and  still  live  at  home,  and 
then  introduce  into  the  home  some  of 
.  the  advantages  which  are  gained  at 
school.  Bovs  ‘  learn  their  way  about,’ 
as  it  is  called — that  is,  they  learn  to 
help  themselves— at  school,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  have  to  rough  it  a  little. 
The  children  of  well  to-do  parents  who 
are  kept  at  home  are  made  too  comfort¬ 
able  ;  the  consequence  is  they  become 
exacting,  self-indulgent,  and  disin¬ 
clined  to  exertion.  Young  people 
brought  up  thus  seldom  make  their 
mark  as  men  and  women.  Luxurious 
living  may  be  pleasant  for  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  but  unquestionably  the 
children  are  injured  by  it. 

“  The  mischief  done  is  the  more  to  he 
deplored,  because  apart  from  it  the 
prospect  for  the  preservation  of  home 
influence  is  brighter  now  than  it  used 
to  be.  The  larger  outlook  of  to  day 
should  help  to  promote  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  brothers  and  sisters,  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  hindrance  thereto.  If  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  girls  be  something  more 
than  technical  it  must  enlarge  im¬ 
mensely  the  sympathies  and  happiness 
of  the  homes  to  be.” 

“  Are  not  our  friends  somewhat  too 
profound  in  their  remarks  about  home 
life?”  here  interposed  Mrs.  Smith. 
“  Would  they  not  be  more  likely  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  home 
influence  if  they  were  to  search  nearer 
the  surface  of  the  subject.  Dainty,  re¬ 
fined  living  is  delightful  ;  it  makes 
young  people  fastidious,  perhaps,  but 
it  also  helps  to  make  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  them.  If  I  were  asked  how 
the  home  should  be  reformed,  in  order 
that  its  influence  should  escape  destruc¬ 
tion,  I  should  advise  that  stricter  at¬ 
tention  should  be  paid  to  the  manners 
of  the  boys  and  girls  at  home.  ‘  A 
good  manner,’  Emerson  says,  ‘  is  worth 
£o00  a  year.’  Brothers  and  sisters 
ought  to  be  more  polite  to  each  other 


than  they  usually  are  ;  it  would  be  well 
if  they  were  even  slightly  ceremonious. 

‘  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,’  we  are 
told  ;  and  young  people  who  behave 
charmmgly  when  with  strangers,  are 
too  often  unpleasantly  free  and  easy 
with  their  own  people.  How  can  it  lie 
expected  that  brothers  should  retain  a 
chivalrous  feeling  for  their  sisters  when 
they  constantly  see  their  sisters  loung¬ 
ing  in  easy  chairs,  and  hear  them  con¬ 
tradict  each  other  without  hesitation? 
How  can  sisters  rely  on  the  strength 
and  kindness  of  brothers  when  they  see 
those  brotheis  taking  the  best  chairs  in 
the  room,  and  never  receive  from  them 
the  attentions  which  girls  not  their  sis¬ 
ters  would  have  as  a  matter  of  course? 

‘‘  Let  us  look,  then,  to  the  manners 
of  our  young  people.  Artists  have 
learned  to  admire  the  furniture  of  a 
former  generation  ;  they  are  quite  de¬ 
lighted  to  possess  a  chair,  a  cabinet,  or 
a  clock  that  belonged  to  their  ances¬ 
tors,  and  if  they  do  not  own  the  genu¬ 
ine  article,  they  jiurchase  a  modern 
imitation  of  it.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  them  that  the  manners  of  our 
great-grandmothers  are  quite  as  worthy 
to  be  copied  as  are  the  chairs  in  which 
they  sat,  or  the  fireplaces  at  which  they 
looked.  The  influence  of  the  home 
life  was  never  more  powerful  than  in 
the  days  when  mothers  used  to  sit  to 
receive  the  respectful  submission  of 
their  daughters,  and  used  to  allow 
their  sons  to  kiss  their  hands.” 

”  If  you  think  those  manners  de¬ 
lightful,  Mrs.  Smith,”  said  Lilian 
Brown,  “  you  must  not  be  surprised  if 
we  young  folks  disagreee  with  you. 
We  may  be  too  free  and  easy  in  these 
days,  but  we  think  that  the  parents  of 
a  former  generation  were  too  exacting, 
and  the  family  manners  were  too  stiff. 
We  young  ones  have  to  judge  those 
times  bv  hearsay,  and  by  reading  stories 
which  describe  them,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  very  painful.  We  may  go 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  being  free 
and  easy,  but  surely  those  people  went 
too  far  in  the  o))po8ite  direction  ;  they 
were  loo  stilted.  Nor,  if  all  that  we 
have  heard  be  true,  can  we  think  that 
the  influence  of  home  life  of  that  kind 
was  beneficial.  I  think  I  remember 
mother  telling  ua  that  though  the  girls 
of  that  day  were  generally  obedient  to 
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ger  on  a  part  of  family  life  that  needs 
to  be  lifted  to  a  higher  level ;  of  that 
there  is  little  doubt. 

“  Is  it  not  the  case  that  those  who 
would  gladly  preserve  the  influence  of 
home  life  do  not  realize  sufficiently  the 
importance  of  small  things?  Charles 
Lamb  once  said,  *  Home  is  the  most 
unforgiving  of  friends,  and  always  re¬ 
sents  absence  After  a  time  its  old 
cordial  looks  return,  but  they  are  slow 
in  clearing  up.’  If  home  resents  ab¬ 
sence,  still  more  does  it  resent  slights 
and  neglect.  As  a  rule  the  members 
of  families  are  not  as  considerate  to 
each  other  as  they  might  be.  They  do 
not  sufficiently  respect  each  other’s 
rights  aud  peculiarities.  They  quite 
cheerfully  treat  one  another  as  they 
would  never  treat  a  stranger. 

“  I  know  a  family,  consisting  of 
eight  or  nine  lively  young  people, 
where  they  are  accustomed  to  talk  all 
at  once.  When  you  enter  the  room 
where  they  are  assembled  there  is  a  per¬ 
fect  babel ;  everyone  is  chattering,  and 
no  one  is  listening.  They  seem  quite 
happy.  What  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  preserving  the  influence  of 
that  home?  It  would  be  like  preserv¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  a  storm. 

“  I  know  another  family  where  one 
of  the  sons  has  formed  an  opinion  in 
politics  at  variance  with  the  accepted 
traditions.  This  unfortunate  indi¬ 
vidual  is  never  left  alone  ;  he  is  always 
being  attacked,  and  is  continually  hav¬ 
ing  to  defend  himself.  Here  is  a  great 


mistake.  When  there  is  uniformity  of 
spirit,  difference  of  opinion  is  rather  a 
good  thing  ;  it  promotes  conversation, 
and  helps  us  to  see  every  side  of  a  sub' 
ject.  Surely  good  talks  are  about  the 
best  educational  aids  belonging  to 
home  ?’’ 

“  Young  people  could  probablv  bear 


having  their  opinions  attacked,^’  said 


Dr.  Anstey.  “  A  far  more  Uyingex 
perience  has  to  be  endured  when  mem 
bers  of  a  family  attack,  or  make  game 
as  it  is  called,  of  each  other’s  friends 
There  are  families,  not  happy  ones,  I 
confess,  where  this  is  done  constantly, 
William,  let  ns  say,  has  a  liking  foi 
Tom,  who  is  rather  eccentric  and  orig 
inal.  The  consequence  is  that  George 
and  Jane  are  continually  teasing  Will 
iam  about  his  friend.  Tom  soon  dis 
covers  that  he  is  not  liked,  and  does 
not  care  to  come  to  the  house.  Natu 
rally  the  inevitable  result  is  that  Will 
iam  feels  that,  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  bis 
friend’s  society,  ho  must  meet  him 
away  from  home.  Thus  for  AVilliam, 
at  any  rate,  home  is  no  more  a'sanctu- 
ary.  Trifling  mistakes  of  this  sort 
could  be  named  almost  without  limit, 
and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  We 
are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  road  both 
to  happiness  and  usefulness  lies  over 
small  stepping-stones.” 

With  Dr.  Anstey’s  words  all  the 
members  of  the  Home  Parliament  cor¬ 
dially  agreed,  and  as  the  Speaker  now 
left  the  chair,  the  discussion  was  closed. 
— Leisure  Hour. 
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What  I  call  the  New  Policy  is  still 
at  work,  and  goes  on  continually,  au¬ 
tomatically.  For  one  thing,  as  our 
rule  restores  law  and  order  in  lands 
where  there  had  been  none  before,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  lands  become  less 
and  less  fit  to  be  soldiers.  We  do  not 
nowadays  recruit  at  all  from  Bengal, 
and  the  soldiers  recruited  from  out  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  are  said  to  be 


the  worst  in  the  Service.  The  back¬ 
bone  of  our  Native  Army  is  now  formed 
of  the  very  people  who  first  began  to 
serve  us  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  :  it 
is  made  up  of  Sikhs,  of  Afghans  drawn 
from  the  Afghan  territories  under  our 
rule,  and  from  other  parts  outside  our 
dominions.  A  third  element  comes 
from  a  field  which  was  always  far  out¬ 
side  the  land  of  the  Hindus  and  out  of 
all  touch  with  them  :  I  mean  Nejml, 
whence  we  get  our  renowned  Gonrkhas. 
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The  fact  that  from  Hiuduataii  proper 
we  draw  such  a  small  contiogcnt  of 
our  military  strength  will  be  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  complete  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Indian  Army  which 
is  being  carried  out  at  this  moment. 
The  Presidential  Armies  and  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Commands  in-Chief  will,  in  an 
other  year,  have  ceased  to  exist.  In 
place  of  them,  the  Indian  Army  will 
consist  of  four  Army  Corps,  of  which 
three  will  have  their  Head  Quarters  on 
or  near  the  North-West  Frontier.  We 
have  seen  that  in  this  region,  too,  will 
lie  their  chief  recruiting  ground.  All 
the  four  Army  Corps  will  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Commander  iu- 
Chief  at  Simla.  Not  w'ithout  protests, 
it  may  be  supposed,  have  these  changes 
been  agreed  upon.  xVladras  will  tind 
itself  reduced  to  a  cipher,  contributing 
next  to  nothing  to  the  Imperial  Army, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  causing,  with 
her  low  caste  weak  population,  next  to 
no  tremors  to  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  formal  change  in  this  constitu¬ 
tion  only  registers  the  transfer  which 
time  has  brough  about  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  our  Indian  Empire.  But 
this  change  is  not  due  solely  (I  doubt 
if  it  is  due  in  chief  part)  to  the  pacific 
character  of  the  long  settled  districts. 
The  chief  factor  in  all  this  is,  I  think, 
a  change  in  the  sentiment  of  British 
officers  toward  Hindu  troops,  which 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  Sepoy 
War.  How  can  there  ever  again  arise 
that  faith  in  the  Hindu  which  Spottis- 
woode  and  so  many  hundred  other  offi¬ 
cers  felt,  and  to  which  they  were  the 
martyrs?  Toward  the  half- barbarous 
Afghan  or  Gourkha  this  feeling  may 
arise.  But  never  again  toward  the  true 
Indian  soldier.  It  belongs  to  an  era 
which  has  passed  away. 

XIII. 

Some  of  our  wisest  Indian  rulers 
would,  if  they  could,  destroy  all  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  great  Agony  of  our  race, 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  would  bury  the 
hatchet  altogether  under  ground. 

Policy  may  approve  of  this  ;  but  I 
doubt  that  poetry  or  the  historic  sense 
would  not.  1  have  said  that  the  Mu¬ 
tiny— the  Suppression  of  the  Mutiny — 


is  our  Iliad ;  the  wonder  is  that  it  is 
still  without  its  sacred  bard.  This  you 
feel,  as  you  cannot  feel  it  at  home, 
when  you  stand  under  the  still  ruined 
walls  of  Delhi,  or  of  the  Lucknow  Resi¬ 
dency,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  thrice- 
fateful  ghdt  at  Cawnpore.  The  unused 
steps  are  there  :  a  small  abandoned 
temple  (rightly  of  Shiva  the  Destroy¬ 
er)*  overlooks  them  under  the  shade  of 
its  pipal  tree  ;  and  where  shouts  and 
the  riu|  of  shot  and  cries  of  death  re¬ 
sounded,  silence  and  peaceful  shadows 
fall.  The  still  more  accursed  well  is 
covered  with  a  sadly  ugly  Gothic  memo¬ 
rial,  and  all  the  parts  about  it — the  site 
of  the  Bibi-garh,  the  Women’s  House 
of  Massacre,  is  a  public  garden. 

And  every  day  contemporary  Nature 
interposes  quaintly  yet  most  impressive¬ 
ly  among  these  dreadful  reminiscences. 
It  is  in  the  garden  at  Cawnpore  that 
grows  one  of  the  largest  banyans  which 
it  was  my  lot  to  see  in  India — though 
small,  I  know,  compared  to  some  trees 
which  are  to  be  seen  ;  and  on  the  site 
of  the  entrenchments  of  Cawnpore  I 
had  leisure  to  notice  a  mongoose  or  two 
standing  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  em¬ 
bracing  stalks  of  grass,  as  a  bear  stands 
up  embracing  hrs  ragged  pole  or  trunk 
of  tree  At  Delhi  it  happened  to  me, 
sitting  upon  the  Ridge  just  above  the 
famous  “  Ludlow  Castle”  and  ”  No.  1 
Battery,”  while  reading  the  history 
of  the  Groat  Siege,  to  hear  all  of  a 
sudden  from  overheard  the  strange 
half  quack,  half  cry,  of  wild-fowl,  and 
therewith  a  great  clangor  of  wings. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  a  huge  flight  of 
black  geese  stretching  in  their  wedge 
shape  half  way  across  the  sky  :  for 
there  wore  some  three  hundred  of  them. 
”  Never  before  had  I  seen  so  many,” 
as  Dante  says  of  the  flight  of  souls  (that 
seemed  like  a  flight  of  birds)  in  the 
Uppermost  Hell.  Do  you  know  the 
mournful  sound  which  these  birds 
make  ?  You  may  hear  it,  if  you  are 
fortunate,  even  in  London — by  night : 
best  at  this  time  of  year  or  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  It  was  long  before  the  pulse  of 
it  Quite  died  out  of  (he  air. 

The  motionless  shadows  on  the  walls 


*  For  which  reason,  no  donbt,  the  victims 
were  conducted  thither.  “  Lasciate  ogni  spe- 
ranza  voi  che  entrate.” 
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of  Delhi,  the  silence  and  the  peaceful 
flow  of  the  Ganges  by  the  Suttee  Ghat, 
cannot  take  from  you  the  recollection 
of  those  great  days  of  agony,  but  must 
rather  serve  to  make  them  more  vivid, 
i  Will  the  quiet  intervening  years  ever 
.^blot  them  out  from  memory  ?  I  can 
hardly  believe  so  ;  and  I  cannot  And  it 
in  my  heart  to  wish  that  they  should. 

It  is  these  memories  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  I  think,  which  cast  a  halo 
round  the  name  and  the  whole  being  of 
the  Anglo-Indian.  Of  Anglo-India, 
which  at  last  has  found  its  sacred  bard 
in  Rudyard  Kipling,  it  is  not  safe  for 
the  casual  wayfarer  to  say  much.  The 
Anglo-Indians  themselves  are  always 
warning  the  traveller  to  keep  away  from 
the  subject.  Perhaps  the  worst  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  these  countrymen 
of  ours  is  that  they  are  singularly  un¬ 
grateful  to  their  one  literary  mouth¬ 
piece.  I  am  not  disposed— as  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  seems  to  be — to  prostrate  myself 
before  the  British  subaltern,  or  before 
the  junior  official  in  the  Civil  Service. 
But  I  acknowledge  either  type  to  be  a 
clear-cut  and,  one  mav  say,  cleanly — 
above  all  an  honorable — specimen  of 
our  race,  singularly  simple  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  easily  summarized  apparently, 
but  as  a  class  most  notable  and  worthy 
of  study.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
all  Anglo  Indian  society.  Superficially 
it  is  provincial  and  most  monotonous. 
One  station  is  just  like  the  station  you 
have  left :  each  member  of  society  in 
the  one  has  his  counterpart  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  other.  The  talk  of  the 
people  seems  to  the  outsider  trivial  and 
commonplace  almost  beyond  the  region 
of  yawns.  But  behind  the  trivial  talk 
you  always  seem  to  hear — I  always  do, 
at  any  rate — the  reverberation  of  the 
guns  and  muskets  which  went  off  of 
themselves  at  Meerut,  which  sank  the 
boats  alongside  the  Burning  Ghat  at 
Cawnpore,  which  roared  forever  and 
in  vain  round  the  unassailable  defences 
at  Lucknow,  which  mowed  down  the 
English  women  and  children  of  Delhi 
and  Jhansi.  What  has  been,  may  be 
again.  This  white  band  in  a  sea  of 
blackness  has  nothing  but  its  unshaken 
courage  standing  between  itself  and  de- 
'  struction.  You  feel  that  keenly  in 
some  moments,  when  the  white  an^  the 
^ black  population  are  brought  face  to 


face.  A  good  occasion  for  such  reflec¬ 
tions  is  a  railway  station  thronged,  ag 
I  have  already  described  it,  with  rush, 
ing  and  shouting  Hindus — some  two  or 
three  English,  men  and  women,  stand¬ 
ing  quietly  in  their  midst.  That  the 
people  themselves — that  the  common¬ 
place  Anglo-Indian  inhabitant  of  a 
commonplace  station  has  no  thouglit 
of  this  danger,  or  of  walking  over  fires 
on  deceitful  ashes,  makes  him  not  less, 
but  more,  interesting  and^  in  a  wav, 
more  admirable. 


I  am  dealing  only  with  the  general, 
what  we  may  call  the  historic,  aspect 
of  Anglo-Indian  society  and — if  the 
gods  will — far  distant  issues.  I  do  not 
mean  that  any  personal  and  individual 
courage  is  needed  to  go  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  British  Empire  in  India 
wherever  it  be  found.  And  this  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  because  a  recent  writer 
in  the  course  of  an  article  on  the  Rhai 
ber  Pass,  gave  the  reader  to  understand 
that  he,  the  writer,  had  made  some  call 
upon  his  courage  and  sangfroid  by  driv 
ing  through  the  streets  of  Peshawar 
without  an  escort.  “  Everybody,”  he 
says,  “  looks  at  you  as  you  pass.  The 
looks  of  the  first  half-dozen  men,  as 
they  sit  in  their  shops  or  stand  in  the 
street,  give  you  a  new  and  strange  sen¬ 
sation.  You  straighten  yourself  and 
hold  your  head  up,  with  a  resolve,  of 
which  you  are  hardly  conscious  till 
afterward,  that  if  a  knife  is  idungcd 
into  your  back  you  will  not  flinch.  .  . 
You  immediately  feel  there  is  a  respon 
sibility  in  being  an  Englishman  ;  you 
are  the  representative  of  your  race,  and 
all  that  you  do  and  say  must  be  worthy 
of  the  position.  .  .  .  These  five  min¬ 
utes  in  the  Peshawar  Bazaar  reveal  to 
you  the  secret  of  British  power  in  the 
East.  It  is  impossible  without  utter 
fearlessness.”  This,  I  maintain,  is 
mere  foolishness.  The  streets  of  Pesha 
war  are  as  safe  as  the  purlieus  of  Picca 
dilly.  Any  one  {crede  experto)  may 
wander  about  them  alone,  on  foot  or 
as  he  pleases  :  he  does  nothing  thereby 
to  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  British 
name. 

But,  in  the  general  sense,  the  w'hole 
aspect  of  our  society  in  India  in  face  of 
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that  other  society,  the  India  of  An- 
tiquity — that  is  matter  for  reflection 
and  study.  To  the  historical  student 
the  sight  of  it  should  be  worth  much  : 
for  it  is  not  so  easy  nowadays  as  it  was, 
say,  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years 
ago,  to  find  a  small  conquering  aristoc¬ 
racy  floating  above  a  mass  of  conquered 
population.  Every  such  conquering 
race  is  a  real  aristocracy  with  the  vir¬ 
tues  (and  the  faults,  too)  of  an  aristoc¬ 
racy.  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  no 
prejudice  which  says  that  in  our  case 
the  virtues  are  much  predominant.  As 
I  a  mere  matter  of  manners,  Anglo-Ind¬ 
ian  society  stands  ahead  of  ^the  corre¬ 
sponding  social  layers  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try  :  there  is  more  nearly  an  equality 
among  its  members,  and  therefore  there 
is  none  of  the  uneasy  pushingntss  of 
social  life  in  England.  This  is,  of 
j  course,  in  essence,  a  military  aristoc- 
'  racy,  and  the  military  type  gives  the 
pattern  for  the  whole  society.  I  doubt 
the  Anglo-Indian  civilian  would  be  loath 
to  admit  this,  for  in  a  certain  sense  the 
civilians  have,  socially,  the  pas  of  the 
military  folks  :  they  are  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  paid,  for  one  thing,  and  therefore 
their  ranks  contain  more  eligible  joar- 
«*h‘s.  But,  in  reality,  these  civilians 
mould  themselves  updn  the  soldier  pat- 
/  tern,  as  is  the  case  in  all  countries 
where  a  military  caste  stands  as  the 
guardian  of  society  :  the  same  essen¬ 
tially  in  India  as  it  is  in  Russia  or  in 
Germany.  You  will  scarce  find  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  a 
Civil  Servant,  “  covenanted”  or  “  un¬ 
covenanted,”  who  would  venture  not 
to  be  keen  about  sport,  least  of  all  about 
those  sports  and  games  which  have 
some  element  of  danger  in  them,  as  big 
game  shooting,  pig-sticking,  and  polo. 
It  is  absolutely  de  rigueur  to  be  able  to 
ride.  And  round  the  eternal  subject 
of  sports  and  games,  which  are  gradu¬ 
ated  from  tiger-hunting  down  to  play¬ 
ing  at  badminton,  round  the  cost  of 
cattle  and  dog-carts,  round  riding  and 
driving  in  every.^aspect  and  interest, 
Anglo-Indian  social  life  and  almost  all 
Anglo-Indian  conversation  revolve. 

But,  fortunately,  all  these  things  are 
raised  upon  a  higher  plane  than  in 
England.  It  is  fine  to  think  how,  by 
the  inexorable  laws  of  society,  t-very 
man  in  this  great-tiny  commonwealth 


of  whites  has  to  inure  himself  to  hardy 
exercises,  and  can  hardly  escape  some 
with  a  spice  of  danger  in  them.  Polo 
— though  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  one 
time  discountenanced  at  headquarters 
on  this  very  account — is  one  of  the 
most  popular  games  in  India,  and 
therewith  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
that  is  played.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  it  is  exceedingly  perilous  ;  but 
that,  whereas  in  any  English  game,  in 
cricket  or  football,  all  risk  that  is  run 
is  of  bruises  and  occasional  broken 
bones,  every  year  a  certain  small  per¬ 
centage  of  polo- players  are  killed,  while 
fractures  are  common.  Such  peril  as 
exists  falls  chiefly  to  the  share  of  the 
poorer  man  :  a  well-trained  polo  pony 
shows  wonderful  skill  in  avoiding  col¬ 
lisions  which,  to  an  onlooker,  appear 
inevitable.  But,  then,  a  well-trained 
pony  costs  something  like  a  thousand 
rupees,  and  that  is  beyond  a  poor  man’s 
means.  He  must  tram  his  mount  him¬ 
self,  and  take  the  risk. 

To  sport,  again,  the  ampler  air  and 
the  wider  fields  of  India  give  a  poetry 
which  it  has  not  in  England.  So  at 
least  I  deem,  speaking  as  one  who  has 
next  to  no  knowledge  and  must,  from 
a  mere  pin-point  of  individual  experi¬ 
ence,  construct  by  imagination  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  whole.  That  individual  ex¬ 
perience  of  Indian  sport  was  of  pig¬ 
sticking,  at  all  events  one  of'  the  most 
characteristic  kinds.  In  this  you  wait, 
a  little  group  of  horsemen,  for  a  long 
time  in  some  shady  corner  (if  you  can), 
in  the  great  silence  of  the  morning  heat 
and  in  the  deserted  undulating  plain. 
Here  is  a  stretch  of  cultivated  ground  ; 
beyond  a  sugar  cane  brake  ;  while  on 
your  other  hand  is  nothing  (say)  but 
jungle-grass  thick  as  osiers  and  stunted 
bushes.  And,  as  you  wait  and  watch, 
the  thousand  dumb  activities  of  nature 
go  on  round  you.  A  fox, comes  out  of 
cover,  and  sneaks  off  to  the  bed  of  the 
huge  river  which,  though  unseen,  flows 
through  i^s  mud  from  near  at  hand 
toward  the  horizon.  Next,  it  may  be 
a  jackal  that  shows  itself.  The  jackal 
is  almost  the  size  of  an  English  fox  ; 
but  the  Indian  fox  is  a  little  creature, 
looking  not  much  bigger  than  a  good- 
sized  cat.  Now  a  geir-falcon  has 
stooped  at  a  bush  ten  yards  off  ;  but 
out  of  the  bush,  too  soon  for  him,  slips 
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a  gray  partridge.  A  little  while,  and 
your  ear  catches  a  sound  of  distant 
shouting,  as  if  some  village  out  of  sight 
were  in  rebellion.  What  it  really  comes 
from  is  the  army  of  beaters  (prickers, 
piqueurs,  they  would  call  them  in  old- 
world  venery),  who  have  gone  away  a 
mile  or  two  under  the  direction  of  a 
shikari,  or  huntsman,  with  oiders  to 
march  toward  you.  They  form  the 
pack,  driving  the  boars  out  before 
them,  and  tnere  are  some  sixty  or 
eighty  of  them.  The  game  of  the  jun¬ 
gle  has  given  ear  to  them  too,  and  with 
more  or  less  haste  prepares  to  flee  their 
approach.  An  antelope  (black  buck) 
bounds  out  of  his  thicket ;  next  emerge 
some  spotted  deer,  slyly,  almost  creep- 
ingly,  till  they  catch  sight  of  the  horse¬ 
men,  when  they  go  off  at  a  gallop  ;  and 
more  jackals  break  cover  and  steal 
away.  At  last  comes  forth  tire  brown 
boar  himself.  Sometimes  it  is  a  whole 
family  which  rushes  out  at  once.  But 
very  often,  when  there  is  a  group  of 
this  kind,  there  is  no  boar  in  it,  and 
yon  must  let  the  sow  and  her  farrow  go 
in  peace.  But  finally  the  old  boar  will 
appear.  Your  little  company  of  three 
or  four,  who,  boar-spear  in  hand,  have 
been  waiting  on  his  coming,  make  for 
him  “  with  an  obedient  start and  all 
nature  else,  with  its  sights  aud  its 
sounds,  departs  your  thoughts.  The 
riding  is  not  so  difficult  as  in  the 
“  shires  but  it  is  rougher,  and  you 
must,  or  should,  ride  straight,  through 
jungle  grass  higher  than  your  head, 
through  osiers,  across  rivers,  swimming 
or  pounding  in  the  thick  muff.  Borne 
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horses,  which  have  had  practice  in  the 
sport,  put  their  noses  to  the  ground 
and  follow  by  scent  ;  if  so,  where  the 
boar  goes  you  go,  following  every  turn  : 
and  to  do  this  you  must  sit  tight. 

W. 

To  go  into  camp  in  a  shooting  party 
and  live  for  awhile  among  the  denizens 
of  the  jungle  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men  :  this  must  touch  the  sublime. 
But  from  the  mere  traveller,  garnering 
his  impressions  as  he  goes,  these  glories 
are  hid  away.  Alas!  such  a  one  can 
at  any  lime  do  no  more  than  guess  at 
the  realities  which  lie  dissembled  be¬ 
hind  the  surfaces  of  things  that  he  sees. 
Let  him  not  profess  to  do  more  than 
this.  Even  then,  he  must  feel  some¬ 
thing  of  what  the  Greek  historian  felt 
in  presence  of  Egyptian  mysteries.  He 
might  say  more,  but  he  is  “  not  per¬ 
mitted.”  It  is  something  of  a  profan¬ 
ity,  of  an  impertinence,  to  trespass 
upon  these  silent  centuries.  And  no 
doubt  it  is  the  sense  of  this  that  has 
made  the  race  of  Anglo-Indians  almost 
entirely  inarticulate  ;  so  that  till  yes¬ 
terday  we  could  most  of  us  form  no 
picture  of  what  the  world  was  like  in 
which  they  passhd  the  half  of  their 
lives.  Then  Mr.  Kipling  came  and 
lifted  the  curtain.  In  any  event,  that 
the  curtain  be  lifted  or  no  can  make 
no  difference  to  the  begetters  of  all  this 
wonder  in  us.  No  voice  which  we 
could  raise  would  disturb  the  air  which 
lies  between  their  vast  horizons.— Ym 
Review. 


OF  SPKING. 


BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

“  Jam  redit  et  Virgo.” 

— ViBoiL,  Eclogue  IV.,  v.  6. 

I. 

Spring  came  out  of  the  woodland  chase. 

With  her  violet  eyes  and  her  primrose  face. 

With  an  iris  scarf  for  her  sole  apparel. 

And  a  voice  as  blithe  as  a  blackbird’s  carol. 

II. 

As  she  flitted  by  garth  and  slipped  through  glade. 
Her  light  limbs  winnowed  the  wind,  and  made 
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The  gold  of  the  pollened  palm  to  float 
On  her  budding  bosom  and  dimpled  throat. 

III. 

Then,  brushing  the  nut-sweet  gorse,  she  sped 
Where  the  runnel  lisps  in  its  reedy  bed. 

O’er  shepherded  pasture  and  crested  fallow. 
And  bnskined  her  thighs  with  strips  of  sallow. 


IV. 

By  the  marigold  marsh  she  paused  to  twist 
The  gold-green  coils  round  her  blue- veined  wrist. 
And  out  of  the  water  bed  scooped  the  cresses. 
And  frolicked  them  round  her  braidless  tresses. 


V. 

She  passed  by  the  hazel  dell,  and  lifted 
The  coverlet  fern  where  the  snow  had  drifted, 

To  see  if  it  there  still  lingered  on, 

Then  shook  the  catkins,  and  laughed,  “  ’Tis  gone  !” 

VI. 

Through  the  crimson  tips  of  the  wintry  brake 
She  peeped,  and  shouted,  “  Awake  !  Awake  !” 

And  over  the  hill  and  down  the  hollow 

She  called,  “  I  have  come.  So  follow,  follow  !” 

VII.  • 

Then  the  windflower  looked  through  the  crumbling  mould. 
And  the  celandine  opened  its  eyes  of  gold. 

And  the  primrose  sallied  from  chestnut  shade. 

And  carried  the  common  and  stormed  the  glade. 

VIII. 

In  sheltered  orchard  and  windy  heath 
The  dauntless  daffodils  slipped  their  sheath. 

And,  shimmering  close  in  clump  and  cluster, 

Dared  March’s  tempests  to  blow  and  bluster.  ' 


IX. 

Hound  crouching  cottage  and  soaring  castle 
The  larch  unravelled  its  bright-green  tassel  ; 

In  scrub  and  hedgerow  the  blackthorn  flowered, 
And  laughed  at  the  May  for  a  lagging  coward. 


X. 

Then  tenderly  ringing  old  Winter’s  knell. 

The  hyacinth  swung  its  soundless  bell. 

And  over  and  under  and  through  and  through 
The  copses  there  shimmered  a  sea  of  blue. 
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XI. 

Like  a  sunny  shadow  of  cloudlet  fleeting, 

Spring  skimmed  the  pastures  where  lambs  were  bleating  ; 
Along  with  them  gambolled  by  bole  and  mound, 

And  raced  and  chased  with  them  round  and  round. 

xir. 

To  the  cuckoo  she  called,  “  Why  lag  you  now  ?” 

The  woodpecker  nests  in  the  rotten  bough  ; 

The  misselthrush  pipes  to  his  brooding  mate. 

And  the  thistlefinch  pairs  :  you  alone  are  late.” 

XIII. 

Then  over  the  seasonless  sea  he  came. 

And  jocundly  answered  her,  name  for  name. 

And,  falsely  flitting  from  copse  to  cover. 

Made  musical  mock  of  the  jilted  lover. 

XIV. 

But  with  him  there  came  the  faithful  bird 
That  lives  with  the  stars,  and  is  nightly  heard 
When  the  husht  babe  dimples  the  mother’s  breast. 

And  Spring  said,  sighing,  ”  I  love  you  best. 

XV. 

“  For  sweet  is  the  sorrow  that  sobs  in  song. 

When  Love  is  stronger  than  Death  is  strong. 

And  the  vanished  Past  a  more  living  thing 
Then  the  fleeting  voice  and  the  fickle  wing.” 

XVI. 

Then  the  meadows  grew  golden,  the  lawns  grew  white. 

And  the  poet-lark  sang  himself  out  of  sight ; 

And  English  maidens  and  English  lanes 
Were  serenaded  by  endless  strains. 

XVII. 

The  hawthorn  put  on  her  bridal  veil, 

And  milk  splashed  foaming  in  pan  and  pail ; 

The  swain  and  his  sweeting  met  and  kissed. 

And  the  air  and  the  sky  were  amethyst. 

XVIII. 

“  Now  scythes  are  whetted  and  roses  blow,” 

Spring,  carolling,  said  ;  “  It  is  time  to  go.” 

And  though  we  called  to  her,  ”  Stay  !  0  stay  !” 

She  smiled  through  a  rainbow,  and  passed  away. 

— Blachwood's  Magaz  in  e. 
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ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
BY  GEORGE  SAINTSBUUY. 


Nearly  seventy  years  ago  Macaulay 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  Southey’s 
poems  would  be  read  in  half  a  centuiy, 
but  was  certain  that,  if  read,  they  would 
be  admired.  The  doubt  has  certainly 
been  justified  ;  the  certainly  may  seem 
more  than  a  little  doubtful.  Southey’s 
character,  which  was  once  subjected  to 
the  most  unjust,  though  not  perhaps 
tire  most  unintelligible,  obloquy,  has 
long  been  cleared  ;  and  those  who  most 
dislike  his  matured  views  in  political 
and  ecclesiastical  matters  are  the  first 
to  admit  that  few  English  men  of  let¬ 
ters  have  a  more  stainless  record.  His 
prose  style,  the  merits  of  which  were 
indeed  never  denied  by  any  competent 
judges,  has  won  more  and  more  praise 
from  such  judges  as  time  went  on. 
But  he  is  less  read  than  ever  as  a  whole, 
and  his  poems  are  the  least  read  part  of 
him.  These  poems,  which  the  best 
critics  of  his  own  generation  admired  ; 
on  which  he  himself  counted,  not  in 
boastfulness  or  in  pique,  but  with  a  se¬ 
rene  and  quiet  confidence,  to  make  him 
as  much  exalted  by  the  next  age  as  he 
thought  himself  unduly  neglected  by 
his  own  ;  which  extorted  a  grudging 
tribute  even  from  the  prejudice  of 
Byron — now  -find  hardly  any  readers, 
and  fewer  even  to  praise  than  to  read. 
Even  among  the  few  who  have  read 
them,  and  who  can  discern  their  merits, 
esteem  rather  than  enthusiasm  is  the 
common  note  ;  and  esteem  is  about  the 
most  fatal  sentiment  that  can  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  poetry. 

It  is  of  the  prose  rather  than  of  the 
verse  that  Macaulay’s  prognostication 
has  been  thoroughly  fulfilled.  “  The 
Life  of  Nelson”  represents  it  a  little 
less  forlornly,  but  with  hardly  less  in¬ 
justice  than  “  The  Battle  of  Blen¬ 
heim”  and  one  or  two  other  things 
represent  the  verse  in  the  public  mem¬ 
ory.  The  stately  quartos  of  “  The 
History  of  Brazil”  and  “  The  Peninsu¬ 
lar  AVar,”  the  decent  octavos  of  ”  The 
Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Pros¬ 
pects  of  Society”  and  “The  Book  of 
the  Church,”  the  handy  little  duodeci¬ 
mos  of  “  Espriella”  and  ”  Omniana,” 


with  all  the  rest,  have  to  be  sought  in 
catalogues  and  got  together,  not  indeed 
with  immense  research  (for  none  of 
them  is  exactly  rare),  but  with  some 
trouble  and  delay.  In  any  other  coun¬ 
try  a  decent  if  not  a  splendid  complete 
edition  would  long  ago  have  enshrined 
and  kept  on  view  work  so  admirable  in 
style  always,  frequently  so  excellent  in 
mere  substance,  so  constantly  enlivened 
with  flashes  of  agreeable  humor  or 
hardly  less  agreeable  prejudice,  and 
above  all  informed  by  such  an  astonish¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  books.  Johnson  may 
have  been  fitted  to  graj>ple  with  whole 
libraries  ;  but  Southey  did  grapple  with 
them,  his  industry  being  as  notoriously 
untiring  as  the  great  Lexicographer’s 
was  notoriously  intermittent. 

Even  in  the  article  of  biography  the 
same  malign,  and  to  some  slight  degree 
mysterious,  fate  has  pursued  him.  His 
life  was  extremely  uneventful ;  but, 
except  for  the  great  catastrophe  of  Sir 
\Valtei’»s  speculative  career,  it  was  not 
much  more  uneventful  than  Scott’s. 
He  was  a  delightful,  though  a  some¬ 
what  too  copious  letter-writer  ;  he  knew 
at  all  times  of  bis  life  some  of  the  most 
interesting  people  of  the  day  ;  and 
scanty  as  were  his  means,  he  was  a  hos¬ 
pitable  host  and  an  untiring  cicerone 
in  a  country  flooded  every  year  with 
tourists.  But  he  was  as  unlucky  in  his 
biopaphers  as  Scott  and  Byron  were 
lucky.  Cuthbert  Southey  appears  to 
have  been  an  excellent  person  of  good 
taste  and  fair  judgment,  but  possessed 
of  no  great  literary  skill  in  general, 
and  of  no  biographical  genius  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  while  he  had  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  being  the  youngest 
child,  born  too  late  to  know  much  of 
his  father,  or  of  his  father’s  affairs  dur¬ 
ing  earlier  years.  Dr.  Warter,  Southey’s 
son-in-law,  had  more  literary  ambition 
than  Cuthbert ;  but  he  was  deficient  in 
judgment  and  in  the  indispensable 
power  of  selecting  from  the  letters  of  a 
man  who  seems  often  to  have  written 
much  the  same  things  to  three  or  four 
correspondents  on  the  same  day.  The 
result  is  that  though  “  The  Life  and 
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Correspondence”  is  a  charming  book 
as  a  book,  with  portraits  and  frontis¬ 
pieces  showing  the  dead  and  delightful 
art  of  line-engraving  at  its  best,  and 
though  both  it  and  “  The  Selected  Let¬ 
ters”  are  full  of  interest,  that  interest 
is,  in  the  ten  volumes  and  perhaps  five 
thousand  pages  of  the  two,  so  frittered 
and  duplicated,  watered  down  and 
wasted,  that  only  patient  and  skilled 
extractors  can  get  at  it.  An  abridg¬ 
ment,  putting  the  life  together  in 
Southey’s  own  words,  has,  I  believe, 
been  executed,  and  by  no  incompetent 
hand  ;  but  there  is  always  a  curse  on 
abridgments.  And  besides,  the  charm 
of  a  biography  consists  hardly  more  in 
the  actual  autobiographic  matter,  found 
in  letters  or  otherwise,  than  in  the  con¬ 
necting  framework.  It  is  because  Bos¬ 
well  and  Lockhart  knew  how  to  execute 
this  framework  in  such  a  masterly  fash¬ 
ion  that  their  books  possess  an  immor¬ 
tality  which  even  the  conversations  of 
Johnson,  even  the  letters  of  Scott, 
could  not  have  fully  achieved  by  them¬ 
selves. 

Southey,  for  whose  early  years  there 
is  practically  no  source  of  information 
hut  an  autobiographic  fragment  writ¬ 
ten  rather  late  in  life,  and  dwelling  on 
detail  with  interesting  though  rather 
disproportionate  fulness,  was  born  in 
Wine  Street,  Bristol,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1774.  His  birthday  gave  him, 
according  to  an  astrological  friend,  “  a 
gloomy  capability  of  walking  through 
desolation,”  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
carried  with  it  any  sporting  tendencies. 
At  least  his  only  recorded  exploit  in 
that  way  is  the  eccentric,  and  one 
would  think  slightly  hazardous,  one  of 
shooting  wasps  with  a  horse-pistol  load¬ 
ed  with  sand.  His  father,  also  a  Rob¬ 
ert,  was  only  a  linendraper,  but  the 
Southeys,  though,  as  their  omnilegent 
representative  confesses,  ‘‘  so  obscure 
that  |he  never  found  the  name  in  any 
book,”  were  Somerset  folk  of  old  date 
and  entitled  to  bear  arms.  They  had 
moreover  actual  wealth  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  of  their  members,  the  poet’s 
uncle  John  Cannon  Southey,  and  ex¬ 
pectations  in  the  shape  of  estates  en¬ 
tailed  upon  them  in  default  of  the  male 
heirs  of  Lord  Somerville.  Southey, 
however,  never  benefited  by  either,  for 
his  uncle’s  fortune  went  out  of  the 
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family  altogether,  and  it  turned  out 
that  Lord  Somerville  had  somehow  got 
the  entail  barred.  His  father,  too 
failed  and  died  early,  and  all  the  fum- 
iiy  assistance  that  he  ever  had  came 
from  the  side  of  his  mother,  Margaret 
Hill,  who  was  pretty  well  connected. 
Her  half-sister.  Miss  Tyler,  extended  a 
capricious  and  tyrannical  protection  to 
the  boy  in  his  extreme  youth  (turning 
him  out  of  doors  later  on  the  score  of 
Pantisocracy  and  Miss  Fricker),  while 
her  brother  Mr.  Hill,  a  clergyman,  was 
Southey’s  Providence  till  long  after  he 
reached  manhood.  After  a  childhood 
(unimportant  though  interesting  to 
read  about)  in  which  he  very  eaily  de¬ 
veloped  a  passion  for  English  literature, 
he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  to  Westminster 
in  the  spring  of  1788,  and  remained 
there  with  not  much  intermission  till 
it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  Oxford. 

This  latter  translation,  however,  was 
not  effected  without  alarums  and  ex¬ 
cursions.  Although  Southey,  neither 
as  boy  nor  yet  as  man,  was  the  kind  of 
person  thoroughly  to  enjoy  or  thor¬ 
oughly  profit  by  a  public  school,  he  was 
on  the  whole  loyal  to  his-own,  and  it 
produced  a  valuable  and  durable  im¬ 
pression  on  him.  The  coarser  and 
more  hackneyed  advantage  of  ”  mak¬ 
ing  friends”  he  had  to  the  uttermost ; 
for  it  was  there  that  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Charles  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  who  was  through  life  his  patron 
as  well  as  his  friend,  and  of  Grosvenor 
Bedford,  his  constant  correspondent 
and  intellectual  double.  He  also  profit¬ 
ed  as  much  as  need  be  in  the  matter  of 
education,  though,  as  has  happened 
with  other  boys  who  have  gone  to 
school  with  more  general  infoimation 
than  solid  instruction,  he  was  promoted 
rather  too  rapidly  to  become  a  thor¬ 
ough  scholar  in  the  strict  sense.  Nor 
did  some  rough  experiences  in  hisearly 
days  do  him  much  if  any  harm,  hut 
the  end  of  his  stage  was  in  a  way  un¬ 
fortunate.  Nothing  could  have  less 
resembled  the  real  man  than  his  ene¬ 
mies’  representation  of  him  as  a  supple 
and  servile  instrument,  keen  to  note 
and  obstinate  to  seize  the  side  on  which 
his  bread  was  buttered,  and  born  to  be 
a  frequenter  of  ”  Mainchance  Villa.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  always  an 
uncompromising  and  impracticable 
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idealist,  though  with  some  safeguards 
to  be  noticed  presently.  In  his  last 
days  at  school  he  showed  this  quality 
just  as  he  did  twenty  or  forty  years 
later,  when  he  constantly  struggled  to 
write  in  the  Quarterly  Review  as  if  he 
were  sole  proprietor,  sole  editor,  and 
sole  contributor  thereof.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  in  his  time,  as  earlier 
and  later,  any  Westminster  boy  of  abil¬ 
ity  rather  above  the  average,  and  of 
tolerable  charaeter  and  conduct,  had 
bis  future  made  plain  by  the  way  of 
Christ  Church  or  Trinity  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  Southey  must  needs 
start  a  periodical  called  The  Flagellant, 
whereof  the  verjj  title  was  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  seditious,  and  in  an  early 
number  made  a  direct  attack  on  cor¬ 
poral  punishment.  This  arousing  the 
authorities,  he  confessed  and  expressed 
contrition  ;  but  the  head- master,  Dr. 
Vincent,  was  implacable,  and  not  only 
insisted  on  his  leaving  the  school,  but 
directly  or  indirectly  caused  Dean  Cyril 
Jackson  to  refuse  to  receive  him  even 
as  a  commoner  at  Christ  Church.  He 
matriculated  at  Balliol  wMthout  de¬ 
mur  in  November,  1792,  going  into 
residence  in  January.  Perhaps,  in¬ 
deed,  though  his  fortunes  were  now 
entering  on  a  rather  prolonged  low 
tide,  this  particular  ill  luck  was,  even 
from  the  lowest  point  of  view,  not  such 
very  bad  luck  a'ter  all.  At  Christ 
Church  even -as  a  commoner,  much 
more  as  a  junior  student,  under  such  a 
Dean  as  Jackson,  who  bore  the  sword 
by  no  means  in  vain,  a  youngster  of 
Southey’s  tone  and  temper,  full  of 
Jacobinism  and  all  its  attendant  crazes, 
would  have  come  probably,  and  rather 
sooner  than  later,  to  some  signal  mis¬ 
chance,  even  more  decided  and  dam¬ 
aging  to  his  prospects  than  the  close  of 
his  Westminster  career.  At  Balliol, 
though  he  was  in  no  particularly  good 
odor,  they  seem  to  have  left  him  very 
much  alone,  not  resenting  even  the 
shocking  innovation  of  his  wearing  his 
hair  uncropped  and  unpowdered  in 
hall.  His  tutor,  with  perhaps  more 
frankness  than  sense  of  duty,  said  to 
him,  “  Mr.  Southey,  sir,  you  won’t 
learn  anything  by  my  lecture^  ;  so  if 
ou  have  any  studies  of  your  own,  you 
ad  better  pursue  them.’’  This  he  did 
by  getting  up  at  6ve  o’clock  in  the 


morning  to  breakfast  (one  shudders  to 
hear)  on  “  bread  and  cheese  and  red 
wine  negus,”  walking  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  learning  to  swim  and  to  row,  and 
associating  chiefly  with  men  of  his  old 
school.  lie  seems  to  have  kept  terms 
or  not  with  a  casualty  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  even  in  that  age  of  lax  disci¬ 
pline  and  few  or  no  examinations  ;  and 
after  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  this  sort 
of  thing  he  ceased  to  reside  at  all.  It 
is  scarcely  surprising  that  he  should 
have  felt  very  little  affection  fora  place 
where  he  stayed  so  little  and  sat  so 
loose  ;  and  long  afterward  he  notes 
that,  though  he  was  constantly  dream¬ 
ing  of  Westminster,  he  never  dreamed 
of  Oxford. 

In  fact  he  was  busy  with  thoughts 
and  schemes  quite  alien  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  scheme,  or  indeed  from  any  possi¬ 
ble  scheme,  of  the  university.  He  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge  ; 
his  boyish  friendship  with  the  Miss 
Frickers  had  ripened  into  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  one  of  them,  Edith  ;  he  had, 
though  the  atrocities  of  the  Terror  had 
much  weakened  his  Gallomania,  writ¬ 
ten  “Joan  of  Arc,”  and  he  had 
plunged-  ardently  into  the  famous 
schemes  of  “  Pantisocracy”  and  “  As- 
pheterism.”  Of  these  much  has  been 
heard,  though  I  never  could  make  out 
why,  of  these  two  characteristic  speci¬ 
mens  of  Estesian  language,  Pantisoc- 
raey ^should  have  secured  a  place  in  the 
eneVal  memory  which  its  companion 
as  not.  As  Coleridge’s  many  biogra¬ 
phers  have  made  known,  Pantisocracy, 
a  scheme  for  a  sociali&t  colony  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  Wales  or  anywhere,  broke 
down  ;  and  it  pleased  Coleridge  to 
consider  that  the  blame  was  mainly 
Southey’s.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
impossible  to  start  it  without  money, 
of  which  most  of  the  Pantisocrats  had 
none,  and  the  others  very  little  ;  and 
no  donbt  Southey,  who,  visionary  as 
he  still  was,  had  some  common  sense 
and  a  very  keen  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  others,  saw  that  to  attempt  it  would 
i^e  cruel  and  criminal.  While  Coje- 
ridge  had  been  ecstatically  formulating 
his  enthusiasm  in  such  sentences  as 
“  America  1  Southey  !  Miss  Fricker  ! 
Pantisocracy  1”  his  more  practical 
friend  was  inquiring  of  Mr.  Midship¬ 
man  Thomas  Southey,  his  brother. 
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“  What  do  your  common  blue  trousers 
cost?”  Alas!  when  a  man  combines 
even  an  enthusiastic  love  for  Aspheter- 
ism  with  a  sense  of  the  cost  of  common 
blue  trousers,  the  end  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ful. 

If,  however,  anybody  imagined  (and 
indeed  the  manufacturers  of  “  Mr. 
Feathernest”  did  try  to  set  up  such  a 
notion)  that  Southey  relinquished  his 
generous  schemes  of  honest  toil  abroad 
for  a  life  of  pensioned  and  voluptuous 
infamy  at  home,  it  was  a  very  vain 
imagination.  For  a  time,  in  October, 
1794,  and  later,  his  prospects  were 
about  as  little  encouraging  as  those  of 
any  young  man  in  England.  He  had 
steadfastly  resolved  not  to  take  Orders, 
the  cardinal  point  of  his  benevolent 
uncle’s  scheme  for  him  ;  his  aunt 
turned  him  out  of  doors  ;  his  mother 
had  nothing  to  give  him  ;  and  his  in¬ 
tended  bride  was  penniless.  His  wants 
however  were  exceedingly  modest,  but 
fifty  pounds  a  year.  He  delivered  his¬ 
torical  lectures  at  Bristol,  lectures  of 
the  beautiful  sweeping  sort  (“from 
the  Origin  of  Society  to  the  American 
War”)  which  the  intelligent  under¬ 
graduate  delights  in  ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  not  unsuccessful.  John 
Scott,  the  future  victim  of  that  un¬ 
lucky  duel,  undertook  to  find  him  jour¬ 
nalism  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  week, 
though  it  is  not  clear  that  this  ever 
came  to  anything.  Cottle  (Joseph  of 
Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos)  gave  him 
fifty  guineas  for  ‘‘Joan  of  Arc”  and 
as  many  copies  of  the  book  to  get  rid 
of  by  subscription.  Lastly,  Mr.  Hill, 
his  unwearied  uncle,  suggested  that,  as 
he  would  not  take  Orders,  he  should 
goto  Lisbon  (where  Mr.  Hill  was  chap¬ 
lain)  for  six  months  to  “simmer 
down,”  and  should  then  read  law. 
Southey  consented,  but,  resolving  to 
make  desertion  of  his  betrothed  impos¬ 
sible,  married  Edith  Frickeron  Novem¬ 
ber  14th,  1795,  and  parted  from  her  at 
the  church-door. 

This  marriage,  and  the  Portuguese 
journey  which  immediately  succeeded, 
may  be  said  to  have  finally  settled 
Southey’s  fortunes  in  life,  young  as  he 
was  at  the  time.  He  was  never  the 
man  to  shirk  a  responsibility,  and 
though  for  some  time  to  come  he  loy¬ 
ally  attempted  to  read  law,  he  soon 
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made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  never 
likely  to  give  him  a  livelihood.  On 
the  other  hand  his  visit  to  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  with  the  interest  thus  created  in 
its  history  and  languages,  gave  him 
that  central  subject  and  occupation 
which  is  almost  indispensable  to  a 
working  man  of  letters  (such  as  he  was 
marked  out  to  be  and  soon  became)  if 
he  is  not  to  be  a  mere  bookseller’s 
hack.  Directly,  indeed,  Southey’s  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  books  and  studies 
were  about  the  least  remunerative  of  all 
his  mostly  ill-paid  work.  The  great 
“  History  of  l^rtugal,”  planned  al¬ 
most  at  once,  never  saw  the  light  at 
all  ;  and  “  The  History  of  Brazil,”  its 
more  manageable  offshoot  and  episode, 
was  but  an  unprofitable  book.  But  this 
visit  to  Lisbon,  and  another  of  some¬ 
what  longer  duration  which  he  took 
with  his  wife  some  years  later,  were  of 
immense  service.  They  thoroughly 
established  his  health,  which  had  been 
anything  but  strong  ;  they  gave  him, 
as  has  been  said,  a  central  subject  to 
work  upon  in  which  he  became  an  au¬ 
thority,  and  which  served  as  tie  beam 
and  king-post  both  to  his  multifarious 
work  ;  and  they  furnished  him  with 
one  of  those  invaluable  stores  of  varied 
and  pleasurable  memory  than  which 
nothing  is  of  more  consequence  to  a 
man  whose  life  is  to  be  passed  in  ap¬ 
parently  monotonous  study.  He  more 
than  once  planned  a  third  visit,  but 
war,  scanty  finances,  unceasing  occu¬ 
pations,  and  other  things  prevenled  it ; 
and  though  in  his  later  years  he  took  a 
fair  allowance  of  holidays,  not  unfre- 
quently  on  the  Continent,  he  never  re¬ 
turned  to  Cintra  and  the  Arrabida  and 
those  charmed  territories  of  the  ”  Uoi 
de  Garbe”  to  which  he  looked  back  as 
a  sort  of  earthly  Paradise,  for  all  his 
consciousness  that  neither  the  things 
nor  the  people  there  were  in  all  ways 
very  good. 

Nor  were  many  years  to  pass  before 
he  was  established  in  the  district  with 
which  his  name  is  connected  only  less 
indissolubly  than  that  of  Wordsworth. 
He  ha<l  indeed  no  special  fancy  for  the 
Lakes,  nor  for  their  climate  after  that 
of  Portugal,  and  for  some  years  at  least 
had  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  him¬ 
self  to  them  ;  but  he  hated  London, 
where,  when  he  at  last  gave  up  the 
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Bar,  there  was  nothing  particular  to 
keep  him  ;  death  and  other  chances 
weakened  his  ties  to  Bristol,  and  he 
had  none  elsewhere,  while  his  fast-grow¬ 
ing  library  made  some  permanent  abode 
imperative.  At  last  Coleridge,  who 
had  already  settled  himself  at  Keswick 
in  a  house  too  large  for  him,  pressed 
the  Southeys  to  join  him  there.  Mrs. 
Southey  naturally  was  glad  to  have  the 
company  of  her  sister,  and  they  went, 
at  first  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  took 
root.  Meanwhile  the  chief  practical 
question  had  been  settled  first  by  the 
acceptance  from  his  friend  Wynn,  a 
man  of  means,  of  an  annuity  of  £160, 
and,  secondly,  by  much  miscellaneous 
newspaper  work  in  the  form  of  poems 
and  reviews.  “  Thalaba,”  which  had 
been  finished  in  Portugal,  where  “  The 
Curse  of  Kehama,”  under  the  name  of 
"Keradon,”  was  begun,  brought  him 
some  fame,  though  his  gains  from  this 
kind  of  work  were  always  insignificant. 
But  Southey,  if  he  had  expensive  tastes, 
did  not  indulge  them  ;  his  wife  was  an 
excellent  manager  (too  excellent  indeed, 
as  the  sequel  was  thought  to  show), 
and  he  contrived  in  some  incompre¬ 
hensible  manner  not  only  to  keep  out 
of  debt,  but  to  help  his  own  family  lib¬ 
erally  and  strangers  with  no  sparing 
hand. 

The  sojourn  at  -Keswick  began  in 
1801,  and  only  ceased  with  Southey’s 
life,  though  immediately  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  an  appointment,  which  he  soon 
gave  up,  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Corry,  the 
Irish  official,  interrupted  it.  Various 
attempts  were  made  by  himself  and  his 
friends  to  get  him  something  better, 
but  without  success,  and  his  own  pre¬ 
ferments,  until  quite  late  in  his  life  Sir 
Uobert  Peel  supplemented  them  with  a 
fresh  pension,  were  a  government  an¬ 
nuity  of  £200  a  year  (much  reduced  by 
fees),  which  enabled  him  to  relinquish 
Wynn’s,  and  which  was  given  him  by 
the  Whigs  in  1808,  and  the  Laureate- 
ship  in  1814  with  its  pay  of  rather  less 
than  £100  a  year.  Such  were  the  ill- 
gotten  gains  for  which,  according  to 
the  enemy,  “  Mr.  Feathernest”  sold 
his  conscience. 

Although  Southey  was  but  seven- 
and-twenty  when  he  settled  at  Keswick, 
and  though  he  lived  for  more  than 
forty  years  longer,  it  is  as  unnecessary 


as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  follow 
his  life  during  this  later  period  as  mi¬ 
nutely  as  we  have  done  hitherto.  The 
ply  was  now  taken,  the  vocation  dis¬ 
tinctly  indicated,  and  the  means  and 
place  of  exercising  it  more  or  less  se¬ 
cured.  Thenceforward  he  lived  in 
laborious  peace,  disturbed  only  by  the 
loss  in  1816  of  his  beloved  son  Herbert, 
about  ten  years  after  by  that  of  his 
youngest  daughter  Isabel,  and  later  by 
the  mental  illness  and  death  of  his  wife. 
He  never  recovered  this  last  shock  ; 
and  though  he  married  again,  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife  being  the  poetess  Caroline 
Bowles,  it  was  as  a  nurse  rather  than 
as  a  wife  that  Edith’s  successor  accept¬ 
ed  him,  and  he  died  himself,  after  some 
years  of  impaired  intelligence,  on  March 
■21st,  1843. 

An  almost  extravagantly  Homan  nose 
(the  other  Robert,  Herrick,  is  the  only 
Englishman  I  can  think  of  who  ex¬ 
celled  him  in  this  respect)  and  an  ex¬ 
treme  thinness  did  not  prevent  Southey 
from  being  a  very  handsome  man.  His 
enemy  Byron,  who  had  no  reason  to  be 
discontented  with  his  own,  declared 
that  “  to  possess  Southey’s  head  and 
shoulders  he  would  almost  have  written 
his  Sapphics  and,  despite  his  im¬ 
mense  labors  and  his  exceedingly  bad 
habit  of  reading  as  he  walked,  he  was 
till  almost  the  last  strong  and  active. 
The  excellence  of  his  moral  character 
has  never  been  seriously  contested  by 
any  one  who  knew  ;  and  the  only  blem¬ 
ish  upon  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
slight  touch  of  Pharisaism,  not  indeed 
of  the  most  detestable  variety  which 
exalts  itself  above  the  publican,  but  of 
the  still  trying  kind  which  is  constant¬ 
ly  inclined  to  point  out  to  the  publican 
what  a  publican  he  is,  and  what  sad 
things  publicans  are,  and  how  he  had 
much  better  leave  off  being  one.  We 
know  even  better  than  was  known  fifty 
years  ago  what  were  Coleridge’s  weak¬ 
nesses  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish 
that  Coleridge’s  brother-in-law  had  not 
written,  and  difficult  not  to. wonder 
that  Coleridge’s  nephew  did  not  refrain 
from  priming,  certain  elaborate  letters 
of  reproof,  patronage,  and  good  advice. 
So,  too,  the  abuse  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  which  Byron,  and  those  who  took 
their  cue  from  Byron,  lavished  on 
Southey  were  inexcusable  enough  ;  but 
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again  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  he 
had  been  a  little  less  heartily  convinced 
of  the  utter  and  extreme  depravity  and 
wickedness  of  these  men.  But  there 
was  no  humbug  in  Southey  ;  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  virtue,  and  a  virtuous 
man  who  is  not  something  of  a  hum¬ 
bug  is  apt  to  be  a  little  of  a  Phaiisee 
unless  he  is  a  perfect  saint,  which 
Southey,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  of  mid¬ 
dle  earth,  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
gooseberry  tart  and  black  currant  rum, 
of  strong  ale  and  Rhenish,  who  loved 
to  crack  jokes,  would  give  his  enemy  at 
least  as  good  as  he  got  from  him,  and 
was  nearly  as  human  as  any  one  could 
desire. 

Of  his  alleged  tergiversation  little 
need  be  said.  Everybody,  whatever 
his  own  politics,  who  has  looked  into 
the  matter  has  long  ago  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  only  tergiversa¬ 
tion  in  appearance.  Southey  once  said 
that  political  writing  required  a  logi¬ 
cal  attitude  of  mind  which  he  had  not ; 
and  this  is  so  true  that  it  was  a  great 
pity  he  ever  took  to  it.  From  sympa¬ 
thizing  in  a  vague  youthful  way  with 
what  he  imagined  to  be  the  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  changed 
to  a  hearty  detestation  of  its  practice. 
His  liking  for  the  Spaniards  and  his 
dislike  of  the  French  turned  him  from 
an  opponent  of  the  war  to  a  defender 
of  it,  and  it  was  this  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  parted  him  from  his  old 
Whig  friends.  In  short  he  was  always 
guided  by  his  svmpathies  ;  and  as  he 
was  never  in  hfs  hottest  days  of  As- 
pheterism  anything  like  a  consistent 
and  reasoned  Radical,  so  in  his  most 
rancorous  days  of  reaction  he  never 
was  a  consistent  and  reasoned  Tory. 

Of  his  life,  however,  and  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  even  of  his  opinions,  inter¬ 
esting  as  ail  three  are,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  more  here.  We  must  pass  over 
with  the  merest  mention  that  quaint 
freak  of  Nemesis  which  made  a  myste¬ 
rious  Dissenting  Minister  produce 
“  Wat  Tyler”  from  nobody  knew 
where,  and  publish  it  as  the  work  of  a 
Tory  Laureate  twenty-three  years  after 
it  was  written  by  an  undergraduate 
Jacobin,  the  oddity  of  the  thing  being 
crowned  by  Lord  Eldon’s  characteristic 
refusal  to  grant  an  injunction  on  the 
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ground  that  a  man  could  not  claim 
property  in  a  work  hurtful  to  the  pub. 
lie,  by  this  refusal  assuring  tlie  free 
circulation  of  this  hurtful  work,  in- 
stead  of  its  suppression.  And  we 
can  only  allude  to  the  not  yet  clearly 
intelligible  negotiations,  or  misunder¬ 
standings,  as  to  his  succession  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
when  Gifford  was  failing.  In  these 
Southey  seems  to  have  somehow  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  place  was  bis  to  take  if 
he  chose  (which  he  never  intended),  or 
to  allot  to  some  one  else  as  he  liked ; 
with  the  very  natural  result  that  a  sort 
of  bitterness,  never  completely  removed 
and  visible  in  the  Review’s  notice  of 
his  life,  arose  between  him  and  Lock¬ 
hart  aher  the  latter’s  appointment. 
His  selection  by  Lord  Radnor  (who  did 
not  know  him)  as  member  for  Down- 
ton  in  the  last  days  of  rotten  boroughs, 
and  his  election  without  his  knowing 
it,  was  another  odd  incident.  The  last 
important  event  of  his  life  in  this  kind 
was  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy  and  the 
actual  conferring  of  an  additional  pen¬ 
sion  of  £300  by  Peel,  who,  whatever 
faults  he  may  have  had,  was  the  only 
Prime  Minister  since  Harley  who  has 
ever  taken  much  real  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  men  of  letters. 

But  we  must  turn  to  the  works  ;  and 
a  mighty  armful,  or  rather  several 
mighty  armfuls,  they  are  to  turn  to. 
The  poems,  which  are  the  chief  stum¬ 
bling  block,  were  collected  by  Southey 
himself  in  ten  very  pretty  little  vol¬ 
umes  in  1837-8.  After  his  death  they 
were  more  popularly  issued  in  one,  his 
cousin,  the  Rev.  H.  Hill,  son  by  a  late 
marriage  of  the  uncle  who  had  been  so 
good  to  him,  editing  a  supernnmerary 
volume  of  rather  superfluous  fragments, 
the  chief  of  which  was  an  American 
tale  called  “  Oliver  Newman,”  on 
which  Southey  had  been  engaged  for 
very  many  years.  He  had  the  good 
sense  and  pluck  (indeed  he  was  never 
deficient  in  the  second  of  these  quali¬ 
ties,  and  not  often  in  the  first)  to  print 
”  VVat  Tyler”  just  as  the  pirates  had 
launched  it  after  its  twenty-three  years 
on  the  stocks.  It  is  very  amusing,  and 
exactly  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
work  written  in  three  days  by  a  Jacobin 
boy  who  had  read  a  good  many  old 
plays.  Canning,  Ellis,  and  Frere  to- 
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gelher  could  have  produced  in  fun 
nothing;  better  than  this  serious  out¬ 
burst  of  Wat’s. 

Think  ye,  niy  friend, 

TbAtl,  a  humble  blacksmith,  here  in  Deptford, 
tV’onld  part  with  these  six  gronts,  earned  with 
hard  toil. 

All  that  I  have,  to  massacre  the  Frenchmen, 
Harder  as  enemies  men  I  never  saw. 

Did  not  the  State  compel  me  ? 

One  would  like  to  have  heard  Mr. 
Wopsle  in  this  part.  For  the  rest,  the 
thing  contains  some  good  blank  verse, 
and  a  couple  of  very  pretty  songs— con¬ 
siderably  better,  I  should  think,  than 
most  other  things  of  the  kind  published 
in  the  year  1794,  which  was  about  the 
thickest  of  the  dark  before  the  dawn  of 
the  “Lyrical  Ballads.”  ‘‘Joan  of 
Arc,”  Wat’s  elder  sister  by  a  year, 
though  not  published  till  a  year  after 
Wat  was  written,  is  now  in  a  less  vir¬ 
gin  condition  than  her  brother,  Southey 
having  made  large  changes  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  (five)  early  editions,  and  others 
in  the  definitive  one  more  than  forty 
years  after  the  first.  Its  popularity 
(for  it  was  really  popular)  shows  rather 
the  dearth  of  good  poetry  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance  than  anything  else. 
It  displays  very  few  of  the  merits  of 
Southey’s  later  lorig  poems,  and  it  does 
display  the  chief  of  all  their  defects, 
the  defect  which  Coleridge,  during  the 
tiff  over  Pantisocracy,  hit  upon  in  a 
letter  of  which  the  original  was  ad¬ 
vertised  for  sale  only  the  other  day. 
This  fault  consists  in  conveying  to  the 
reader  a  notion  that  the  writer  has 
said,  “  Go  to,  let  us  make  a  poem,” 
and  has  accordingly,  to  borrow  the 
language  of  Joe  Gargery’s  forge-song. 

Beat  it  out,  beat  it  out. 

With  a  cliuk  for  the  stout, 

hut  with  very  litlle  inspiration  for  the 
poetical.  “  Joan  of  Arc”  is  a  meet 
respectable  poem,  admirable  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  not  uninteresting  as  a  tale  in 
verse.  But  the  conception  is  ped  s- 
trian,  and  the  blank  verse  is  to  match. 

Between  this  crude  production  and 
the  very  different  ‘‘ Thalaba”  which 
followed  it  at  some  years’  distance, 
Southey  wrote  very  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  his  minor  poems  ;  and  the 
characteristics  of  them  may  be  best  no¬ 
ticed  together.  In  the  earliest  of  all  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  crotchet  of 
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thought  and  the  mannerism  of  style 
which  drew  down  on  him  the  lash  of 
the  ‘‘  Anti  Jacobin”  are  very  plenti¬ 
fully  exhibited.  A  most  school-boy 
Pindaric  is  ‘‘  The  Triumph  of  Wom¬ 
an.”  Theslrange  mixture  of  alternate 
childishness  and  pomposity  which  is 
almost  the  solo  tie  between  the  Lake 
Poets  in  their  early  work  pervades  all 
the  Poems  on  the  Slave  Trade,  the 
Botany  Bay  Eclogues,  the  Sonnets  and 
the  Monodramas.  Even  in  the  Lyrical 
Poems  written  at  Bristol,  or  rather 
Westbury,  in  the  year  1798-9,  there 
would  be  no  very  noticeable  advance  if 
it  were  not  for  the  delightful  ”  Holly 
Tree,”  from  which  llazlitt  has  extract¬ 
ed  the  well-deserved  text  of  a  compli¬ 
ment  more  graceful  than  Hazlitt  is 
usually  credited  with  conceiving,  and 
which,  with  the  ‘‘  Stanzas  Written  in 
my  Library,”  is  Southey’s  greatest 
achievement  as  an  occasional  poet  in 
the  serious  kind.  His  claims  in  the 
comic  and  mixed  departments  are  much 
more  considerable.  “  Abel  Shufflebot- 
tom”  is  fun,  and  being  very  early  testi¬ 
fies  to  a  healthy  consciousness  of  the 
ridiculous.  For  his  English  Eclogues 
I  hav3  no  great  love  ;  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  say  in  their  favor  that  they 
were  the  obvious  inspiration  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  English  Idylls  as  much  in  man¬ 
ner  as  in  title.  The  Ballads  with  the 
much-discussed  “  Devil’s  Walk”  as  an 
early  outsider  in  one  key,  and  the  curi¬ 
ous  ‘‘  All  for  Love”  as  a  late  one  in 
another,  have  much  more  to  be  said  for 
them  than  that  in  the  same  way  they 
are  the  equally  obvious  originators  of 
the  ‘‘  Ingoldsby  Legends.”  They  are 
not  easily  criticised  in  a  few  words.  In 
themselves  they  were  not  quite  father¬ 
less,  for  ”  Monk”  Lewis,  no  great  man 
of  letters  but  something  of  a  man  of 
metre,  had  taught  the  author  a  good 
deal.  They  are  nearly  as  unequal  as 
another  division  of  Southey’s  own  verse, 
his  Odes,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  here  that  they  were  re¬ 
markably  like  Young’s,  especially  in 
the  way  in  which  they  rattle  up  and 
down  the  whole  gamut  from  sublimity 
to  absurdity.  The  Ballads  frequently 
underlie  the  reproach  of  applying  Vol- 
tairean  methods  to  anything  in  which 
the  author  did  not  happen  to  believe, 
while  nothing  made  him  more  indig- 
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nant  than  any  such  application  by 
others  to  things  in  which  he  did  belie\e 
— a  reproach  urged  forcibly  by  Lamb  in 
that  undeserved  but  not  unnatural  at¬ 
tack  in  the  London  Magazine  which 
Southey  met  with  a  really  noble  mag¬ 
nanimity.  But  at  their  best  they  are 
very  original  for  their  time,  and  very 
good  for  all  time,  “  The  Old  Woman 
of  Berkeley,”  one  of  the  oldest  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  popular  in  its  day,  is  one 
,  of  the  best.  It  has  a  fair  pendant  in 
‘‘  Bishop  Hatto,”  and  the  Bishop  may 
meet  the  modern  taste  even  better  than 
the  Old  Woman.  The  Fastrada  story 
is  too  much  vulgarized  in  “  King 
Charlemain,”  and  it  may  be  generally 
confessed  of  Southey  that  to  the  finest 
touches  of  romance  he  was  rather 
insensitive,  his  nature  lacking  the 
“  strange  and  high”  feeling  of  pas¬ 
sion.  But  he  is  thoroughly  at  home 
in  “  The  King  of  the  Crocodiles.” 
Everybody  knows  “The  Jnchcape 
Rock,”  and  “  The  Well  of  St.  Keyne,” 
and  “  The  Battle  of  Blenheim  in¬ 
deed  it  is  very  possible  that  they  are 
the  only  things  of  Southey  that  every¬ 
body  does  know.  The  Spanish  Ballads 
are  not  nearly  so  good  as  Lockhart’s  ; 
but  Lockhart  had  the  illegitimate  ad¬ 
vantage  of  grafting  Scott’s  technique 
on  Southey’s  special  knowledge.  Never¬ 
theless  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  bal¬ 
lads  and  metrical  tales  are  to  this  day 
well  worth  reading,  that  both  Scott  and 
Byron  owed  them  not  a  little,  and  that 
they  indicate  a  vein  in  their  author 
which  might  have  been  worked  in  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  to  even  better  ad¬ 
vantage. 

*  Still  Southey’s  chief  poetical  claim 
is  not  here  ;  and  the  best  of  the  things 
:  as. yet  mentioned  have  been  equalled  by 

I  men  with  whom  poetry  was  a  mere  oc¬ 

casional  pastime.  Of  “  The  Vision  of 
Judgment”  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
I  say  anything  in  detail.  It  is  not  so 

j  bad  as  those  who  only  know  it  from 

Byron’s  triumphant  castigation  may 
‘  think  ;  but  otherwise  I  can  only  sup¬ 

pose  that  the  Devil,  tired  of  Southey’s 
perpetual  joking  at  him,  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  his  revenge,  and  that  ho 
was  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  Upper 
I  Powers  in  consequencu  of  the  bump¬ 

tious  Pharisaism  of  the  preface.  “  The 
j  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo”  and  “  The 


'Tale  of  Paraguay”  are  poetically  no 
better  though  rather  more  mature  than 
“Joan  of  Arc;”  “  Madoc”  was  ad¬ 
mired  by  good  men  at  its  appearance, 
but  frequent  attempts,  made  with  the 
best  good  will,  have  not  enabled  me  to 
place  it  much  higher  Ilian  these. 

“  Roderick,”  the  last  of  the  long 
poems  in  blank  verse,  is  also,  I  think, 
by  far  the  best.  The  absence  of  pulse 
and  throb  in  .the  verse,  of  freshness 
and  inevitableness  in  the  phrase  and  im¬ 
agery,  is  indeed  not  seldom  filt  here 
also  ;  but  there  is  something  which 
redeems  it.  Tiie  author’s  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  details  and  atmos¬ 
phere  of  his  subject  has  vivified  the  de¬ 
tails  and  communicated  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  the  unfamiliarity  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  interest  of  the  story  are  admir¬ 
ably  given,  and  the  thing  is  about  as 
good  as  a  long  poem  in  blank  verse 
which  is  not  of  the  absolute  first  class 
can  be. 

Of  “  Thalaba”  and  “  The  Curse  of 
Kehama”  we  must  speak  differently. 
The  one  was  completely  written,  the 
other  sketclied  and  well  begun,  in  that 
second  sojourn  at  Lisbon  which  was 
Southey’s  golden  time  : 

When,  friends  with  lore  and  leisure, 
Youth  not  yet  left  behind, 

He  worked  or  played  at  pleasure, 

Found  God  and  Goddess  kind  ; 

when  his  faculties,  tolerably  matured 
by  study,  were  still  in  their  first  fiesh- 
ness,  and  when  he  had  not  yet  settled 
down,  and  was  not  yet  at  all  certain 
that  he  should  have  to  settle  down,  to 
the  dogged  collar-work  of  his  middle 
and  later  age.  I  have  no  hesitation  as 
to  which  I  prefer.  The  rhymclcss 
Pindarics  of  “  Thalaba,”  written  while 
Southey  was  still  under  the  influence 
of  that  anti-rhyming  heresy  which  no¬ 
body  but  Milton  has  ever  rendered 
orthodox  by  sheer  stress  of  genius,  are 
a  great  drawback  to  the  piece  ;  there 
are  constant  false  notes  like  this  of 
Maimuna, 

Her  fine  face  raised  to  Heaven, 

where  the  commonplace  adjective  mars 
the  passionate  effect ;  and  though  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  books,  with  the 
journey  to  Domdaniel  and  the  success¬ 
ful  attack  on  it,  deserved  to  produce 
the  effect  which  they  actually  did  pro- 
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duceon  their  own  generation,  the  story 
gg  a  whole  is  a  little  devoid  of  interest. 

All  these  weak  points  were  strength¬ 
ened  and  guarded  in  “The  Curse  of 
Kehama,”  the  greatest  thing  by  far 
that  Southey  did,  and  a  thing,  as  1 
think,  really  great,  without  any  com¬ 
paratives  and  allowances.  Scott,  al¬ 
ways  kind  and  well  affected  to  Southey 
Jig  he  was,  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
» little  unjust  to  this  poem  ;  an  injus¬ 
tice  which  appears  between  the  lines  of 
his  review  of  it,  and  in  those  of  his 
reference  to  it  in  his  biography.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  he  suggests,  that 
Southey  was  specially  prone  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  weakness  of  insisting  on  and  cling- 
inf^  to  his  own  weakest  points.  But 
tins  foible  as  it  seems  to  me  is  less,  not 
more,  obvious  in  “  The  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama.”  In  the  first  place  the  poet  has 
given  up  the  craze  for  irregular  blank 
verse,  and  the  additional  charm  of 
rhyme  makes  all  the  difference  between 
this  poem  and  “  Thalaba.”  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  the  central  idea — the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  through  prescribed  means,  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  gods,  of  a  power  greater 
than  that  of  the  gods  themselves,  by> 
even  the  worst  man  who  cares  to  go 
through  the  course — communicates  a 
kind  of  antinomy  of  interest,  a  conflict 
of  official  and  poetical  justice  which  is 
unique,  or,  if  not  unique,  rare  out  of 
Greek  tragedy.  The  defeat  of  Kehama 
by  his  own  wilful  act  in  demanding  the 
Anuecta  cup  is  as  unexpected  and  as 
artistically  etfective  as  the  maxim. 

Less  Iban  Omniscience  could  not  suffice 

To  wield  Omnipotence,  ' 

is  philosophically  sound.  Moreover 
the  characters  are  interesting,  at  least 
to  me.  And  then,  to  supplement  these 
several  attractions,  there  are,  for  the 
wicked  men  who  love  “  passages,”  quite 
delectable  things.  The  author  pre¬ 
tended  to  think  the  famous  and  beau¬ 
tiful. 

They  sin  who  tell  ns  love  can  die, 

claptrap  ;  if  it  be  so,  would  he  had 
sinned  a  little  ofUner  in  the  same 
style.  Nobody,  except  out  of  mere 
youthful  paradox,  can  affect  to  under¬ 
value  the  Curse  itself.  It  is  thorough¬ 
ly  good  in  scheme  and  in  execution,  in 
gross  and  in  detail  ;  there  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  six  and-twenty  lines  for  their  spe¬ 


cial  purpose  in  all  English  poetry.  But 
the  finest  scenes  of  the  poem  are  ushered 
in  by  the  description  of  the  famous  Sea 
City  which  Lander  described  over  again 
in  the  best  known  of  all  his  stately 
phrases  in  verse,  and  from  this  to  the 
end  there  is  no  break.  The  scenes  in 
Padalon  more  especially  want  reading  ; 
they  are  in  no  need  of  praise  when  they 
have  once  been  read,  and  a  right  mel¬ 
ancholy  thing  it  is  to  think  how  few 
probably  have  read  them  nowadays. 
“  The  Curse  of  Kehama”  may -not  place 
Southey  in  the  very  highest  class  of 
poets,  if  we  demand  those  special  quali¬ 
ties  ill  the  poet  which  distinguish  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  greatest  names.  But  it  puts 
him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  sec¬ 
ond. 

1  am  aghast  when  I  see  how  little 
room  is  left  for  the  enormous  and  in¬ 
teresting  subject  of  Southey’s  prose. 
As  has  been  said,  there  is  no  collected 
edition  of  it  ;  and  there  could  be  none 
which  should  be  complete.  There  are, 
it  is  believed,  no  documents  for  identi¬ 
fying  his  earlier  contributions  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  ;  but  he  wrote 
nearly  a  hundred  articles  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Hevieio,  many  in  other  Reviews, 
and  the  historical  part  (amounting  to 
something  like  a  volume  on  each  occa¬ 
sion)  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Regis¬ 
ter  for  three  years.  He  translated  or 
revised  translations  of  “  Amadis,” 
“  Palmerin,”  and  the  “  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid.”  He  edited  the  “  Morte 
d’Arthur,”  Cowper’s  Poems,  divers 
Specimens  and  Selections  from  English 
Poets,  and  other  things.  And  of  solid 
independent  books  in  prose  he  pub¬ 
lished,  besides  the  three  biographies  of 
Nelson,  Wesley,  and  Bnnyan,  nearly  a 
dozen  substantive  works,  some  of  them 
of  very  great  size.  At  the  date  of  the 
first,  the  “  Letters  from  Spain  and 
Portugal”  (1797),  he  had  not  outgrown 
(indeed  he  was  only  twenty-three)  that 
immature  pomposity  of  style  which  has 
been  already  referred  to,  and  which  is 
apparent  both  in  his  verse  and  in  his 
letters  of  all  this  time.  The  “  Letteis 
from  England,”  by  Don  Manuel  Ee- 
priella,  ten  years  later  in  date,  are  also 
at  least  ten  years  better  in  matter  and 
form.  The  scheme,  that  of  enabling 
Englishmen  to  see  themselves  as  others 
see  them,  was  indeed  rather  old-fash- 
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ioned,  and  not  of  those  things  which 
are  none  the  worse  for  being  a  Tittle  out 
of  fashion  ;  but  it  is  very  pleasantly 
carried  out,  and  I  doubt  whetlier  there 
is  anywhere  a  more  agreeable  picture 
of  the  country  and  its  ways  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  century.  It  is  surprising 
that  it  has  not  been  reprinted.  The 
“  Omniana,”  which  was  to  have  been 
written  by  Southey  and  Coleridge  to¬ 
gether,  but  to  which  the  latter  made 
only  a  very  small  contribution,  is  less 
original,  being  a  rather  questionable 
cross  between  a  commonplace-book 
(such  as,  after  Southey’s  death,  was 
actually  issued  in  four  huge  volumes) 
and  a  “  table-talk,”  or  miscellany  of 
short  abstracts,  summaries,  comments, 
etc.,  of  and  on  curious  passages  in 
books.  “  The  History  of  Brazil”  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  chief  and.  with“  The  Penin¬ 
sular  War,”  the  only  one  actually  erect¬ 
ed  of  what  Southey  used  fondly  to  call 
“  my  pyramids” — pyramids,  alas  !  not 
often  visited  now,  though  still  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  solidly  enough  built  and 
based.  The  latter  suffered  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  of  Southey’s 
books  from  the  necessity  which  their 
author’s  poverty  imposed  on  him  of 
constantly  laying  them  aside  fur  the 
bread-winning  work  of  the  hour  as  it 
offered  itself.  This  delay  gave  time  for 
it  to  be  caught  up  and  passed  by  Na¬ 
pier’s  history,  which,  if  as  prejudiced 
on  the  other  side,  is  an  incomparably 
more  brilliant  and  more  valuable  per¬ 
formance.  However,  “  The  Peninsular 
War”  was  one  of  the  few  works  of 
Southey’s  winch  brought  him  a  solid 
sum  01  money — a  thousand  pounds  to 
wit.  Neither  ‘‘  The  Book  of  the 
Church”  nor  its  appendix,  the  “  Vin- 
diciae  Anglicanae,”  had  any  such  satis¬ 
factory  result,  though  both  had  a  fair 
sale,  and  though  both  aroused  consid¬ 
erable,  if  mainly  angry,  attention.  In 
fact  Southey  seems  to  have  been  singu¬ 
larly  unlucky  in  his  monetary  transac¬ 
tions,  for  reasons  partly  indicated  by 
Scott  in  a  passage  given  by  Lockhart. 
The  large  comparative  profits  which 
Cottle’s  apparently  venturesome  pur¬ 
chase  of  “  J^oan  of  Arc”  brought  to  the 
publisher,  together  with  his  own  un¬ 
shaken  conviction  of  the  lasting  quality 
of  his  work,  seem  to  have  made  Southey 
fall  in  love  with,  and  obstinately  cling 
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to,  the  system  of  half- profits,  which 
in  the  case  of  not  very  rapid  sales,  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  become  one  of  no 
profits  at  all.  For  his  Naval  History, 
or  ”  Lives  of  the  Admirals,”  he  was 
paid  down,  and  very  faiilypaid  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  he  made  anything  out 
of  “  The  Doctor,”  his  last,  and  one  of 
his  largest  works,  a  quaint  miscellany 
of  reading,  reflection,  and  humor,  like 
a  magnified  ”  Omniana”  with  a  thread 
of  connection,  which  is,  I  believe,  lit¬ 
tle  read  now,  and  whicli  never  was 
popular,  but  which  a  few  tastes  (my 
own  included)  regard  as,  for  desultory 
reading,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  in  English.  Macaulay,  who, 
politics  apart,  cannot  be  called  an  un¬ 
fair  critic  of  Southey,  is  unduly  hard 
on  his  humor ;  but  the  temper  of 
Macaulay’s  mind  was  always  intolerant 
of  nonsense,  wherein  Southey  took  a 
specially  English  delight. 

The  characteristics  of  this  wide  and 
neglected  champaign  of  letters — a  whole 
province  of  prose,  as  it  may  be  called, 
especially  when  we  add  the  huge  body 
of  published  letters — present  the  widest 
diversity  of  subject,  and  cannot  fairly 
be  said  to  suffer  from  any  monotony  of 
style.  To  some  tastes  in  the  present 
day,  indeed,  Southey  may  seem  flat. 
He  scornfully  repudiated,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  slightest  at¬ 
tempt  at  decoration,  and  ostensibly 
limited  his  efforts  to  the  production  of 
clear  and  limpid  sentences  in  the  best 
classical  English.  Not  that  he  was  by 
any  means  alarmed  at  an  appearance  of 
neologism  now  and  then.  His  merely 
playful  coinages  in  “  The  Doctor”  and 
the  Letters  do  not,  of  course,  count; 
but  precisian  as  he  was,  he  was  not  of 
those  precisians  who  will  not  have  a 
word,  however  absolutely  justified  by 
analogy  and  principle,  unless  there  is 
some  definite  authority  for  it.  On  the 
contrary,  he  took  the  sounder  course  of 
actually  rejecting  words  with  good  aip 
thority'  but  bad  intrinsic  titles.  His 
sentences  are  of  medium  length  but 
inclining  to  the  long  rather  tjhan  the 
short,  and  distinctly  longer  than  the 
pattern  which  the  gradually  increasing 
love  of  antithetic  balance  had  made 
popular  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
most  ornate  attempts  will  be  found  in 
the  descriptive  passages  of  ‘‘  The  Col* 
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loqnies,”  a  book  which,  though  Macau¬ 
lay’s  strictures  are  partly  justified,  is 
of  extreme  interest  and  beauty  at  its 
best,  and  is  chiefly  marred  by  the  curi¬ 
ously  unhappy  selection  of  the  inter¬ 
locutor— an  instance,  with  the  plan  of 
“The  Vision  of  Judgment”  and  some 
other  things,  of  a  gap  or  weakness  in 
Southey's  otherwise  excellent  sense  and 
taste.  But  in  all  his  prose  writings,  no 
matter  what  they  be,  even  in  those  un¬ 
lucky  political  Essays,  which  he  re¬ 
printed  in  two  very  pretty  little  vol¬ 
umes  at  the  most  unfoitunate  time  and 
with  the  least  fortunate  result,  he  dis¬ 
plays  one  of  the  very  best  prose  styles 
of  tlie  century,  perhaps  the  very  best 
of  the  (juiet  and  regular  kind,  unless 
Lockhart’s,  which  is  more  technically 
faulty,  be  ranked  with  it. 

In  the  case  of  no  writer,  however,  is 
it  more  necessary  to  look  at  him  us  a 
whole,  to  take  his  prose  with  his  verse, 
his  writings  with  his  history  and  his 
character,  than  in  the  case  of  Southey. 
Neither  mei’e  bulk  nor  mere  variety  can, 
of  course,  be  taken  as  a  voucher  for 
greatness  ;  a  man  is  no  more  a  good 
writer  because  he  was  a  good  man  than 
because  he  was  a  bad  one,  which  latter 
qualification  seems  to  be  accepted  by 
some  ;  and  even  learning  and  industry 
will  not  exempt  a  mun  from  inclusion 
among  the  dulU  canes,  as  Southey  him¬ 
self  has  it.  But  when  all  these  things 
are  found  together  with  the  addition 
of  a  rare  excellence  in  occasional  pas 
sages  of  verse,  with  the  composition  of 
at  least  one  long  poem  which  goes  near 
to,  if  it  does  not  attain,  absolute  great¬ 
ness,  with  an  admirable  prose  style  and 
a  curious  blending  of  good  sense  and 
good  humor,  then  most  assuredly  the 
mass  deserves  at  least  equal  rank  with 


excellences  higher  in  partial  reach,  but 
far  smaller  in  bulk  and  range. 

In  the  general  judgment,  perhaps, 
there  is  a  certain  reluctance  to  grant 
this.  There  is  plausibility  in  asking 
not  if  a  man  can  do  many  things  well, 
but  if  he  has  done  one  thing  supreme¬ 
ly  ;  and  unquestionably  it  is  dangerous 
to  multiply  the  tribe  of  literary  Jacks- 
of  all-trades.  There  is  no  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  of  an  extensive  multiplication  of 
Southeys  ;  happy  were  our  slate  if  there 
were  any  chance  of  it.  For  the  man 
kneto  enormously  ;  he  could  write  ad¬ 
mirably  ;  it  may  be  fairly  contended 
that  he  only  missed  being  a  great  poet 
by  the  constant  collar-work  which  no 
great  poet  in  the  world  has  ever  Ireen 
able  to  endure  ;  he  had  the  truest  sen¬ 
sibility  with  the  least  touch  of  the 
maudlin  ;  the  noblest  sense  of  duty 
with  not  more  than  a  very  slight  touch 
of  spiritual  pride.  If  he  thought  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  well  of  himself  as  a  poet,  he  was 
completely  free  alike  from  the* morose 
arrogance  of  his  friend  Wordsworth 
and  from  the  exuberant  arrogance  of 
his  friend  Landor.  Only  those  who 
have  worked  through  the  enormous 
mass  .^of  his  verse,  his  prose,  and  his 
letters  can  fully  appreciate  his  merits  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  any  scheme  of 
collection  that  would  be  possible,  or  of 
selection  that  would  do  him  justice. 
But  if  no  one  of  the  Muses  can  claim 
him  as  her  best  beloved  and  most  ac¬ 
complished  son,  all  ought  to  accord  to 
him  a  preference  never  deserved  by  any 
other  of  their  innumerable  fauiily.  For 
such  a  lover  and  such  a  practitioner  of 
almost  every  form  of  literature,  no 
literature  possesses  save  English,  and 
English  is  very  unlikely  ever  to  possess 
agai n . — Macm Ulan's  Magaz ine. 
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It  was  while  searching  for  a  noto¬ 
rious  bushranger  named  M’Ewan  in 
1841  that  these  oaves  were  first  discov¬ 
ered.  The  yokes  of  the  oxen,  which 
he  had  stolen,  still  remain  in  the  first 
Cave,  to  which  he  was  tracked. 

Words  are  totally  inadequate  to  de¬ 


scribe  the  exquisite  beauty  and  taste 
displayed  by  Nature,  in  forming  these 
caves.  In  my  opinion  they  are  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Being 
very  little  known  in  England,  and  also 
within  our  own  dominions,  has  induced 
me  to  attempt  a  description  of  them. 
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Unfortunately,  they  were  at  first  left 
at  the  mercy  of  any  person  exploring 
the  caves,  and  consequently  several 
stalactites  and  stalagmites,  which  had 
taken  hundreds,  aye,  probably  thou¬ 
sands,  of  years  informing,  were  smash¬ 
ed  and  carried  away. 

Lately  the  Government  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  protect  them,  but  not 
before  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  beauty 
of  the  caves  has  been  wantonly  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Now  we  find  locked  gates,  wire-net¬ 
ting  placed  around  the  most  valuable 
specimens,  and  guides  provided  at  a 
nominal  charge,  without  which  one  is 
not  allowed  to  enter.  In  time  the 
whole  of  the  caves  will  be  lit  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  but  it  is  at  present  only  tried  in 
an  experimental  stage  in  the  Imperial 
Cave. 

The  caves  are  now  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Wilson, 
the  curator,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  one  in  exploring  and  opening  new 
caves  to  the  public.  Often,^  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  he  has  been  lowered  into 
apparently  bottomless  abysses,  and  has 
been  wedged  in  narrow  passages,  some¬ 
times  for  hours,  before  help  arrived, 
lie  is  now  an  old  man,  and  has  devot¬ 
ed  most  of  his  life  to  this  work.  He 
told  me  of  some  thrilling  experiences 
he  had  been  through,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  to  hear  from  him  that  his  last 
discovery  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
caves  hitherto  discovered.  He  first  en¬ 
tered  it  on  February  20,  1893.  It  is 
not  yet  open  to  the  general  public,  but 
he  is  only  too  pleased  to  take  a  favored 
one  through  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  built  a  comfortable 
little  hotel,  known  as  the  Cave  House, 
in  the  valley  formed  near  the  entrance 
to  these  caves.  One  can  spend  a  very 
leasant  evening  with  him,  sitting  over 
is  huge  fire,  listening  to  his  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  or,  if  in  summer,  on  the  veranda, 
watching  the  fire-fiies  and  listening  to 
the  rush  of  the  stream  at  one’s  feet. 

The  caves  are  formed  in  a  limestone 
dyke  in  the  midst  of  probably  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  covered  with,  princi¬ 
pally,  gum-trees.  They  were  formerly 
known  as  the  Fish  River  Caves,  and 
are  about  120  miles  from  Sydney,  and 
in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 


We  took  the  express  from  Sydney, 
passing  through  Parramatta,  a”  large 
fruit-growing  district,  over  the  Nepean 
River,  and  across  the  Emu  Plains  to 
the  famous  zigzag  track.  Tliis  is  a 
wonderful  feat  of  engineering  skill.  In 
a  few  miles  the  train  climbs  700  feet. 
We  eventually  reached  Wentworth  Falls 
Station,  and  after  having  a  look  at  the 
falls,  which  are  very  beautiful,  the 
water  falling  over  1500  feet,  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  iourney  by  coach. 

Most  of  the  people  wear  fly-nets  over 
their  heads.  If  one  wants  to  experi¬ 
ence  what  a  frightful  nuisance  these 
little  pests  are,  let  him  spend  a  few 
days  in  the  bush,  in  any  part  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  disfigure  him¬ 
self  with  fly-nets,  or  any  other  conceiv¬ 
able  thing,  to  keep  them  off. 

After  a  few  miles  of  bush  we  reach 
Katoomba,  a  famous  summer  resort. 
Close  by  are  the  Leura  Falls,  which  are 
exceedingly  pretty.  We  had  to  descend 
about  1500  wooden  steps,  skirted  on 
either  side  by  magnificent  tree-ferns. 
After  reaching  the  bottom  we  suddenly 
realized  that  we  had  the  same  number 
of  steps  to  ascend  before  reaching  the 
top,  and  with  the  thermometer  at 
ninety-five  in  the  shade,  I  am  afraid  it 
detracted  a  little  from  the  beauty  of 
our  surroundings.  However,  it  was 
well  worth  the  energy.  I  certainly 
consider  these  falls  preferable  to  the 
Katoomba  Falls,  which  we  afterward 
visited. 

Continuing  our  journey  we  passed 
several  “  sundowners”  with  their 
“swags”  on  their  backs,  also  the  tree 
which  is  marked  with  an  inscription 
on  which  one  reads  that  this  is  the 

Eoint  which  Wentworth,  Bloxland  and 
lawson  reached  in  their  explorations 
in  the  Blue  Mountains  in  1813,  and 
who  returned  saying  they  could  get  no 
further. 

Branching  off  to  the  right  we  come 
to  “  Govett’s  Leap,”  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  spot  referred  to  in  tlie  tale 
entitled  For  the  Term  of  His  Natural 
Life.  The  valley,  hemmed  in  by  huge 
rocky  mountains,  is,  I  believe,  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  is  covered 
with  a  thick  virgin  forest,  the  clouds 
breaking  against  the  immense  bluffs 
forming  a  charming  landscape. 
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It  is  dark  before  we  reach  Mount 
Victoria,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  is 
from  here  that  one  sees  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  the  lovel}'  blue  tint,  invariably 
seen,  while  looking  over  any  stretch  of 
country  in  their  locality,  and  from 
which  they  take  their  name. 

The  next  morning,  continuing  our 
journey,  we  passed  several  teams  carry¬ 
ing  wool  to  the  coast.  These  teams 
usually  consist  of  about  fourteen  horses 
to  each  load,  and  take  two  or  three 
months  in  accomplishing  their  task. 

We  passed  over  the  roads, made  by 
the  convicts,  and  also  by  several  of 
their  resting  houses.  The  plumage  of 
the  parrots  and  other  birds  form  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  dull  monot¬ 
ony  of  the  everlasting  gum  trees,  some 
of  which  are  ring-barked  for  miles. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  acci¬ 
dent,  causing  the  horses  to  run  away 
while  going  down  a  steep  mountain 
road,  and  having  to  drive  through  a 
small  bush  fire,  we  at  last  arrived  safe¬ 
ly  at  the  caves,  and  hastened  to  make 
the  most  of  the  daylight  left. 

There  are  about  six  large  caves  and 
several  smaller  ones,  besides  the  two 
principal  day  caves.  One  cannot  say 
how  many  more  miles  of  undiscovered 
caves  there  are,  but  the  district  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  rich  in  them. 

The  size  of  some  of  these  caves  can 
be  imagined  when  it  takes  about  forty 
minutes  to  walk  through  one,  then 
walking  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
new  cave  just  discovered  cannot  be 
thoroughly  explored  in  a  whole  day. 

Of  coarse  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
of  the  important  aetion  water  has 
taken  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
caves. 

Strolling  out  after  lunch  we  come  to 
the  Orand  Arch  :  this  is  really  the  en 
trance  to  the  valley  in  which  the  Cave 
Bouse  stands.  The  impression  it  cre¬ 
ates  on  one’s  mind,  after  seeing  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  continuous  forest  of  dense 
trees,  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  Parts 
of  the  interior  are  thrown  out  in  relief 
to  the  dark  shadows  made  by  the  sun¬ 
light  penetrating  into  its  depths.  One 
must  picture  a  huge  cavity  in  the  midst 
of  a  range  of  mountains  about  500  feet 
through,  80  feet  high,  and  200  feet 
wide,  with  a  river  gushing  out  of  an¬ 


other  huge  sort  of  gateway  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  running  past  its  entrance. 

Here  and  there  are  huge  blocks  of 
limestone,  one  of  which  is  said  to  weigh 
over  2000  tons.  The  green  of  the  trees 
on  the  top  and  sides,  as  it  were,  form¬ 
ing  a  framework  around  this  dark  pic¬ 
ture.  A  pinnacle  towering  over  its 
centre  500  feet  high. 

In  places,  one  has  to  walk  through 
wallaby  dust.  One  rock  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  lion  couchant.  Looking  toward 
the  roof  is  the  Organ  Loft,  stalactites 
forming  the  pipes.  Facing  it  stands 
the  Pulpit  Rock. 

We  once  more  emerge  into  daylight, 
and  follow  the  river,  our  course  being 
strewn  with  rocks  of  all  sizes  ana 
shapes,  until  we  come  to  what  is  called 
the  Devil’s  Coachhouse,  from  which  in 
flood  time  the  swollen  river  pours,  dash¬ 
ing  the  black  and  gray  marble  rocks 
against  one  another  on  the  floor.  The 
roar  of  the  torrent  is  tremendous,  and 
the  cave  is  then  seen  to  perfection,  its 
roof  rising  fully  200  feet  high,  and 
walls  partly  composed  of  black  marble 
with  white  veins.  I  know  of  no  sight 
more  impressive  than  this. 

When  we  can  manage  to  tear  our¬ 
selves  away,  we  ascend  the  mountain, 
and,  on  turning  a  bend,  vye  see  what  in 
the  distance  looks  like  an  immense 
Gothic  window  in  some  old  monastery, 
which  assumes  immense  proportions  as 
we  near  it,  being  100  feet  high  and  70 
feet  wide.  It  is  known  as  the  Carlotta 
Arch,  an  inttrior  fringe  of  stalactites 
hanging  from  the  top.  Through  this 
arch  is  seen  a  lovely  picture,  the  river 
trending  its  way  through  the  valley, 
midst  massive  rocks,  and  the  beautiful 
blue  tint  of  the  mountains  as  they  fade 
out  of  sight. 

Walking  back  to  the  Cave  House  we 
make  up  our  minds  that  we  must  have 
a  pleasuie  in  store,  if  the  underground 
caves  are  in  any  way  as  beautiful  as  the 
day  caves. 

On  our  arrival,  we  find  the  guide 
waiting  impatiently  for  us,  with  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  candlesticks,  with  a 
guard  to  catch  the  drips  from  the  can¬ 
dle  if  tilted  at  any  angle,  and  so  pre¬ 
serve  the  appearance  of  the  caves.  We 
are  also  supplied  with  overalls,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary,  for  one  finds, 
what  with  the  wet,  and  having  to  crawl 
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on  hands  and  knees  in  places,  one  pre¬ 
sents  sometimes  rather  an  nndigniticd 
appearance  on  again  seeing  daylight. 

By-the-by,  some  very  ingenious  per¬ 
son  had  been  spending  his  time  mark¬ 
ing  these  suits  with  broad  arrows  and 
a  number,  so  that,  as  we  followed  our 
guide  in  single  file  up  the  mountain 
side,  the  general  impression  that  must 
have  been  formed  ot  us  was  that  of  a 
warder  taking  his  convicts  up  to  the 
mines  to  work. 

Another  slight  inconvenience  was, 
that  the  suits  were  all  made  to  fit  an 
average  sized  person,  and,  taking  my¬ 
self  for  example,  I  stand  over  6  feet  2 
inches,  and  1  hud  to  appear  in  a  suit 
made  for  a  man  probably  about  5  feet  8 
inches  high.  But,  as  the  height  of 
fashion  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to 
in  the  bush,  this  was  only  a  trifie. 

The  approach  to  the  Lucas  Cave  is 
by  a  winding  path  over  the  nearest 
mountain.  One  sees  several  walabies 
leaping  about. 

This  cave  is  in  the  shape  of  an  8,  and 
about  miles  in  length. 

The  guide  unlocked  an  iron  gate, 
and,  after  passing  through,  carefully 
locked  it  again.  One  has  rather  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  helplessness  after  going  into  the 
dark  from  the  glare  of  the  sunlight, 
but,  after  getting  used  to  it,  we  man¬ 
aged  to  pick  our  way,  with  the  help  of 
candles,  without  stumbling. 

The  guide  lights  his  magnesium 
wire, 'and  wq  find  ourselves  in  the 
Cathedral  Cave,  the  roof  of  which  is 
about  300  feet  high  (or  70  feet  higher 
than  Notre  Dame). 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the 
shapes  of  the  cave  formations.  One  man 
appears  to  see  the  likenesses  of  human 
faces  and  forms  ;  another,  animals  ; 
another  sees  only  pulpits,  organ  pipes, 
lecterns,  and  so  on.  Perfect  stillness 
reigns  here  supreme.  From  this  cave 
is  a  descent  called  the  Slide,  down 
which  every  one  had  formerly  to  go, 
and  some  in  rather  an  undignified  fash¬ 
ion.  One  had  to  sit  down  and  slide  to 
the  bottom,  and  then  be  very  careful 
about  it,  because,  happening  to  go  too 
far,  one  would  fall  headlong  down  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  and,  as  the  guide 
sarcastically  informed  ns,  if  any  one 
does  do  this,  they  generally  cling  hold 
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of  the  nearest  rock,  and  hold  on,  as  it 
is  pitch  dark,  and  they  do  not  know 
where  they  might  land.  Now,  how. 
ever,  steps  are  made  to  the  right. 

Passing  along  a  very  low  and  long 
approach,  coming  very  frc(piently  in 
contact  with  sharp  stalactites,  one  at 
last  finds  one’s  self  in  the  Music  Hall. 
It  is  only  about  12  feet  high  in  the 
highest  place,  and  2  feet  in  the  lowest. 
IVe  were  lucky  enough  to  liave  a  fine 
baritone  singer  with  us,  and  stopped 
there  some  time  listening  to  him.  1 
have  never  heard  such  fine  tones  as  one 
can  get  in  it. 

From  ‘here  we  descended  several 
stone  steps,  and  entered  the  Shawl 
Cave.  The  formation  is  very  lovely, 
the  drapery  hanging  in  very  graceful 
folds,  precisely  like  shawls — tianspar- 
ent  when  the  magnesium  light  is  held 
behind  them,  with  beautiful  colors  and 
tints,  running  in  lines  down  them. 
They  hang  parallel  to  one  another,  in¬ 
creasing  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few 
feet  in  depth,  and  probably  about  14 
feet  long. 

Some  of  the  lower  rocks  have  the  cup 
formation,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
closely  resembled  the  formation  of  the 
Pink  Terraces  at  Uoti'inahana,  New 
Zealand,  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of 
Tarawera.  The  roof  of  this  cave  is 
very  high.  There  is  a  deep  hole,  with 
clear  water  at  the  bottom,  supposed  to 
be  about  120  feet  deep. 

The  “  Butcher’s  Shoj)”  is  at  the 
Western  end  of  the  Shawl  Cave. 

The  next  large  cave  is  the  “  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Cave,”  which  is  about  250  feet 
square.  Before  entering  it  we  pass  the 
“  Bride’s  Cave,”  with  coral  ceiling  and 
pure  white  floor. 

One  of  the  chief  specimens  in  the 
Exhibition  is  the  “  Broken  Column,” 
which  appears  to  have  been  broken  by 
the  rock  on  which  it  rested  having 
fallen  a  few  inches.  1 1  formerly  reached 
in  an  unbroken  line  from  floor  to  roof. 
The  stalactite  formation  on  the  other 
side  are  a  lady  and  child,  the  palm  of  a 
hand,  etc.  Just  at  its  end  are  the  for¬ 
mations  like  herds  of  small  elephants. 
The  Exhibition  also  contains  several 
other  specimens  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion. 

Passing  on  we  come  to  the  “  Jevyel 
Casket en  route  one  sees  a  quantity 
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of  ghawl-paltern  formations.  Of  course 
the  “  Jc'vel  Casket”  is  one  of  tlie  sights 
of  the  caves.  One  looks  through  a 
small  aperture,  and  the  guide  puts  his 
magnesium  light  behind,  showing  up 
ca\e  diamonds,  opals,  pearls,  and  all 
sorts  of  gems,  strewn  over  the  floor  and 
adorning  the  walls  and  ceiling.  It  de¬ 
fies  description. 

Close  by  are  some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  stalactites  in  the  caves,  also  a 
lovely  formation  like  a  very  fine  lace 
shawl,  very  delicately  made.  We  pass 
on  to  the  “  Underground  Bridge,” 
spanning  a  deep  chasm,  in  which  runs 
a  small  river. 

The  “  Lurline  Ca^e”  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  Lucas..  It  well 
deserves  its  name,  and  must  be  seen  to 
have  any  idea  of  its  beauty.  Adjoining 
itisthe”  Fossil  Bone  Cave,”  the  stalac¬ 
tites  being  in  the  form  of  flowers  and 
floral  decorations,  and  in  one  corner 
representing  a  heap  of  potatoes.  The 
bone  of  some  large  animal  is  embedded 
ia  the  limestone,  hence  its  name.  A 
splendid  stalactite  about  20  feet  long 
hangs  from  the  roof. 

The  next  cave  is  called  the  ”  Snow¬ 
ball  Cave  parts  of  the  walls  and  roof 
are  covered  with  little  formations  like 
snowballs. 

After  having  explored  all  the  caves 
in  the  Lucas  our  guide  thought  he 
would  have  a  little  fun  at  our  expense, 
as  one  of  the  fellows  had  complained  a 
good  deal  of  the  bad  travelling.  He 
told  us  to  follow  him,  and  led  the  way 
up  a  long  iron  ladder  ;  we  then  had  to 
jump  across  a  slippery  mass  of  rock  and 
crawl  through  a  small  hole,  slipping 
down  the  side  of  a  rook  into  some  water. 
We  managed  to  get  through  on  all 
fours,  and  then  had  to  squeeze  through 
another  small  hole,  in  which  I  unfor¬ 
tunately  stuck  for  some  time,  but 
eventually  managed  to  extricate  my¬ 
self,  and  emerged  on  to  what  appeared 
to  be  the  bare  face  of  a  cliff,  having  to 
climb  to  the  top. 

The  guide  told  me  the  next  morning 
that  if  we  had  turned  to  the  left  after 
ascending  the  ladder  a  few  steps  would 
have  taken  us  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cave. 

The  next  day  we  explored  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Cave. 

This  is  the  grandest  of  all  the  caves  ; 


it  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  lit 
by  electricity.  This  is  worked  in  sec¬ 
tions  ;  as  one  passes  along  the  lights 
behind  are  switched  off  and  the  ones  in 
front  lit,  thus  economizing  the  electric 
current,  as  there  is  only  one  dynamo 
at  present. 

This  cave  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  right  and  left.  We  will 
take  the  left  branch  first. 

Starting  from  the  Cave  House,  wo 
pass  through  part  of  the  Grand  Arch 
and  ascend  a  high  iron  stairway  to  the 
iron  gate  at  the  entrance.  The  first 
object  of  interest  is  ‘‘  the  Woolshed,” 
resembling  fleeces  of  wool  spread  over 
its  walls.  We  then  come  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  cave  ;  we  take  the 
one  leading  to  the  leh,  up  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  and  soon  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  “  Architect’s  Studio,” 
in  which  are  two  chambers  filled  with 
whatever  one’s  imagination  likes  to 
picture  in  the  shape  of  architectural 
studies,  which  the  electrical  and  mag¬ 
nesium  lights  throw  up  to  perfection. 
The  prettiest  of  all  is  a  large  pitre  white 
stalactite  mass  near  the.  centre. 

Passing  through  the  ‘‘  Bone  Cave,” 
which  appears  a  trifle  uninteresting, 
we  come  to  the  “  Margherita  Cave,” 
which  contains  some  very  fine  stalac¬ 
tites. 

In  the  next  chamber  the  guide  throws 
his  light  on  to  the  figure  of  a  woman 
on  a  pedestal,  looking  as  if  it  was  start¬ 
ed  and  left  unfinished  by  some  sculptor’. 

Then  comes  the  “  Helena  Cave,” 
containing  splendid  stalactites,  grot¬ 
toes,  etc.  I  think  it  was  in  this  cave 
that  I  again  saw  the  basin  formation, 
similar  to  the  white  terraces  of  Roto- 
rnahana,  only,  of  course,  on  a  scale 
hundreds  of  times  smaller*.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  they  are  slightly  discolored  with 
iron  stains. 

There  is  a  stalagmite  formation  called 
”  the  Madonna,”  a  little  similar  to  the 
figure  of  the  woman  mentioned  before. 
I  certainly  did  not  see  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Madonna,  but  one  must 
make  certain  allowances  when  Nature 
is  the  sculptor  in  the  shape  of  a  stalag¬ 
mite. 

The  next  cave  of  interest  is  the 
Grotto  Cave.  Here  is  almost  as  much 
variety  to  see  as  the  “  Exhibition”  in 
the  Lucas,  and,  in  my  opinion,  some 
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of  the  specimens  are  very  much  finer. 
It  is  full  of  lovely  groltoes,  in  which 
one  sees  every  form  of  stalactite,  imi¬ 
tation  coral,  etc.,  which,  when  the 
guide  throws  up  with  the  magnesium 
light,  shine  like  crystal.  Near  the  end 
of  this  cave  is  a  large  stalagmite  joined 
to  the  point  of  a  stalactite,  which  is 
about  fifteen  feet  long.  Close  by  is 
the  “  Caulifiower  Rock.”  This  cave 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  thinness  of 
some  of  its  stalactites,  a  few  also  con¬ 
taining  the  peculiar  formation  called 
“  Mysteries.” 

A  few  yards  further  brings  one  to 
the  ‘‘  Lucinda  Cave.”  The  beauty  of 
this  cave  almost  takes  one’s  breath 
away.  One  sees  splendid  stalactites, 
masses  of  cave  diamonds,  and  crystal 
and  red  waterfalls  ;  white  on  the  left 
are  the  elephant  formations,  and  on 
the  right,  magnificent  shawls,  all  tint¬ 
ed  with  different  colors.  These  are 
slightly  shadowed  by  a  very  large  pil¬ 
lar.  One  sees  the  impression  of  a  bat 
in  the  limestone,  with  wings  out¬ 
stretched. 

On  the  left,  at  the  top  of  several 
stone  steps,  we  see  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  wonderful  specimens  in 
the  caves.  It  is  called  “The  Mys¬ 
tery,”  and  is  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  comment.  Most  people  contend 
that  it  is  formed  by  pressure,  as  most 
of  the  stalactites  curve  upward  in  the 
sh^e  of  a  ram’s  horn. 

The  last  cave  in  this  left  branch  is 
called  “  Katie’s  Bower.”  It  is  filled 
with  alabaster  formations  and  lovely 
white  pillars.  The  roof  is  very  like 
the  dome  of  an  old  chapter-house,  with 
fine  stalactites  hanging  from  it,  the 
walls  being  covered  with  limestone 
drapery,  altogether  forming  a  splendid 
combination. 

We  now  return  to  the  junction  where 
I  mentioned  we  branched  off  to  the  left 
to  explore  the  left  branch,  and  this 
time  take  the  right-hand  branch. 

After  continuing  a  short  distance, 
we  come  to  the  Subterranean  River. 
Looking  down  a  hole  on  our  left,  we 
see  a  wire-rope  ladder  hanging  down  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  black  chasm, 
which  the  guide  tells  us  to  descend. 

Only  a  few  cared  to  risk  'their  necks 
going  down,  the  remainder  preferring 
to  remain  on  terra  firma.  It  certainly 
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looks  much  more  dangerous  than  it 
really  is,  and  looking,  from  the  top  one 
cannot  see  the  bottom. 

After  carefully  going  down  the  lad¬ 
der  we  at  last  reach  the  rocks  through 
which  the  river  runs,  and  make  our 
way  along  its  side,  crossing  over  at  the 
narrowest  part,  but  we  found  this  was 
not  so  easy,  as  the  rocks  were  very 
slippery,  especially  where  we  had  to 
land,  in  jumping  over;  but  by  catch¬ 
ing  hold  of  a  stalagmite  we  managed  to 
land  safely. 

The  guide  lights  his  magnesium  light, 
and  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  cavern 
from  whence  the  river  appears  to  rise. 
The  water  looks  like  a  sheet  of  glass; 
there  is  not  a  ripple  to  it  and  looks 
very  black,  flowing  through  the  tunnel 
which  it  has  hollowed  out. 

It  well  repays  the  slight  nerve  and 
energy  taken  in  going  down.  It  is  also 
a  question  which  is  always  asked  by 
any  one  after  telling  them  you  have 
been  to  the  caves. 

After  again  reaching  the  top  vve  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  “  Fossil  Bone  Cave.”  To 
the  left  of  the  path  is  a  stalagmite  e.v- 
actly  in  the  shape  of  a  beer-bottle.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  future  explorers 
will  contend  that  it  was  a  bottle  of 
“  Bass”  left  there  by  some  former  vis¬ 
itor.  There  are  several  fossil  bones  in 
this  cave. 

Near  here  is  the  “  Sparkling  Rock.” 

'I'here  is  a  large  ojvening  communi¬ 
cating  to  the  left-hand  branch,  down 
which  the  guide  told  us  a  young  fellow 
once  fell,  but  owing  to  the  electric  light 
wires  he  was  not  killed.  It  was  a 
miraculous  escape,  as  the  exact  dis¬ 
tance  he  fell  was  eighly-four  feet. 
This  is  the  only  bad  accident  that  has 
ever  hapj)eued  at  the  caves. 

In  the  next  cave  is  a  shawl  over  four¬ 
teen  feet  long,  and  the  ”  Lady’s  Finger 
Cave”  is  also  close  by. 

We  pass  on  to  the  cave  containing 
the  alabaster  pillar  called  ‘‘  Lot’s 
Wife,”  which  is  a  huge  stalagmite, 
and  is  certainly  a  most  wonderful  for¬ 
mation. 

We  then  come  to  the  “  Crystal 
Cities,”  which  are  formed  by  small 
stalagmites,  representing  a  miniature 
city  with  houses,  streets,  and  walls, 
round  the  outside.  I  should  suggest 
that  a  much  more  appropriate  name 
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would  be  the  “  Fortified  Cities.”  On 
the  left  is  the  “  Show  Room”  filled 
with  splendid  exhibits,  one  of  which  is 
a  pure  white  stalactite  about  eight  feet 
long ;  also  a  few  Mjsteries  formed  on 
the  extreme  points  of  stalactites. 

The  guide  goes  forward,  and  shines 
his  light  on  the  “  Grand  Stalactites” 
which  no  words  can  possibly  describe. 

The  “  Fairies’  Bower”  is  next  seen, 
in  which  are  diamond  walls  glittering 
like  real  gems.  Passing  through  the 
“ Selina  Cave”  we  come  to  “Nellie’s 
Grotto”  formed  with  long  stalactites, 
a  good  many  resting  on  stalagmites, 
both  tapering  at  the  junction.  Ad¬ 
joining  is  “  The  Vestry”  with  ecclesi¬ 
astical  architecture.  The  next  point 
of  interest  is  the  “Crystal  Palace,” 
hemmed  in  with  wire-netting  and  con¬ 
taining  some  splendid  formations. 

The  “  Bridal  Veil”  on  the  left  is  one 
pf  the  most  delicate  exhibitions  in  the 
caves ;  it  is  pure  white  and  glitters  like 
diamonds. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  passage  is 


the  “  Gem  of  the  West,”  one  of  the 
show  pieces  of  the  Imperial.  It  is  a 
mass  of  stalactites  hanging  down  like 
crystal  tubes.  Underneath  is  the  largest 
stalagmite  in  the  caves,  called  the 
“  Alabaster  Column.” 

This  leaves  us  the  last,  and  what  is 
considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
sights.  It  is  called  the  “  Queen’s  Dia¬ 
monds.”  One  has  to  crawl  for  a  little 
distance  on  hands  and  knees,  and  when 
tiie  electric  light  is  switched  on,  one 
beholds  masses  of  what  appear  to  be 
huge  diamonds.  They  are  in  a  small 
chamber,  which  is  entirely  filled  up 
with  them. 

In  conclusion  it  is  rather  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  rate  of  growth  of  one  of 
these  formations.  Mr.  Wilson  marked 
a  stalagmite,  and  found  that  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years  it  had  only  length¬ 
ened  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch. 
One  can  form  from  this,  a  slight  idea 
of  the  time  a  stalagmite,  such  as 
“  Lot’s  Wife,”  must  have  taken  in 
forming. —  Westminster  Review. 
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Ix  the  dreary  stillness  of  a  Novem¬ 
ber  night,  the  village  clock  in  the  bel¬ 
fry  tower  slow’ly  tolls  out  twelve,  mark¬ 
ing  the  close  of  the  day,  the  end  forever 
of  the  old  regime  in  France.  The  earth 
beneath  and  the  heavens  above  are  dark, 
a  few  stars  only  are  seen  in  the  jagged 
rift  of  cloud.  But  hark  !  what  sound 
is  that  rending  the  air?  It  comes 
louder  and  louder,  like  the  storm-swept 
waves  tearing  at  the  stony  beach  ; — 
nay,  it  is  more — it  is  the  discord  of 
human  voices,  fierce  cries  of  rajje  and 
onslaught.  Behold  !  a  roseate  light  is 
reflected  from  the  lowering  clouds. 
Has  nature  so  forgotten  her  custom 
that  dawn  comes  at  midnight  ?  Blood- 
red,  and  throbbing,  the  evil  glare  spreads 
far  and  wide.  The  old  chateau  is  in 
flames  !  The  scene  is  full  of  horror  and 
confusion.  In  the  basse-cour  the  peas¬ 
ants,  in  mad  revenge  for  generations  of 
wrong,  are  pulling  down  the  wood  rick 
to  heap  up  an  altar  of  sacrifice.  The 
•Seigneur — the  lord  of  many  lands — may 


count  for  mercy  the  stab  of  the  sickle 
that  sends  his  body  lifeless  into  the 
burning  fagots. 

When  the  cold  gray  of  morning  looks 
on  this  scene  of  pillage  and  rum,  the  * 
peasants  are  still  at  their  devil’s  work. 
The  proud  ladies  of  the  chateau,  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  the  pomp  and 
frivolity  of  Paris,  are  being  huddled 
into  carts,  tied  down  like  cuves  taken 
to  the  shambles.  Their  destination  the 
nearest  town,  there  to  be  denounced  as 
aristocrats  ; — a  terrible  crime  in  1789 — 

“  Vannee  de  la peur.*’ 

The  burning  of  ch&teaux,  and  the 
massacre  of  lords  and  ladies,  as  we 
know,  was  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Revolution.  The  re¬ 
tribution  for  the  wrong-doing  of  genera¬ 
tions  was  cumulative  and  terrible.  Ar¬ 
thur  Young,  whose  evidence  as  a  trav¬ 
eller  in  France  in  1787  and  1789  is  abun¬ 
dantly  quoted  by  later  French  writers 
of  eminence,  such  as  Taine,  de  Toeque- 
ville  and  Babeau,  has  made  the  follow- 
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ing  remarks  on  the  excesses  of  the 
peasantry  : — 

“  He  who  chooses  to  be  served  by  ill  treated 
slaves,  ...  he  who  dines  to  the  masic  of 
groaning;  sufferers,  must  not  in  the  moment 
of  insurrection  complain  that  his  daughters 
are  ravished  and  then  destroyed,  and  that  his 
sons’  throats  are  cut.  .  .  .  The  murder  of  a 
seigneur  or  a  chateau  in  flames  is  recorded, 
but  where  do  we  find  the  register  of  the  seig¬ 
neur's  oppressions  of  his  peasantry,  and  his 
exactions  of  feudal  service  from  those  whose 
children  were  dying  around  them  for  want  of 
bread  ?” 

It  was  mostly  in  the  central  and  east¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  country  where  these 
outrages  occurred.  In  western  France, 
especially  in  the  district  south  of  the 
Loire,  there  were  no  burnings  of  cha¬ 
teaux  by  the  peasantry.  The  truth  was, 
they  had  not  the  same  grievances— a 
very  signiiicant  fact,  suggesting  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  interdependence  of  rich 
and  poor,  landlord  and  tenant,  in  other 
countries  and  other  times. 

In  La  Vendee  .there  were  no  great 
lords  ;  the  landowners  may  be  described 
rather  as  gentry  than  as  nobility.  The 
difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
landowners  called  forth  the  following 
remark  from  Arthur  Young,  who 
says  : — 

“  Wherever  you  stumble  on  a  grand  seigneur 
you  are  sure  to  find  his  property  desert  ;  go 
to  their  residence,  and  you  will  probably  find 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  very  well  peo¬ 
pled  with  deer,  wild  boars  and  wolves.  Oh  ! 
if  I  was  legislator  of  France  for  a  day,  I  would 
make  such  great  lords  skip  again.” 

*  The  higher  nobility  were  absentees, 
and  with  few  exceptions  lavished  their 
revenues  at  Court  in  pure  selfishness. 
In  La  Vendee,  the  landowners  for  the 
most  part  lived  in  their  chateaux,  shar¬ 
ing  with  their  tenants,  according  to  the 
mUayer  system,  the  bad  years  with  the 
good.  In  the  woody  district  known  as 
the  Bocage,  there  was  plenty  of  sport, 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  which 
were  also  shared.  When  the  Seigneur 
went  to  the  chase,  he  was  always  accom- 
anied  by  the  peasants,  who  not  only 
ecame  expert  shots  thereby,  but  their 
general  intelligence  was  developed  by 
intercourse  with  their  superiors.  The 
Vendeans  were  a  deeply  religious  peo¬ 
ple  :  they  held  their  clergy  deservedly 
in  reverence.  The  church  itself  repre¬ 
sented  a  sanctuary.  The  tradition  had 
come  down  to  them  from  the  old  troub- 
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lous  times,  when  many  churclics  were 
fortified,  and  offered  shelter  to  the  fami- 
lies  of  the  villagers  when  attacked  by 
inaiauding  enemies.  The  bells— each 
one  bearing  the  name  of  a  favorite  local 
saint — had  a  sort  of  personality.  On 
returning  home  the  traveller  knew  the 
bells  of  his  own  parish  ;  and  in  fancy 
how  often  the  familiar  sound  had  struck 
on  his  ear  when  leagues  distant !  In 
1794,  it  was  decreed  that  the  church 
bells  should  be  taken  down  and  made 
into  cannon.  In  La  Vendee  the  vil¬ 
lagers  loudly  protested  against  this ; 
and  it  is  related  that  one  poor  woman, 
flinging  her  arms  round  the  bell,  as  it 
lay  on  the  ground,  about  to  be  carted 
away,  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  grief— 
“  Oh,  thou  who  hast  rung  for  niy  birth, 
wilt  thou  not  knell  for  my  death  ?” 

In  their  temporal  as  well  as  their 
spiritual  life,  the  people  were  associated 
with  the  church.  In  the  porch,  or 
under  the  trees  of  the  churchyard, 
with  the  curb  at  their  head,  they  as 
sembled  to  deliberate  over  parish  and 
communal  affairs.*  Renan  in  his  Essai 
sur  la  Poesie  des  Paces  Celiiqim, 
points  out  that  the  life  of  each  one  of 
these  people  is  a  ring  in  the  long  chain 
of  tradition,  a  gift  received  and  to  be 
transmitted.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Revolution  to  destroy  tradition,  which 
is  the  cement  of  civilization  ;  and  to 
uproot  prejudices,  which  are  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  humanity— hence  the  collapse 
of  the  self  styled  “  age  of  reason.” 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  Ven¬ 
deans  were  fighting  for  their  traditions 
and  their  freedom.  The  wife  of  one  of 
the  heroic  leaders  in  this  war  has  left  a 
record  of  her  own  experiences  of  the 
campaign,  which,  often  quoted  by  his¬ 
torians,  is  yet  almost  forgotten  by  this 
generation  of  readers.  “  'I'he  Memoirs 
of  the  Marchioness  de  la  Rochejaque- 
lein”  appeared  in  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  in  Constable's  Miscellany,  in  1827, 
with  a  preface  by  Sir  Waiter  Scott. 
The  shabby  little  volume  here  on  my 
desk ‘was  read  and  re- read  by  me  in  my 
childhood,  yielding  a  fascination  be- 


*  The  people  of  this  part  of  France,  in  lak. 
ing  upon  themselves  the  maintenance  of  the 
extensive  canal  system,  had  received  a  dis 
pensation  from  many  public  burdens,  and  to 
a  great  extent  kept  the  local  government  of 
affairs  in  their  own  hands. 
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vond  many  happier  stories.  I  am  now 
trying  to  sketch  something  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  for  it  has  a  lasting  interest,  his¬ 
torically  and  personally. 

The  Marquise  de  la  Rochejaquelein 
was  born  in  1772  ;  her  father,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Donnissan,  held  a  position  at 
Court,  and  in  consequence  her  girlhood 
was  passed  in  the  palace  of  Versailles— 
the  centre  of  the  most  outrageous  lux¬ 
ury  and  the  most  thoughtless  frivolity 
thk  society  ever  beheld.  The  young 
girl  saw  one  of  the  first  scenes  of  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
She  was  in  the  carriage  of  the  princesses 
who  followed  in  the  train  of  Louis  .XVI., 
when  he  and  the  Queen  were  dragged 
to  Paris  on  the  0th  October,  1789,  amid 
the  gross  insults  of  a  tumultuous  throng. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
Donnissan  family  retired  to  their  es¬ 
tates  in  Medoc.  The  daughter,  an  only 
child,  had  been  affianced  to  her  cousin, 
the  Comte  de  Lescure,  a  young  man  of 
considerable  intellectual  acquirements, 
and  of  great  gravity  of  character,  rare 
in  an  age  conspicuous  for  levity  in  all 
things  sacred  and  profane.  The  mar¬ 
riage  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1791, 
at  a  time  of  public  tribulation  and  pri¬ 
vate  sorrow.  Very  shortly  afterward 
the  young  couple  had  to  hasten  to  the 
death-bed  of  Lescure’s  grandmother,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  She 
lingered  for  two  months,  and  when 
her  release  came,  “  her  titles  could  no 
longer  be  engraven  on  her  tomb,”  such 
aristocratic  practices  being  forbidden, 
but  the  peasants  among  whom  she  had 
lived,  inscribed  upon  it :  “  Here  lies 
the  mother  of  the  poor.” 

The  Lescnres  were  in  Paris  in  1792, 
and  were  in  communication  with  the 
royal  family.  On  one  occasion  the 
Queen  pressed  Madame  de  Lescure’s 
hand,  saying  :  “  Victorine,  I  hope  you 
will  stay  with  us.”  The  memoirs  men¬ 
tion  a  visit  to  the  ill  fated  Princesse  de 
Lamballe  shortly  before  the  terrible 
10th  of  August.  She  said  to  her  friend  : 
“  As  the  danger  augments,  I  feel  more 
strength.  I  am  ready  to  die  ;  1  fear 
nothing.”  But  what  a  death  was  hers  ! 
A  brief  paragraph  in  Alison’s  ”  His¬ 
tory”  thus  records  her  fate  : — 

The  Princess  de  Lamballe,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  La  Petite  Force,  was  torn  to  pieces, 
and  her  head,  with  fragments  of  her  body. 


paraded  before  the  windows  of  the  Dnke  of 
Orleans,  who  rose  from  dinner  to  enjoy  the 
ghastly  spectacle.” 

The  Lescures  left  Paris  before  the  ter¬ 
rible  four  days  of  September,  when  over 
five  thousand  Royalists  were  massacred 
by  the  mob.  They  escaped  with  their 
lives,  owing  to  the  assistance  of  M. 
Thornessin,  formerly  the  Count’s  tutor. 
He  was  connected  with  the  revolution¬ 
ary  party,  and  owing  to  his  position  was 
enabled  to  serve  his  friends,  and  get 
them  away  in  safety,  though  under 
perilous  difficulty. 

At  length  Lescure,  his  wife,  and  her 
father  and  mother  reached  the  Count’s 
chateau  of  Clisson,  in  Poitou,  where 
they  determined  to  remain  waiting  the 
course  of  events.  They  returned  home 
to  find  the  district  in  the  wildest  state 
of  disorder.  The  clergy  of  those  parts, 
mostly  honest  and  God  fearing  men, 
had  refused  the  revolutionary  oath. 
New  priests  were  sent  to  take  their 
place,  but  the  peasants  refused  to  ac- 
cef  t  them  ;  in  some  cases  they  were 
Germans,  who  could  not  even  speak 
their  language.  The  old  clergy  con¬ 
cealed  themselves  and  said  Mass  in  the 
wood,  bravely  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
The  gendarmeiie  sent  out  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  tried  to  exterminate 
the  faithful  priests.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  memoirs  that  one  of  the  peasants 
who  had  been  defending  his  cure  with 
a  pitchfork  received  over  twenty  sabre 
cuts  ;  and  when  the  soldiers  called  out, 
‘‘  Rends  toi,"'  he  replied,  ‘  Rends-moi 
vion  Dieu,"  and  expired. 

Madame  de  Lescure’s  first  child  was 
born  during  the  eventful  autumn  of 
1792,  under  the  ancestral  roof.  ”  At 
any  other  time  I  should  have  nursed 
my  little  daughter  myself,”  she  says, 
“but  I  foresaw  that  sooner  or  later  the 
revolution  would  reach  us,  and  I  wished 
to  be  at  liberty  to  follow  my  husband 
wherever  he  might  go.  I  therefore 
hired  a  nurse  for  my  child.” 

M.  de  Lescure  was  a  student  by  in¬ 
clination,  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  obliged  him  to  put  aside  his  be¬ 
loved  studies,  including  English  litera¬ 
ture,  which  had  a  special  interest  for 
him,  to  take  upon  himself  the  onerous 
duties  of  his  station. 

The  chateau  was  fortunately  as  ample 
as  the  hospitality  of  its  owner.  Dur- 
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ing  this  winter  it  became  the  refnge  of 
the  homeless.  The  nuns  had  every¬ 
where  been  turned  out  of  their  con¬ 
vents.  The  Abbess  of  St.  Auxonne.  a 
sister  of  the  Duke  de  Civra,  and  some 
of  the  nuns,  came  to  Clisson.  The 
place  was  already  filled  with  old  and  in¬ 
firm  relatives  who  had  been  unable  to 
join  the  emigrants,  besides  women  and 
aged  men  of  the  poorer  class,  who 
sought  shelter  with  their  seigneur. 
Among  the  guests  was  the  man  who 
subsequently  became  perhaps  the  most 
heroic  figure  in  the  counter-revolution. 
This  was  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelein.* 
He  had  escaped  the  September  massa¬ 
cres  by  a  miracle  :  the  rest  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  had  emigrated,  but  he  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  leave  France,  being  an  officer  of 
the  King’s  guard.  Madame  de  Lescure 
thus  describes  him  : — 

“  He  was  then  twenty,  had  lived  little  in 
the  world  ;  his  manners  and  laconic  mode  of 
expression  had  something  in  them  remarkably 
simple  and  original.  There  was  mnch  sweet¬ 
ness  in  his  conntenance  as  well  as  elevation. 
He  was  tall  and  fair,  the  contour  of  his  oval 
face  rather  English  than  French.” 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  some  of 
the  inmates  of  the  ch&teau  were  strong 
ly  imbued  with  revolutionary  princi¬ 
ples  ;  yet  their  personal  attachment  to 
the  family  made  them  appear  trust¬ 
worthy.  This  was  the  case  with  two 
persons  from  Medoc,  where  the  peas¬ 
ants  were  oppressed  and  malcontents. 
These  men  had  held  respectively  the 
post  of  maUre  (Thdtel  and  valet  de  chain 
bre  snrgeon  to  At.  de  Lescure’s  grand¬ 
mother,  and  from  their  devoted  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  in  her  illness  had  been 
recommended  to  her  grandson  in  her 
last  moments.  There  is  no  mention  of 
any  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  these  per¬ 
sons  toward  the  family  who  sheltered 
them. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  district  ha«l 
foreseen  that  the  peasants  would  rise 
against  the  revolutionary  government, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  foment¬ 
ed  the  rising,  though  they  were  pre¬ 
pared,  if  called  upon,  to  become  leaders 
in  the  revolt.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the 
gentry  of  Poitou  that  few  among  them 
had  gone  to  swell  the  unpatriotic  tide 
of  emigration.  The  immediate  cause 

*  Eventually,  after  several  years  of  widow¬ 
hood,  Madame  de  Lescure  married  bis  brother. 
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of  the  peasants’  rising  was  the  conscrip. 
tion.  At  St.  Floreiit,  whose  heights 
are  covered  with  the  ruins  of  au  abbey 
founded  by  Charlemagne,  the  drafting 
was  arranged  for  the  lOtli  of  Alarch. 
The  tradition  of  a  thousand  years  of 
Christianity  was  this  day  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  and  dictation  of  the  infidel 
Republic  !  The  young  men  showed  a 
disposition  to  resist  the  drafting.  The 
commander  of  the  troops  immediately 
ordered  a  cannon  to  be  fired  into  their 
midst,  when  several  were  killed.  The 
peasants,  undaunted  by  this  sudden  at¬ 
tack,  rushed  on  the  cannon  and  seized 
it,  upon  which  the  soldiers  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  fled,  leaving  the  munici¬ 
pality  to  be  pillaged  by  the  victors. 

The  revolt  against  the  Republic 
spread  like  a  prairie  fire.  That  re¬ 
markable  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution,  known  as  the  V'endean 
War,  had  now  fairly  commenced.  .Some 
of  the  leaders,  like  the  brave  Oathe- 
lineau,  were  simple  peasants,  but  others 
again  were  men  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  families  in  Bas-Poitou. 

At  Chateau  Clisson  everything  re 
mained  quiet  for  a  time  ;  the  inmates 
knew  comparatively  little  of  what  was 
going  on  even  a  few  leagues  away.  One 
morning  they  were  aroused  early  by  the 
clatter  of  a  troop  of  soldiers  riding  into 
the  courtyard.  The  impression  was 
that  the  Republicans  hail  come  to  arrest 
La  Rochejaquelein,  and  he  was  hurried 
off  by  his  hosts  to  a  secret  chamber  in 
the  castle.  However,  his  name  was 
not  mentioned  ;  the  officer  in  command 
required  that  horses,  equipages,  and 
arms  should  be  given  up.  During  the 
parley,  this  person  managed  to  draw 
Lescure  aside,  and  said  he  sliould  be 
satisfied  to  make  a  show  of  executing 
the  order  if  some  of  their  worst  horses 
were  given  up  and  finally  whispered  his 
opinion  that  there  would  soon  be  a 
counter-revolution  throughout  the  land. 
The  so-called  Republican  was  evidently 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  Royal¬ 
ists  should  the  tables  be  turned. 

The  state  of  inaction  became  intoler¬ 
able  to  the  inmates  of  the  castle.  The 
younger  members  feared  that  their 
elders  might  oppose  their  joining  the 
insurrection  ;  and  at  first  they  held  a 
council  among  themselves.  When  their 
decision  for  immediate  action  was  an- 
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I  nonneed  to  the  circle,  the  Marquise  de 
i|  honnissan,  sitting  in  her  arm-chair, 
S  with  the  other  ladies  standing  round, 
Bpoke  these  brave  words  :  ‘  ‘  Gentle- 
i  inen,”6lie  said,  “  we  are  all  of  the  same 
'  opinion  :  rather  to  die  than  live  with 
dishonor.” 

Madame  de  Lescure,  it  appears,  had 
never  mounted  a  horse,  but  it  was  now 
evident  to  her  husband  .that  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  her  personal  safety  might  depend 
on  her  being  able  to  ride.  Iler  timid¬ 
ity  ffas  painful  in  the  extreme,  but  her 
husband  firmly  insisted  on  the  practice, 
saying  it  was  necessary  to  be  inured  to 
dangers.  La  Ilochejaquelein  was  the 
first  to  join  the  insurgent  army.  He 
left  the  chateau  at  night ;  guided  by  a 
peasant,  who  took  him  cross  country, 
they  managed  to  avoid  the  Blues,  as  the 
^  Republican  troops  were  called.  The 
\  next  morning  the  inmates  of  the  cha¬ 
teau  were  alarmed  while  at  breakfast 
by  the  cry,  “  To  arms  !”  This  proved 
to  be  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  and  Madame  de  Lescure  and  other 
suspected  persons  at  Cliseon.  Resist¬ 
ance  to  an  armed  force  was  impossible, 
and  the  carriages  were  had  out  to  con¬ 
vey  the  family  to  the  neighboring  town 
of  Bressuire.  Oxen  had  to  be  yoked  to 
the  carriage,  for  the  horses  were  requi¬ 
sitioned.  The  gendarmes  treated  them 
with  great  civility,  the  chief  officer  ex¬ 
pressing  his  regret  at  having  to  arrest 
people  who  were  so  beloved  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  they  reached  Bressuire,  the 
town  ruble,  who  were  nearly  always  Re¬ 
publicans,  raised  the  ominous  cry  of 
“Aristocrats  !”  Upon  this  one  of  the 
soldiers  bid  them  be  silent,  saying  it 
would  be  well  if  all  the  citizens  were  as 
good  as  their  prisoners. 

Instead  of  going  to  prison,  the  fam¬ 
ily  were  by  favor  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  municipality 
— “  a  very  good  man,  and  our  grocer,’^’ 
writes  Madame  de  Lescure.  They  were 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  show  themselves 
at  the  windows,  because  a  massacre  of 
prisoners  was 'apprehended.  The  day 
lollowing,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  filed  past  the  house  singing  the 
“  Marseillaise”  in  chorus,  while  drums 
beat.  “  I  never  heard  anything  so 
striking  and  so  terrible,”  says  the 
writer,  shuddering  at  the  thought  that 
these  well  armed  volunteers  were  going 


out  to  attack  the  peasants,  headed  by 
young  La  Rochojaquelein. 

Another  anxious  day  passed,  full  of 
rumors  of  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists. 
In  the  evening  the  volunteers  returned, 
flying  pell-mell  into  the  town,  crying, 
“  Help,  citizens,  the  brigands  follow 
us  I”  The  terror  became  so  great,  and 
the  disorder  of  the  Republicans  so  com¬ 
plete,  that  General  Quetineau  was  never 
able  to  place  a  sentinel  at  the  town  gate 

From  this  time  the  Vendean  successes 
were  important  enough  to  spread  the 
belief  that  the  position  of  affairs  would 
be  entirely  changed  in  France. 

To  return  to  the  Lescures  :  they  were 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  military,  together  with  the 
other  prisoners  in  the  jail,  but  they 
found  themselves  overlooked  and  free. 
They  came  down  from  their  retreat 
without  hindrance  into  the  deserted 
streets,  where  only  a  few  women  were 
met  crying  and  wringing  their  hands. 
Lescure  and  his  wife  set  off  at  once  on 
foot  to  return  to  the  chateau,  a  few 
miles  distant.  Lescure  was  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  insurgents,  and 
announced  to  his  family  the  succeeding 
day  that  he  was  about  to  take  his  part 
in  the  Civil  War.  “  By  dawn  to-mor¬ 
row,”  he  said,  “  I  shall  bo  master  of 
Bressuire.  Forty  parishes  revolt  this 
night  by  m^  orders.”  His  young  wife 
was  enthusiastic  for  the  good  cause,  and 
saw  him  depart  with  a  brave  heart. 

Events  justified  Ijescure’s  assertions  ; 
Bressuire  fell  to  the  possession  of  the 
Royalists  ;  the  tricolor  badge  was  only 
seen  on  the  tails  of  the  horses,  whose 
riders  bore  the  white  cockade  in  their 
hats.  Madame  de  Lescure  describee 
the  equipment  of  their  men  as  incon¬ 
gruous  in  the  extreme.  The  man¬ 
hood  of  the  country  turned  out  as  best 
they  could,  with  horses  of  all  kinds, 
some  with  pack-saddles,  ropes  for  stir¬ 
rups,  and  wooden  shoes  for  boots,  and 
many  had  guns  and  sabres.  About 
twenty  thousand  Royalists  gathered  at 
Bressuire  ;  those  who  had  no  firearms 
carried  scythes  or  sickles  fixed  on  han¬ 
dles,  or  massive  clubs  of  knotted  wood. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  this  rudely 
equipped  army  was  M.  d’Elbree,  a 
bigoted  Catholic,  who  always  rushed  to 
the  onslaught  with  the  cry,  “  My 
friends.  Providence  will  give  us  the 
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victory.”  The  peasants  gave  him  the 
name  of  “  General  Providence.”  Cath6- 
lineau,  whose  moral  influence  was  as 
great  as  were  his  natural  talents  for 
war,  though  he  had  passed  his  life  hith¬ 
erto  as  a  peddler,  was  adored  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  called  ”  The  saint  of  An- 

i’ou.”  Lescure,  not  less  beloved,  was 
mown  as  “  The  saint  of  Poitou,”  while 
Henri  La  Rochejaquelein  acquired  the 
title  of  “  The  intrepid.” 

The  Vendean  army  had  neither 
wagons  nor  tents,  but  the  sick  and 
wounded  received  every  possible  atten¬ 
tion.  They  were  transported  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Royalists  and  Republicans 
alike,  to  St.  Laurant  sur  Sevre.  Here 
they  were  attended  by  the  nuns  of  La 
Sagesse,  an  order  of  sisters  whose  vows 
were  to  attend  the  sick.  Persecuted 
and  driven  from  their  homes  elsewhere, 
they  had  taken  refuge  in  this  town  in 
great  numbers,  and  here  they  devoted 
themselves  to  sick  and  wounded,  friends 
and  foes.  The  missionaries  of  the  St. 
Esprit  fulfilled  similar  duties,  following 
the  army  as  surgeons. 

Among  the  severely  wounded  was 
Lescure  himself,  who,  finding  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  retire  to  the 
ch&teau  of  Boulage,  where  his  family 
were  established,  and  endeavor  to  get 
cured,  temporarily  resigned  his  com¬ 
mand.  Before  setting  out,  he  assem¬ 
bled  the  officers  and  thus  addressed 
them  : — “  Gentlemen,  the  insurrection 
has  now  become  so  important,  and  our 
successes  so  promising,  that  we  ought 
to  appoint  a  general  in-chief.  I  give 
my  vote  for  Cathelineau.” 

The  choice  was  universally  applaud¬ 
ed,  except  by  the  good  peasant  himself, 
who  was  astonished  at  the  honor  done 
him.  Lescure  was  right ;  he  was  the 
man  for  the  post.  He  had  immense 
influence  over  the  people,  the  result  of 
high  character,  and  the  power  of  elo¬ 
quent  speech,  which  swayed  and  capti¬ 
vated  his  hearers.  Cathelineau  had, 
besides  great  calmness  of  judgment,  ex¬ 
traordinary  courage,  and  “  a  military 
coup  cToeiV*  that  made  him  a  leader  of 
enthusiasts  who  felt  but  did  not  always 
see. 

Madame  de  Lescure,  who  moved 
from  place  to  place,  that  she  might  be 
near  her  husband,  had  left  her  child 
with  her  nurse  at  a  farmhouse  near 
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Clisson.  As  yet  unaware  of  Lescnre’g 
serious  wound,  she  had  resolved  to  wq 
over  and  see  her  child,  with  the  object 
of  arranging  to  have  her  brought  to 
Boulage.  The  roads  were  impassable 
for  a  carriage,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
ride  over,  but  so  timid  was  she  that  she 
required  a  man  to  hold  her  bridle  the 
whole  way.  She  had  hardly  reached 
the  peasant’s  house  when  she  found 
herself  followed  by  a  messenger,  to  say 
that  her  husband  had  been  l)ronght  to 
Boulage  severely  wounded.  On  hear¬ 
ing  this,  not  to  lose  a  moment,  she 
seized  a  horse  that  was  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  without  waiting  to  have  the 
stirrups  adjusted,  galloped  more  than 
three  leagues  over  the  worst  of  roads. 
“  Since  that  time,”  she  writes,  ‘‘  1  have 
never  been  afraid  of  riding  on  horse- 
Imck.  ” 

When  Lescure  was  sufficientlv  recov¬ 
ered,  he  again  took  his  place  with  the 
army.  The  moment  was  very  critical, 
for  the  Vendeans  found  themselves  at¬ 
tacked  by  General  Westermann  and  ten 
thousand  trained  soldiers.  The  Hepub- 
licans,  marching  on  to  Clisson,  fired  all 
the  villages  in  their  track.  Arriving 
there,  Westermann  found  the  place 
practically  undefended,  and  wrote,  while 
under  the  very  roof,  to  the  Convention, 
saying  he  was  about  to  burn  down  the 
chfiteau  of  “  the  chief  of  the  brigands.” 
Within  a  few  hours  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Lescures  was  a  blackened  ruin ! 

Westermann’s  triumph  was  short¬ 
lived  ;  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
the  brave  Vendeans,  and  after  losing 
two-thirds  of  his  men,  escaped  with 
difficulty  with  the  remainder.  The 
whole  baggage  of  the  Republican  army 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
'L’he  ruthless  burning  of  villages  and 
chateaux,  and  the  destruction  of  vast 
quantities  of  corn  and  hay,  the  latter 
so  sorely  needed  in  these  years  of  fam¬ 
ine,  had  enraged  the  Vendeans  to  such 
a  degree,  that  Lescure  and  other  lead¬ 
ers  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
venting  reprisals  by  the  killing  of  pris¬ 
oners.  At  Chatillon,  Lescure,  at  the 
peril  of  his  own  person,  defended  the 
prisoners  against  those  officers  and  men 
who  were  crying  out,  “  Let  us  kill  these 
monsters  ;  did  they  not  burn  your  cha¬ 
teau  ?” 

The  Vendean  revolt  had  now  assumed 
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such  a  serious  aspect  that  the  Conven¬ 
tion  dispatched  a  fresh  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men  against  the  Royalists, 
commanded  by  Generals  Biron  and 
Santerre.  At  the  outset  the  Vendeans 
were  defeated  in  a  regular  engagement, 
but  such  was  their  tenacity,  and  their 
power  of  ultimate  resistance,  that  the 
horde  of  invaders  shared  the  fate  of 
their  predecessors,  and  were  mostly  de¬ 
stroyed  in  detail.  Santerre,  one  of  the 
most  virulent  and  odious  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  who  had  brought  disgrace  on  the 
Revolution,  was  among  the  first  that 
fled  before  the  peasants  of  the  Bocage. 

The  operations  of  the  succeeding  few 
weeks  may  be  given  in  a  paragraph 
from  Alison’s  “  History”  : — 

“  The  Convention,  now  fully  ronsed  to  the 
danger  of  the  war,  collected  forces  from  all 
qoarters  to  crash  it ;  the  levit  en  masse  of  the 
neighboring  departments  was  called  out,  and 
before  the  middle  of  September  200,000  men 
enrronnded  La  Vendee  on  all  sides.  .  .  .  Cut 
these  formidable  troops  were  overthrown  at 
Tsrfou  by  the  heroism  of  the  Vendeans  under 
Lescnre.” 

Though  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
had  been  again  baffled,  the  forces  at 
their  command  were  too  overwhelming 
not  to  triumph  in  the  end.  From  this 
time,  exhausted  in  strength  and  per¬ 
plexed  in  council,  the  brave  Vendeans 
suffered  a  series  of  disasters.  Lescure 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
La  Tremblaye.  His  wife  was  at  his  side 
without  loss  of  an  hour,  and  never  again 
left  him,  through  all  the  fearful  time 
that  ensued  of  their  retreat  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Loire.  The  encumbered 
state  of  the  roads,  and  the  general  con¬ 
fusion  of  things,  is  most  graphically 
described  by  Madame  de  Lescure.  She 
had  secured  a  carriage  for  her  husband, 
whose  head  was  so  shattered  that  he 
could  hardly  articulate,  and  his  suffer¬ 
ings  were  terrible.  The  Lescure  family 
—for  her  mother  and  their  aged  aunt 
were  still  with  her — made  a  halt  of  some 
hours  at  Boze,  a  league  and  a  half  the 
south  side  of  the  Loire.  The  ladies 
were  thankful  to  throw  themselves  on  a 
bed  in  a  room  full  of  soldiers.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  however,  they 
rose  to  attend  High  Mass,  for  all  the 
able-bodied  men  were  to  join  the  army 
of  De  Bonchamp  as  soon  as  day  dawned. 
The  Vendeans  had  resolved  to  make  yet 
another  stand  against  the  enemy.  The 
Nrw  SxBisi.— VoL.  LXI.,  No.  6. 


Mass  was  arranged  at  an  hour  suitable 
for  the  pasants  to  attend  before  start¬ 
ing  for  battle. 

“  The  church  was  completely  tilled.  The 
curate,  an  old  man  of  veuerable  appearance, 
exhorted  the  soldiers  in  the  most  affecting 
manner.  He  conjured  them  to  defend  their 
God,  their  king,  their  wives  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  roar  of  cannon  was  heard  at  inter¬ 
vals  daring  this  discourse  ;  the  scene  around 
and  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  were  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  army,  and  of  those  dear  to  ns, 
heightened  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night, 
made  a  profound  and  awful  impression.  The 
curate  finished  by  giving  absolution  to  those 
poor  people  who  were  going  into  battle.” 

.The  loss  of  the  Battle  of  Chollet, 
where  the  brave  leaders  D’Elbbe  and 
Bonchamp  were  mortally  wounded,  was 
an  overhwelming  disaster.  The  in¬ 
trepid  La  Rochejaquelein  fell  in  a  skir¬ 
mish  a  little  later.  As  Alison  re¬ 
marks  : — 

“  The  Vendenn  war  would  now  have  ended 
had  the  Republicans  used  their  victcry  with 
moderation.  But  the  darkest  period  of  the 
tragedy  was  now  only  commencing  ;  twelve 
corps,  aptly  denominated  injtrnal  columns, 
were  formed  by  Thnrreau,  with  orders  to  trav¬ 
erse  the  country  in  every  direction  -seize  or 
destroy  all  the  cattle  and  grain— slaughter  all 
the  people-'.and  burn  all  the  houses.  These 
orders  were  too  faithfully  executed  .  .  .  .” 

Madame  de  Lescure  describes  the 
passage  of  the  Loire,  which  took  place 
before  the  final  catastrophe  —in  fact,  a 
slight  success  of  the  Vendean  troops 
helped  to  cover  the  transfer  of  the 
wounded,  which  was  accomplished  amid 
the  noise  of  artillery.  She  writes 

“  M.  de  Lescure  was  carried  on  a  bed  which 
they  had  covered  as  well  as  they  possibly 
could,  but  he  suffered  horribly  from  the  cold. 
I  travelled  by  his  side.  I  was  three  months 
gone  with  child  ;  my  situation  was  shock¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Many  compared  this  disorder,  this 
despair,  the  bewildered  crowd— this  valley, 
and  the  stream  which  must  be  crossed,  to  the 
idea  of  the  last  judgment.” 

The  darkness  of  this  picture  is  relieved 
by  an  instance  of  true  fraternity.  The 
Breton  peasants  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire  came  in  crowds  to  help  the 
fugitives,  calling  out,  “  Come,  friends, 
come  to  our  country  ;  you  shall  want 
for  nothing.  We  will  help  you  ;  we 
are  all  aristocrats.” 

On  entering  the  town  of  Varades, 
after  the  passage  of  the  river,  a  Ven¬ 
dean  peasant  came  up  to  the  litter 
where  the  wounded  Lescure  was  lying, 
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looked  at  him  with  the  deepest  pity, 
then,  pressing  the  hand  of  the  brave 
wife  who  was  toiling  on  by  his  side,  he 
said,  “  We  have  left  our  country  ;  we 
are  now  all  brothers  and  sisters  ;  we 
must  not  separate  ;  I  will  defend  you 
till  death.”  These  words,  be  it  noted, 
were  addressed  to  a  seigneur  and  his 
wife,  both  of  that  noble  class,  but  not 
of  the  ignoble  character  of  those  aristo¬ 
crats,  wlio  made  slaves  of  their  peas¬ 
antry  and  brought  upon  society  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  severe  trials  and  misfortunes 
which  befell  Madame  de  Ijescure,  in  all- 
her  subsequent  wanderings  as  a  pro¬ 
scribed  aristocrat,  the  j^asants  befriend¬ 
ed  her,  often  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
safety. 

The  brave  Lescure  died  on  the  road, 
during  an  enforced  march,  some  five 
weeks  after  he  was  so  severely  wounded 
in  his  last  battle.  It  was  said  of  Fene- 
lon  that  his  death  was  only  a  circum¬ 
stance  in  his  life  ;  so  was  it  with  this 
humane" and  heroic  soldier.  His  mem¬ 
ory  lives  for  those  who  seek  their  ideal, 
in  the  deeds  of  men  who  have  trod  this 
rough  earth,  believing  in  another  world. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
the  subsequent  disorganization  of  the 
Vendean  forces,  Madame  de  Lescure 
was  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans,  who  would 
certainly  not  have  spared  the  widow  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  revolt.  To  save  her  life  for 
the  sake  of  her  child,  and  for  the  other 
yet  unborn,  she  had  recourse  to  every 
kind  of  disguise.  She  adopted  the 
coarse  dress  of  a  peasant-woman,  lived 
with  peasants,  and  often  worked  in  the 
fields  like  one  of  them.  Her  father 
was  killed  fighting  with  the  men  of 
Poitou,  but  her  mother  shared  her  wan¬ 
derings.  These  two  ladies,  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  Royalists,  were  trying  to 
make  their  escape  from  Ancenis,  and 
Madame  de  Lescure  thus  describes  the 
incident : — 

“  We  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  it 
▼aa  cold,  and  rained  hard.  Nothing  can  give 
an  idea  of  oar  despair  ;  hanger,  fatigue,  and 
grief  had  trantforroed  ns  all.  Everjbody  was 
in  rags.  We  had  great  diffionlty  in  knowing 
each  other  nnder  all  these  appearances  of  the 
most  wretched  poverty.  ...  At  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  a 
chatean  ;  the  owner,  onr  guide  told  us,  had 


emigrated,  but  the  farmer  w'as  living  there 
‘  I  must  die  here  in  the  road  if  we  are  not  ad. 
mitted,’  said  my  mother,  who  was  ntteilr 
worn  out.  .  .  .  When  at  length  the  door  wag 
openel,  the  young  girl  who  had  served  agg 
guide  snid,  ‘  Here  are  some  brigandes  who  hate 
escaped  to  onr  house  ;  bnt  we  are  too  near 
the  road.’  ‘Ah!  poor  people,’  cried  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  ;  ‘  come  in  !  EverythiDi; 
hero  is  at  your  sertice.’  They  warmed  ng, 
dried  our  clothes,  which  were  quite  soaked 
and  gave  us  something  to  eat.  They  wanted 
ns  to  go  to  bed,  bnt  we  were  too  much  afraid 
of  being  pnrsned.  ...  At  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  there  was  a  sound  of  cannon, 
and  people  of  all  sorts  were  seen  flying  over 
the  heath.  .  .  .  The  hussars  were  already 
knocking  for  entrance  into  the  courtyard. 
Wo  made  onr  escape  by  a  back  door,  and, 
guided  by  the  farmer,  whose  name  was  Fenet, 
reached  a  very  retired  cottage,  where  the  peo^ 
pie  were  much  affected  with  our  condition, 
and  showed  ns  great  loyalty  and  goodness.” 

A  short  time  after  this  the  little  band 
of  fugitives,  who  had  hitherto  kept  to¬ 
gether,  were  advised  to  separate.  The 
Blues  were  expected  every  moment,  and 
the  greatest  secrecy  was  necessary,  and 
it  was  deemed  advisable  that  Madame 
de  Tjescure  should  go  to  some  distance 
from  he?  mother,  and  assume  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  poor  peasant-woman,  whose 
task  it  was  to  attend  to  the  sheep  in  the 
fields.  In  the  Breton  parish  of  Prin- 
quiaux  there  were  some  four  hundred 
inhabitants,  “  and  not  one  of  them  was 
capable  of  betraying  us,”  writes  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Lescure. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  Marquise  de 
Donnissan  and  her  daughter  were 
driven  from  place  to  place,  often  sepa¬ 
rating  for  better  concealment,  but  al¬ 
ways  living  the  life  of  the  peasantry. 
In  a  miserable  cottage,  with  hardly  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  the  widow  gave 
birth  to  twin  daughters.  One  of  the 
infants  died  within  a  few  days.  They 
had  been  baptized  by  a  proscribed  priest 
— one  of  those  faithful  men  who  admin¬ 
istered  the  rites  of  the  Church  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  The  testimony  of 
the  baptism  was  written  with  a  nail  on 
a  pewter  plate,  and  then  carefully 
buried.  Madame  de  Lescure  writes: 
”  My  recovery  was  rapid  ;  for  owing  to 
my  having  led  the  active  life  of  a  peas¬ 
ant,  I  was  hardly  worse  than  those  poor 
people  are  on  similar  occasions.” 

For  many  months  the  wandeters 
knew  nothing  of  the  events  happening 
in  other  parts  of  France.  Some  time 
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early  iu  July,  1794,  a  newspaper  fell 
into  Madame  de  Lescure’s  hands  ;  in  it 
she  read  the  account  of  seventy  persons 
executed  iu  Paris,  many  of  whom  were 
frieuds.  A  little  later  she  learned  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  But  many  more 
months  yet  elapsed  before  the  amnesty 
restored  liberty  to  the  Vendeans.  Even 
then  the  misfortunes  of  Madame  de 
Lesciire  did  not  terminate.  Her  name 
was  in  error  on  the  list  of  emigrants, 
and  she  found  herself  obliged  to  leave 
France  immediately  on  pain  of  death. 
She  sought  e.vile  in  Spain,  living  near 
the  frontier  for  eight  months.  While 
there  she  heard  of  the  death  of  her  sur¬ 
viving  child,  an  infant  of  sweet  prom¬ 
ise.  It  was  during  this  lonely  exile 
that  the  bereaved  woman  wrote  these 
interesting  memoirs,  which  have  a  per¬ 
manent  value  iu  the  history  of  the 
Veudean  War  ;  and  as  a  narrative  of 
adventure,  are  full  of  the  genuine  ro¬ 
mance  and  pathos  of  real  life.  In  a 
period  of  violence  and  cruelty  such  as 
the  world  has  rarely  seen  equalled,  the 
memoirs  record  acts  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  deeds  of  brotherhood, 
that  serve  to  reconcile  us  to  that  human 
nature  of  which  history  sometimes 
makes  us  despair. 

The  subsequent  story  of  our  heroine’s 
life  may  be  briefly  told.  Of  all  her  near 
relatives  her  mother  alone  survived,  and 
it  was  at  her  earnest  request  that,  after 
nine  years  of  widowhood,  she  consented 
to  marry  again.  She  says  herself  : — 

"  In  marrying  Lonis  de  la  Rochejaqnelein, 
brother  of  Henri,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  at 
tacbed  myself  still  more  to  La  Vend^,  and 
that  by  uniting  two  such  names  I  did  not 
offend  against  Him  I  had  loved  so  mnoh.” 

The  times  were  still  very  evil  for 
those  who  were  known  to  be  Royalists  at 
heart,  and  though  the  La  Rochejaque- 
leins  desired  only  to  live  quietly  on  their 
estates  in  Poitou,  they  were  subject  to 
endless  persecutions  on  the  part  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  Their  peaceable  and  obscure 
mode  of  life  was  of  no  avail  in  soothing 
the  irritation  of  the  Emperor,  who  ex¬ 
pected  homage  and  service. 

Events  follow  one  another  rapidly  in 


France.  The  abdication  of  Napoleon 
gave  but  a  few  months  of  repose  to  Eu¬ 
rope— a  repose  rudely  broken  by  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Elba.  The  Marquis  de  la 
Rochejaquelein  lost  no  time  in  assem¬ 
bling  the  faithful  Vendeans  to  defend 
the  Royalist  cause.  Leading  a  troop  of 
volunteers,  he  was  unfortunately  killed 
in  action  a  few  days  before  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo;  and  thus  fell  another 
member  of  a  noble  family,  who  had 
served  France  as  much  by  their  private 
virtues  as  by  their  deeds  in  arms. 

Again  a  widow,  the  Marquise  de  la 
Rochejaquelein  devoted  herself  to  her 
family  and  her  estates.  She  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  all  the  property  of  her  first 
husband,  whose  family  was  now  ex¬ 
tinct,  but  his  name  was  held  in  such 
respect,  that  though  his  chkteau  had 
been  burned  by  the  Republicans,  the 
government  never  alienated  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

When  Charles  X.,  the  man  who  had 
failed  to  learn  the  lesson  of  adversity, 
was  sitting  on  his  unstable  throne,  the 
English  flocked  to  Paris,  and  among 
these  visitors  was  Maria  Edgeworth, 
who  made  a  point  of  seeing  and  know¬ 
ing  everybody  of  any  celebrity.  She 
had  an  interview  with  Madame  de  la 
Rochejaquelein,  and  has  left  a  record 
of  the  incident  in  one  of  her  published 
letters.  The  lady  of  La  Vend6e  had 
lost  the  slimness  and  beauty  of  youth, 
and  was  nearly  blind  from  a  nervous 
affection  in  her  eyes,  but  she  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  a  bright  and  benevo¬ 
lent  egression.  She  said  smilingly  to 
Miss  Edgeworth  :  “  I  am  always  sorry 
when  any  stranger  sees  me,  parceque  je 
sais  que  je  d^truis  toute  illusion.  Je 
sais  que  je  devrais  avoir  Pair  d’une 
heroine,  et  surtout  que  je  devrais  avoir 
Pair  malheureuse  ou  6pui86  au  moins, 
rien  de  tout  cela  h6las  !”  “  She  is 
much  better  than  a  heroine,”  writes 
Miss  Edgeworth,  “  she  is  benevolence 
and  truth  itself.” 

Her  daughters  took  their  visitor  over 
the  house  ;  in  the  salon  were  portraits 
of  M.  de  Lescure  and  of  Henri  and 
Louis  de  la  Rochejaquelein. — Temple 
Bar. 
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It  is  a  strange  feeling  to  one  who  has 
been  immersed  in  affairs,  and  as  it  were 
in  the  mid-stream  of  what  we  call  Life, 
to  'tind  one's  self  in  its  Backwater  ; 
crippled  and  helpless,  but  still  able  to 
see  through  the  osiers  on  the  island  be¬ 
tween  us  what  is  passing  along  the  river 
— the  passenger  vessels,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ure  boats— and  to  hear  faintly  the  voices 
and  the  laughter,  and  the  strong  lan¬ 
guage  mellowed  by  distance,  from  the 
slow-moving  barges.  The  Backwater 
has  its  good  points  ;  the  stream  is  clear, 
the  autumn  woods  that  overhang  the 
^  hither  bank  are  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
the  plunging  of  the  weir,  where  all 
things  end,  has  a  welcome  sound  when 
the  moon  shines  out  and  floods  the 
scene  with  silver.  Sometimes  on  dark¬ 
er  nights  its  roar  is  menacing,  but  after 
a  white  the  sinister  sound  isjost  and  it 
changes  to  a  deep  solemnity  ;  then  we 
wonder,  as  we  listen,  not  without  fear, 
as  to  what  may  be  upon  the  other  side 
,  of  it.  No  one  who  nas  once  been  car¬ 
ried  over  it  can  come  back  again. 
There  is  the  Mainstream,  the  Back¬ 
water,  and  the  Weir,  and  there  ends 
the  River  of  Life. 

Many  of  us  never  reach  the  Back¬ 
water,  our  journey  being  cut  short 
abrimtly  ;  and  few  of  ns  wish  to  reach 
it.  u  is,  no  doubt,  a  shock  to  exchange 
sound  for  silence,  action  for  immobil- 
"^ity.  We,  who  thought  ourselves  so 
strong,  cannot  at  first  resist  a  bitter 
sense  of  humiliation  at  being  reduced 
to  dependence  upon  others.'^  There  are 
three  ways  of  reaching  the*Backwater 
— by  illness,  by  poverty,  and  by  disgrace 
— but  in  the  last  case  many  prefer  the 
/  weir.  Some  persons,  tired  for  the 
time  of  the  stress  and  strain  of  exist¬ 
ence,  express  the  desire  that  they  could 
escape  from  it,  and  be  sheltered  and 
serene  (as  they  term  it)  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  days  ;  but  this  is  a 
▼ery  different  thing,  when  they  come 
to  experience  it,  from  what  they  imag¬ 
ine  it  to  be,  and  very  different  also  is 
the  going  into  retirement  of  one’s  own 
will  and  being  seized  by  the  rough 
hands  of  Fate  and  laid  upon  the  shelf. 


There  has  been  a  deal  of  nonsense 
written,  chiefly  by  doctors  who  Lave 
their  reasons  for  being  upon  good  terms 
with  her,  about  “  kindly  Nature." 
Nature,  like  many  other  folk,  can, 
when  in  good  humor,  be  kind  enough- 
but  she  is  also  capable  of  great  cruel¬ 
ties,  which  she  inflicts  with  no  enjoy, 
ment  to  herself  indeed,  but  with  the 
most  absolute  indifference  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  humanity.  Her  chaiacter,  for 
all  her  smiles  and  superfleial  attraction, 
is  that  of  the  genial  tavern  brawler 
who,  after  grievously  ill-using  his  boon 
companion,  takes  him  home  and  tends 
him,  whereat  all  the  neighbors  ex¬ 
claim  :  “  How  tender  are  his  ministra¬ 
tions  !”  but  they  forget  that  it  was  he 
who  caused  the  patient  to  be  in  want 
of  healing.  She  does  but  pick  you  up 
—  and  not  always  that — after  she  has 
knocked  you  down.  To  speak  of  her 
in  this  fashion  will  doulitless  appear 
shocking  to  most  people,  but  on  the 
Backwater  we  speak  as  we  And.  It  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities — I  do  not  say 
the  advantages — of  our  position  that 
things  seem  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
they  look  to  be,  and  very,  very  far, 
alas  !  from  what  ,we  wish  them  to  be. 
That  Nature  should  be  “  so  careful  of 
the  Type”  is  no  doubt  a  reflection  con¬ 
solatory  to  the  philosophic  mind,  but 
we  cannot  all  be  philosophers,  and  it 
must  be  owned  she  is  strangely  reck¬ 
less  of  the  Compositor.  If  one  has 
owed  her  something  in  the  past,  we  of 
the  Backwater  are  by  this  time  quits 
with  her. 

There  is  another  thing,  among  many, 
on  which  we  who  are  ‘‘  laid  by”  find 
ourselves  in  disagreement  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  voice.  A  great  writer  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  a 
very  old  and  feeble  man,  the  aspira¬ 
tion,  “  Heaven  keep  my  memory 
green  !”  It  is  a  comfort  to  him  to 
remember  his  youth  ;  and  this  view  is 
almost  universally  accepted.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  the  view  of  us  who  live— 
or  let  us  rather  say  exist — on  the  Back¬ 
water.  We  agree  rather  with  the  poet 
who  tells  us  that  ”  a  sorrow’s  crown 
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of  sorrows  is  remembering  happier 
things.” 

We  think  of  the  far  back  time  when 
with  strong  and  snpple  arms  we  pad- 
died  our  own  canoe  upon  the  river, 
with  companions  full  of  the  high  spirits 
of  youth.  How  we  “put  our  Wks 
into  it”  as  we  made  the  banks  fleet  by 
and  enjoyed  our  blameless  victories  : 

Ah,  youth,  for  years  fall  many  and  sweet, 

'Til  known  that  yon  and  I  were  one, 

sings  the  poet,  but  we  did  not  ourselves 
know  it.  We  were  too  happy  to  be 
aware  of  our  happiness.  We  were  un¬ 
conscious,  as  “  o’er  airy  cliffs  and  glit¬ 
tering  sands”  we  took  our  way,  of  our 
likeness  to 

Those  trim  skiffs  unknown  oi  yore 
On  winding  lake  or  river  wide, 

That  need  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar. 

That  heed  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide. 

But  in  this  body  “  that  does  us  griev¬ 
ous  wrong’’  we  remember  that  it  was 
so,  with  unspeakable  sorrow.  Some 
tell  us  that  we  have  had  our  day,  and 
should  be  content.  Perhaps  we  should 
be  so,  but  it  is  cold  comfort.  Others 
say,  ‘‘  Think  how  many  of  yonr  fellow- 
creatures  are  worse  off.”  What  a  text 
for  Christian  souls  to  preach  on  !  It 
is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  our  reflec¬ 
tions  to  remember  that  this  is  the  case  ; 
to  know  that  so  many  like  ourselves  are 
crying,  “  Lord,  help  us  !”  and  wait¬ 
ing,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  in  vain  for  His 
reply.  It  is  said  in  Holy  Writ  that 
“  sorrow  ma^  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  cometh  in  the  morning  that  is 
not  our  case,  but  the  contrary.  The 
“dead  unhappy  night’’ is  not  so  sad 
for  us  as  the  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn, 
when  we  recognize  that  another  weary 
day,  all  emptied  of  delight,  is  a'waiting 
us.  “  Oh,  Lord,  how  long  !’’  is  then 
our  bitter  cry.  It  is  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  the  spectacle  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  others  sliould  always  make  a 
good  man  happy  ;  but  even  when,  as 
heaven  knows,  there  is  no  envy  and  no 
grudge,  one  cannot  but  feel  the  sense 
of  contrasL 

Perhaps  our  greatest  trial  is  to  watch 
the  lovers  as  they  drop  down  the  stream 
in  their  light  skiff,  the  boy  leaning  for¬ 
ward  upon  his  oars  to  gaze  the  better 
at  his  fair  companion,  and  she  with 
down-drooped  eyes,  but  a  smile  that 


proclaims  her  consciousness  of  his 
scrutiny,  hangs  one  little  hand  in  the 
water  and  watches  it  escape  through 
her  Angers.  The  time  has  come  and 
gone  long  ago  wherein  we  ought  to 
have  been  content  “  to  go  wooing  in 
our  boys  but  that  love-making  by 
proxy,  with  the  fruition  for  others,  wi » 
never,  as  history  tells  us,  a  very  wel¬ 
come  proceeding.  And  now,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  v^iat  was  once  so  bright 
and  sweet  and  fair,  the  parting  and  the 
meeting,  the  glance  that  was  mirrored 
in  a  flash  from  loving  eyes,  the  tell-tale 
pressure  of  the  gentle  hand,  the  stolen 
kiss  so  tenderly  forgiven,  is  of  all  re¬ 
membrances  the  most  intolerable.  Self¬ 
ish  ?  Yes  ;  do  not  suppose  that  self, 
though  different  indeed  from  what  it 
used  to  be,  with  no  bravery  of  pretence 
about  it.  querulous,  degraded,  does  not 
still  cling  tons  :  it  is  only  to  bew'ashed 
away  by  the  cleansing  waters  of  the 
weir.  Yet,  after  all,  we  have  no  envy, 
nor  would  we  deprive  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  of  a  single  pleasure  if  we  could. 
It  is  the  mere  sense  of  loss,  irreme¬ 
diable  and  complete,  that  causes  our 
despair.  It  will  be  shocking  to  many 
persons  (who  are  still  alive  and  in  the 
world,  however,  and  can  follow  the  pur¬ 
suits  they  love)  to  learn  that  such  views 
are  entertained  by  individuals  in  our 
position.  AVe  are  generally  depicted 
as  being  philosophic  or  resigned,  just 
as  the  blind  (God  help  them  !)  are  al¬ 
ways  described  as  “  cheerful I  do 
not  know  on  whose  account  this  hypoc¬ 
risy  is  maintained. 

Alas  I  we  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 

Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  aronnd. 

Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
others  should  take  a  brighter  view  of 
our  condition.  Just  (again)  as  in  the 
case  of  the  blind,  who  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  company,  and  strive  to  bide 
their  sad  deficiency  from  those  who 
visit  them,  so  when  our  friends  come 
to  see  us,  we  put  on  our  best  looks,  and 
draw  on  our  little  store  of  smiles  to  wel¬ 
come  them  ;  and  they  give  a  good  re¬ 
port  of  us  to  our  acquaintances  (“  bright  * 
and  cheery  as  ever,  I  do  assure  you’’), 
and  never  guess  that  when  they  have 
gone  the  curtain  falls,  and  our  dark¬ 
ness  is  deeper  than  ever. 
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These  visits  of  our  friends  are  at 
once  the  cause  of  our  joy  and  of  our 
sorrow.  It  is  sweet  to  be  remembered 
after  social  death.  Our  m.ost  tender 
reflection  is  the  thought  that  when 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  it,  not  even 
the  reciprocity  of  geniality,  these  dear 
kind  folks  leave  their  business  or  their 
pleasure,  and  look  in  upon  us,  day 
after  day.  The  Backwater  is  not  a 
lively  scene.  It  is  always  in  the  shadow 
projected  by  the  platform  above  the 
weir,  and  the  noise  of  the  falling 
waters  is  very  melancholy  ;  yet  these 
good  souls  do  not  desert  us.  Nay, 
there  is  something  in  our  condition 
that  touches  them  in  quite  a  remark¬ 
able  manner.  Even  those  who,  when 
we  were  among  them,  were  mere  ac¬ 
quaintances  develop  the  most  friendly 
feeling,  and  make  us  ashamed  of  our 
previous  ignorance  of  its  existence.  To 
“  kindly  Nature,”  as  she  is  called  by 
those  who  have  experienced  only  her 
good  offices,  we  have,  to  tell  the  hon¬ 
est  truth,  but  little  to  be  thankful  for  ; 
it  is  to  men  and  women  that  our  feebly 
beating  hearts  go  forth  in  unspeakable 
gratitude.  There  is  one— one— con¬ 
solation  in  our  miserable  lot,  that  it 
has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the 
immeasurable  goodness  of  Humanity. 
Let  the  divines  say  what  they  will  of 
those  who  have  been  made  after  the 
image  of  their  Creator  ;  let  them  heap 
upon  them  all  the  faults  of  their  fallen 
nature ;  let  the  cynics  aver  that  what 
seems  good  in  them  is  only  another 
form  of  selfishness  :  we  on  the  Back¬ 
water  have  good  cause  to  know  that 
these  traducers  lie.  Oh,  Love  that 
cherishes  its  object  when  all  that 
makes  it  lovely  has  departed,  that  pre¬ 
fers  to  possess  it  useless  as  a  broken 
toy  rather  than  to  lose  it,  that  slaves 
for  it  and  sacrifices  its  all  to  give  it 
daily  comfort,  that  holds  all  menial 
offices  as  gracious  opportunities  for 
mitigation  of  discomfort  and  of  pain  ; 
we  know  yon  now  as  we  have  never 
known  you  before.  Oh,  Friendship, 
whose  smile  has  been  always  dear  to  us, 
but  of  the  greatness  of  whose  fond  and 
faithful  heart  we  have  never  guessed, 
forgive  us  for  our  former  ignorance.  If 
even  there  be  no  heaven  hereafter, 
there  are  angels  here.  Alas  !  though 
oi\r  gratitude  can  be  told,  it  can  never 


be  shown.  There  are  two  words  that 
ring  in  our  ears  far  more  sorrowfully 
than  the  warning  of  the  weir  :  “Too 
late !  Too  late !”  We  are  as  dead 
men,  though  (thanks  to  these  angelic 
visitors)  not  “  out  of  mind.”  We 
think,  if  a  miracle  were  worked  and 
we  could  “  get  about  again,”  that  we 
should  spend  the  remainder  of  our  lives 
in  striving  to  repay  them,  in  doing  the 
like  kind  offices  we  have  received  from 
them  to  others  in  the  same  sad  case  as 
ourselves.  There  is  no  harm  in  having 
such  thoughts,  and,  alas  !  no  good. 

News  is  brought  us  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world— in  politics,  in  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  social  life.  It  interests  us 
very  much,  but  in  quite  a  different 
fashion  from  the  old  one.  We  are  no 
longer  actors,  but  spectators,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  at  an  immense  distance 
from  the  stage.  The  performances 
are,  as  it  were,  in  another  planet.  Our 
visitors,  with  tender  instinct,  select 
only  such  topics  as  are  agreeable  to  us, 
and  strive  to  conceal  from  us  the  rea¬ 
son— that  we  are  too  weak  for  opposi¬ 
tion.  But,  alas  !  we  know  the  reason 
very  well.  A  certain  morbid  sensitive¬ 
ness  takes  the  place  of  intelligence  with 
us,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  unsus¬ 
pected.  They  are  unaware— as,  in¬ 
deed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? — that 
their  lightest  remarks  sometimes  dis¬ 
tress  us.  They  forget  when  they  praise 
the  weather  that  we  shall  never  more 
feel  the  sunshine,  nor  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  nor  put  foot  to  the  ground  again. 
Again,  in  their  wish  to  cheer  us,  they 
profess  to  see  some  improvement  in  our 
condition,  which  in  fact  never  takes 
place.  The  best  that  happens  is  that 
the  change  for  the  worse,  which  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  is  imperceptible.  Ordinary 
invalids  have  their  “  good  days.” 
With  us  on  the  Backwater  it  is  not 
so  ;  there  are  only  days  that  are  less 
bad  than  the  others.  What  is  worse 
than  all,  some  good  folks  think  to  raise 
our  spirits  by  the  reflection  that  we 
may  live  for  months,  and  even  years, 
longer.  Because  they  are  in  love  with 
life  themselves,  they  think  that,  though 
in  some  less  degree  perhaps,  it  is  dear 
to  us  also  ;  they  cannot  conceive  a  state 
of  existence  in  which  one’s  chief  hope 
and  constant  prayer  are  to  get  it  ended. 
Others,  from  equally  kind  motives,  find 
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another  ground  of  congratulation  in  the  human  mind  can  be  reduced — not 
the  fact  that,  though  the  nearness  of  from  faith,  but  from  pain  and  weari- 
the  Weir  is  evident,  we  are  not  moved  ness — is  no  longer  to  fear  the  Shadow 
by  it.  They  do  not  understand  that  feared  of  man. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
one  of  the  saddest  conditions  to  which 
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Delphi,  by  virtue  of  its  oracle,  the 
multitude  and  diversity  of  the  cults 
which  it  embraced,  and  the  wealth  and 
treaf^ures  which  it  contained,  possesses 
an  interest  unrivalled  perhaps  by  that 
of  any  other  city  or  shrine  in  Greece. 

'  .4  great  era  opened,  therefore,  in  the 

annals  of  archaeology  when,  after  long 
and  complicated  negotiations,  the  con¬ 
tract  ceding  to  the  t’reuch  the  right  of 
excavation  at  Delphi,  dnaliy  leceived 
i  the  royal  assent,  and  became  law  on 
the  13-25th  of  April,  1891.  The  chief 
features  of  the  agreement,  which  is  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  that  made  with 
the  Germans  for  Olympia,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Right'  of  compulsory  expropriation 
is  given  as  in  the  case  of  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways  ;  all  land  thus  acquired  becomes 
the  property  of  the  Greelc  Government, 
as  also  do  all  antiquities  of  any  kind 
which  may  be  discovered.  On  the 
other  haifd,  the  right  of  excavation  is 
given  to  the  French  for  ten  years,  and 
also  the  exclusive  right  of  cop^iu^, 
photographing,  and  publishing  antiqui¬ 
ties  discovered  for  five  years  from  the 
date  of  discovery  in  each  case. 

I  But  before  entering  into  the  details 
I  of  the  work  of  excavation  and  the  re¬ 
sults  hitherto  obtained,  I  propose  to 
!  trace  shortly  the  origin  and  history  of 
j  Delphi,  and  to  try  and  convey  some 
idea  of  the  appearance  which  it  present¬ 
ed  in  the  days  of  its  sanctity  and  mag¬ 
nificence. 

I  According  to  the  earliest  traditions, 

I  Delphi  was  the  joint  oracle  of  Earth 
and  Poseidon,  and  Earth  gave  her 
1  share  to  her  daughter,  Themis,  and 
[  Apollo  received  it  from  Themis.  Such 
was  the  version  of  the  story  accepted 
by  .^schylus,  who  in  the  opening  lines 
of  the  Eumenides  puts  the  following 
prayer  into  the  mouth  of  the  Pythian 
priestess  : — 


First  in  this  prayer  of  all  the  gods  I  name 
The  prophet  Mother  Earth,  and  Themis  next, 
Second  who  sat— for  so  with  truth  is  told — 

On  this  her  mother's  shrine  oracnlar. 

To  guard  her  oracle.  Earth  had  posted 
in  the  chasms  of  Parnassus  a  terrible 
she-dragon,  who  infested  the  place  till 
she  was  slain  by  Apollo — a  legend  in¬ 
terpreted  in  later  times  as  symbolical 
of  the  early  development  of  religion  in 
man,  beginning  with  the  worship  of 
Earth  and  her  gloomv  children,  tram¬ 
melled  by  the  coils  of  the  Earth-born 
Python,  which  is  at  length  vanouished 
by  Apollo,  just  as  the  mist  ana  dark¬ 
ness  of  superstition  are  dispelled  by  the 
rising  sun  of  truth. 

Pausanias  enumerates  five  successive 
temples  at  .Delphi. 

The  most  ancient  (he  says)  was  bnilt  of 
laurels  from  branches  brought  from  a  tree  at 
Tempo,  so^that  was  nothing  mure  than  a  hut ; 
and  the  people  of  Delphi  say  the  next  temple 
was  bnilt  of  the  wax  of  bees  and  of  wings. 
The  third  was  of  bronze,  and  this  is  no  mar¬ 
vel,  since  Acrisius  made  a  bronze  chamber  for 
his  daughter,  and  the  Lacedtemonians  have 
still  a  temple  to  Athena  Chalcioecns  (of  the 
bronze  bouse),  and  the  Romans  have  a  forum 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  magnificence  with 
a  bronze  roof.*  And  the  fourth  (bnilt  of  stone 
by  Trophonins  and  Agamedes)  was  burnt  down 
when  Exicleides  was  archon  in*Athens  in  the 
first  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad  (548  B.o.)when 
Diognetns  of  Croton  was  victor  ;  and  the  tem¬ 
ple  which  still  exists  was  bnilt  by  the  Am- 
phiotyons  out  of  the  sacred  money,  and  its 
architect  was  the  Corinthian  Spintharus. 

It  is  with  these  latter  two  temples  that 
we  have  to  deal,  the  first  three  being 
undoubtedly  prehistoric,  and  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  worship  of  Earth  and 
her  children. 

The  founding  of  the  fourth  temple 
marks  the  advent  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
which  we  find  most  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Homeric  hymn  of  Apollo. 

*  The  Forum  of  Trajan  in  Rome,  which  was 
roofed  with  bronze  tiles. 
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The  god  descends  from  Olympus  to 
make  choice  of  a  suitable  site  whence 
to  reveal  the  futurities  of  fate.  After 
journeying  far  and  wide,  he  at  length 
arrives  at  the  harbor  of  Orissa,  on  the 
southern  side  of  Parnassus.  Struck  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  cliffs  and  chasms 
of  Delphi,  he  determines  to  establish 
there  his  oracle,  in  the  solemn  silence 
of  the  mountain  valley,  far  from  the 
roar  of  chariots,  aud  watered  by  a  pure 
spring. 

“  Here, "says  Apollo,  “  will  1  build  a  splen¬ 
did  temple  to  be  an  oracle  for  men  ;  they  shall 
bring  hecatombs  from  the  Peloponnesus, 
from  Europe,  and  from  the  isles,  and  I  will 
make  revelations  unto  mortals  in  my  sanctn- 
aiy."  Having  thus  spoken,  Phoebus  Apollo 
laid  the  foundations,  and  upon  them  Tropho- 
nios  and  Agamedes,  sons  of  Erginns,  placed 
the  stone  threshold,  aided  by  countless  tribes 
of  men,  and  raised  the  temple  with  polished 
blocks  of  stone.  And  hard  by  there  was  a 
spring  of  pure  water,  guarded  by  a  she  dragon, 
a  great  and  terrible  monster,  the  nurse  of 
Typhon,  who  devastated  the  land  ;  *  and  the 
Lord  Apollo  slew  her  with  his  sharp  arrows, 
and,  having  slain  her,  he  mocked  her  and 
said  :  “  There  lie  and  rot  upon  the  ground. 
No  longer  shalt  thou  be  a  scourge  to  my  wor¬ 
shippers.  Neither  Typhoeus  nor  the  dread 
Chim»ra  shall  save  thee  from  death,  but  here 
shall  the  black  earth  and  the  sun  god  Hype¬ 
rion  cause  thee  to  rot.”  So  be  spake  exult¬ 
ing,  and  darkness  covered  her  eyes,  and  the 
sun  caused  her  body  to  rot,  whence  the  place 
is  now  called  Pytho,  and  the  Lord  Apollo  the 
Pythian,  t 

Apollo  now  stood  iu  ne<‘d  of  priests 
to  minister  to  his  service  and  deliver 
the  answers  of  his  oracle.  Descrying 
in  the  golf  a  ship  bound  for  Pylos,  con¬ 
taining  many  aud  good  men  from  Guos- 
sus,  the  city  of  Minos  iu  Crete,  the  god 
assumed  the  ^orm  of  a  mighty  dolphin, 
and  swimming  out  he  leaped  upon  the 
deck  and  lay  there,  a  most  alarming 
monster.  And  the  hearts  of  the  mari¬ 
ners  failed  them  for  fear,  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  govern  their  ship,  and 
Apollo  at  the  same  time  sent  a  strong 
wind  which  drove  them  along  the  Gulf 

*'  The  hymnographer  proceeds  to  relate  that 
this  monster  was  produced  by  Hera,  with  the 
assistance  of  Earth,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  and 
rage  at  Zens  having,  alone  and  without  her 
co-operation,  produced  Athena  fully  armed 
out  of  his  head.  The  idea  is  amusing,  and 
the  pomposity  of  Hera’s  speech  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  gods  and  goddesses,  on  the  subject  of 
her  wrongs,  delightful. 

t  From  the  old  Greek  verb  niQeadai,  but  this 
is  a  very  doubtful  derivation. 


of  Corinth  into  the  harbor  of  Crissa, 
where  they  ran  aground. 

And  here  Apollo  sprang  from  the  ship  like 
unto  the  sun  at  midday  hashing  foith  myriad 
rays,  and  his  glory  reached  unto  the  heavens  ; 
and  he  descended  into  the  innermost  shrine, 
and  a  hame  rose  from  the  temple,  and  all  Cris- 
sa  was  filled  with  its  glory. 

Meanwhile  the  affrighted  crew  did  not 
dare  disembark,  till  suddenly  Apollo 
appeared  standing  on  the  ship  in  the 
likeness  of  a  man,  and  revealed  him¬ 
self  as  the  author  of  their  miraculous 
voyage. 

I  am  the  son  of.  Zens,  and  am  called 
Apollo,  and  I  led  you  hither  that  ye  should 
guard  my  rich  temple  and  that  ye  might  know 
the  counsels  of  the  gods  and  live  in  honor  all 
your  days.  And  first  shall  ye  build  an  altar 
on  the  shore  and  offer  sacrifice  to  me  aa|i 
Apollo  Delpbinios,  since  ye  first  saw  me  in" 
the  form  of  a  dolphin."  And  when'the  sac¬ 
rificial  feast  was  over  they  rose  up  and  went 
singing  the  lo  Paean  us  it  is  sung  in  Crete, 
and  the  Lord  Apollo  went  before  them,  re¬ 
splendent  in  his  beauty,  with  lofty  step  and 
playing  on  the  harp. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  advent  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  aud  the  consecration 
of  his  temple  according  to  the  Homeric 
Hymn. 

[n  earliest  times  the  administration 
of  the  sanctuary  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  Crissa,  but 
as  a  town  gradually  sprang  up  at  Del¬ 
phi  itself,  the  inhabitants  very  natu¬ 
rally  claimed  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  aided  in  all  that  regarded  the 
special  service  of  the  temple  by  the 
counsels  of  the  Amphictyonic  Assem¬ 
bly  which  met  twice  a  year,  once  at 
Delphi  and  once  at  Thermopylee.  This 
Assembly,  which,  owing  to  the  great 
wealth  and  religious  ascendency  of 
Delphi,  played  so  important  a  part 
in  Greek  history  as  even  sometimes  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  sort  of  fed¬ 
eral  diet,  started  from  the  same  small 
beginning  as  the  numerous  other  Am- 
pbictyoines  existing  all  over  Greece. 
They  were  a  species  of  religious  frater¬ 
nity  or  partnership  into  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  towns  or  tribes  entered  for  the 
celebration  of  the  worship  of  the  god 
of  a  particular  temple.  The  temple 
was  considered  the  common  property  of 
all,  and  under  the  common  protection  of 
all,  though  one  of  the  number  was  fre¬ 
quently  chosen  as  permanent  ad  minis- 
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trator.  The  twelve  constitueut  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Amphictyonic  Assembly  of 
Delphi  were  the  I'hessaloniuns,  the 
Boeotians,  the  Dorians,  the  lonians, 
Perrhoebians,  Magnates,  Locrians, 
(Eteans,  Achseans,  Phocians,  Dolopes, 
and  Malians.  It  remained  unchanged 
till  the  Second  Sacred  War  (355  B.c.), 
when  the  Phocians  were  disfranchised 
and  their  vote  given  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  the  cause  ultimately  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  ascendency,  and  the  downfall 
of  Hellenic  liberty. 

Blit  to  return  to  the  history  of  Del¬ 
phi.  In  595  B.c.  war  was  declared  by 
the  Amphictyonic  Council  against  the 
port  of  Cirrha,  which  fell  after  a  long 
struggle  (First  Sacred  War).  The  rich 
Cirrhean  plain  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  god,  and  the  spoils  of  the 
war  were  employed  in  founding  the 
Pythian  games,  celebrated  at  Delphi 
every  four  years,  the  first  celebration 
taking  place  in  586  B.c.  Owing  to  the 
destruction  of  Ciriha  and  the  decay  of 
Crissa,  Delphi  was  now  independent. 
The  government,  which  was  of  neces¬ 
sity  theocratic,  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  noble  families.  The 
people  were  supported  by  the  vast  sac¬ 
rifices  and  the  costly  and  numerous 
presents  offered  by  the  great  of  the 
earth  when  they  came  to  consult  the 
oracle.  Already  in  the  eighth  century 
the  reputation  of  Delphi  was  estab¬ 
lished,  not  only  throughout  Greece, 
but  also  among  all  the  surrounding 
nations.  Lucian  records  that  the  ora¬ 
cle  was  consulted  by  “  Phrygians,  Lyd¬ 
ians,  Persians,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians, 
Italians,  and  even  Hyperboreans.” 
Herodotus  enumerates  the  treasures 
presented  to  the  god  by  oriental  po¬ 
tentates  :  a  golden  throne  from  Midas, 
king  of  Phrygia  ;  six  golden  craters 
and  countless  silver  ornaments  from 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydia  ;  a  large  silver 
bowl  in  a  wrought-iron  stand  from  his 
successor  Halyattes  ;  *  from  Cicesus, 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  temple, 
a  golden  lion  on  a  golden  pyramid,  a 
golden  bowl  worth  eight  talents,  gold 
and  silver  casks  and  vases  innumer¬ 
able,  a  gold  statue,  and  girdles  and 

*  This  iron  stand  is  specially  mentioned  by 
Pansanias,  as  being  all  that  remained,  when 
he  visited  Delphi,  of  the  offerings  sent  by  the 
kings  of  Lydia. 


necklaces  belonging  to  the  queen.  Im¬ 
mense  wealth,  too,  must  have  poured  in 
from  the  annual  tribute  of  the  Greek 
slates — the  island  of  Siphnos,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  possessed  rich  gold 
mines,  sending  a  tenth  of  their  prod¬ 
uce  yearly  to  Delphi— and  from  the 
colonies,  almost  all  of  which  were 
founded  with  the  sanction  or  by  the 
express  command  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo. 

In  548  B.c.  the  temple  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  Amphictyons  decreed 
that  it  should  be  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  commensurate  with  its 
sanctity  and  renown.  The  sum  re¬ 
quired  was  300  talents  (£115,000),  one- 
fourth  to  be  found  by  the  Dclphians 
themselves,  the  rest  to  be  collected 
from  the  Hellenic  world  in  general. 
The  contract  was  given  to  the  family 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  at  that  time  exiled 
from  Athens  owing  to  the  enmity  of 
the  Peisistratids.  They  employed  a 
Corinthian  architect  called  Spintharus, 
and  won  a  reputation  for  great  liberal¬ 
ity  by  using  Parian  marble  for  the 
fa9ade  of  the  temple,  although  the 
agreement  only  stipulated  for  ordinary 
stone.  .-k 

In  480  B.c.  Xerxes,  probably  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fact  that  the  former  tem¬ 
ple  had  been  burnt,  sent  a  detachment 
of  his  army  to  plunder  Delphi.  The 
inhabitants  in  fear  consulted  the  oracle 
as  to  what  they  should  do  with  the 
treasures,  but  the  god  in  reply  bade 
them  leave  them  untouched  :  “  he 
could,  without  help,  protect  his  own.” 
The  Delphians  consequently  thought 
only  of  saving  themselves,  and  all 
quitted  the  citv  except  sixty  men  and 
the  prophet.  On  the  approach  of  the 
barbarians  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
armor,  which  it  was  nut  lawful  for  any 
mortal  hand  to  touch,  was  seen  lying 
upon  the  ground  in  front  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  having  been  removed  from  the  in¬ 
nermost  shrine  where  it  was  wont  to 
hang — a  sign  that  the  god  himself  had 
gone  forth  to  war.  But  on  arriving  at 
the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoia  they 
were  overtaken  by  prodigies  still  more 
wonderful  than  this  :  a  storm  of  thun¬ 
der  burst  suddenly  over  their  heads  ; 
at  the  same  time  two  crags  split  off 
from  Parnassus  arid  rolled  down  upon 
them  with  a  mighty  noise,  crushing 
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vast  numbers  beneath  their  weight, 
while  from  the  temple  of  Athena  rose 
the  war-cry  and  the  shout  of  victory. 
All  these  things  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  barbarians,  who  turned 
and  fled  ;  and  the  Delphians,  seeing  this, 
emerged  from  their  hiding  places  and 
smote  them  with  a  great  slaughter,  led 
on  by  two  armed  warriors  of  stature 
more  than  human,  who  the  Delphians 
maintain  were  two  heroes  of  the  place, 
Phylacus  and  Autonous,  each  of  whom 
has  a  sacred  precinct  near  the  temple 
(Herod,  viii.  30). 

A  similar  attempt  to  plunder  the 
temple  was  made  in  279  b.c.  by  Bren- 
nus,  chief  of  the  Gauls.  He  advanced 
by  the  same  route  as  the  Persians,  and 
was  in  the  same  manner  repulsed  by 
divine  interposition.  The  thunder 
rolled,  the  rocks  were  rent,  fire  came 
down  from  heaven,  consuming  the  bar¬ 
barians  and  their  arms,  and  the  mighty 
dead  arose  to  defend  their  sacred  home 
—  Hyperochus  and  Laodocus,  Pyrrhus 
and  Phylacus — and  were  seen  upon  the 
field  of  battle. 

Thus  miserably  ended  the  two  great 
barbarian  attempts  to  plunder  Delphi  ; 
it  is  only  unfortunate  that  the  Greeks 
themselves,  and  later  on  the  Romans, 
were  so  much  more  successful  in  their 
effor-ts  in  the  same  direction. 

In  357  B.C.,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  Sacred  War,  the  temple  was 
seized  by  the  Phocians  under  Philome- 
lus,  and  its  treasures  converted  into  the 
sinews  of  war.  It  was  subsequently 
plundered  by  Sulla  ;  and  Nero  removed 
no  less  than  five  hundred  bronze 
statues,  and  abolished  the  oracle  alto¬ 
gether,  in  a  fit  of  rage  at  a  rebuke  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him  by  the  god  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  reopened  by  Hadrian,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  much  of  its  former  splendor 
during  his  reign  and  those  of  the  An- 
tonines. 

Delphi  occupies  a  theatre-shaped 
position  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  of  beetling 
crags  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
Pleistus,  which  to  the  west  broadens 
into  the  rich  plain  of  Amphissa,  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the 
Peloponnesian  mountains,  and  to  the 
east  rises  precipitously  a  mountain 
gorge  hemmed  in  by  rocks,  to  the  tow¬ 
ering  pile  of  the  majestic  Parnassus. 


J  line. 

The  great  barrier  of  crags  behind  the 
town  is  cleft  toward  the  centre  and  at 
its  culminating  point  by  a  narrow 
chasm  between  two  stupendous  cliffs 
with  peaked  summits,  the  famous 
Phaedriades,  literally  “  the  Resplen¬ 
dent,”  Nauplia  and  Hyampeia.  From 
the  base  of  these  cliffs  rises  the  Ous- 
talian  spring,  a  fountain  of  most  pure 
water  which  flows  down  to  the  Pleistus 
in  a  rocky  bed  overhung  by  saxifrage, 
ivy,  and  a  perfect  wealth  of  maidenhair 
fern. 

It  were  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
glorious  prospect  or  one  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  religious  awe  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  than  that  of  Delphi,  towering 
over  the  ravine,  the  sublime  abode  of 
a  sublime  and  mysterious  deity  ;  its 
terraces,  porticos,  and  temples  rising 
one  above  the  other  in  gorgeous  masses 
of  marble,  bronze,  and  gold,  backed  by 
a  wall  of  frowning  crags.  “  the  live¬ 
long  day  under  the  sun’s  bright  wing.” 
And  these  feelings  of  religious  awe  were 
doubtless  greatly  enhanced  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
with  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the 
clamor  of  chariots  and  horsemen,  by 
the  effect  of  a  very  remarkable  echo 
caused  by  the  amphitheatre  of  rocks 
by  which  the  town  is  enclosed. 

Pausanias,  who  visited  Delphi  about 
160  A.D.,  approached  by  the  road  from 
Daulis. 

There  are  (he  says)  on  entering  four  temples 
in  a  row  ;  the  first  in  rnina.  the  next  without 
statnes,  the  third  adorned  with  some  effigies 
of  Roman  emperors,  and  the  fourth  is  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Athena  Pronoia.  Near  the  temple  of 
Athena  is  the  sanctuary  of  Phylacus.  and  be¬ 
yond  is  the  gymnasium.  Ascending  thence  to 
the  temple  on  the  right  hand  is  the  water  of 
Castalia. 

The  sacred  precincts  of  Apollo,  which 
were  very  large,  were  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  and  were  trav¬ 
ersed  by  many  passages  of  communica¬ 
tion.  These  numerous  passages  (l|od(-t) 
are  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  being  everywhere  hilly 
(as  Pausanias  specially  tells  us)  was 
divided  into  terraces,  of  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  the  supporting  walls 
still  exist.  On  the  left  was  the  tomb 
of  Neoptolemus,  and  near  it  a  small 
stone  supposed  to  be  the  one  given  to 
Chrouos  as  a  substitute  for  the  infant 
Jupiter.  Returning  toward  the  tern- 
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pie  you  came  upon  the  fountain  Cas- 
sotis,  the  water  of  which  penetrated 
into  the  adytum  of  the  temple,  and  in¬ 
spired  the  priestess  with  prophetic 
powers.  And  above  Cassotis  was  the 
Lesche  or  club  adorned  by  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  a  hand¬ 
some  theatre,  and  a  statue  of  Dionysus. 
In  the  highest  part  of  the  town  was  the 
stadium,  built  of  local  Parnassus  stone 
till  llerodes  Atticus  embellished  it  with 
Pentelic  marble. 

In  Pausanias’s  day  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  were  filled  with  a  vast  number 
of  votive  offerings  of  which  he  enumer¬ 
ates  more  than  150 — statues  of  gods 
and  goddesses  in  marble  and  gold,  por¬ 
trait  statues  of  victors  in  war  and  in 
the  games,  masterpieces  of  all  the  great¬ 
est  sculptors,  ten  statues  from  the 
chisel  of  Phidias  dedicated  by  the 
Athenians  in  commemoration  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  a  gilt  statue  of  Phryne  by  Praxi¬ 
teles,  one  of  her  lovers,  the  bronze 
horses  of  the  Tarentines,  the  head  of 
the  Paeonian  bison,  the  Delphian  wolf, 
and  a  countless  multitude  besides. 

Pausanias  also  gives  a  minute  de- 
scriptioq  of  the  famous  paintings  of 
Polygnotus,  though  as  an  art  critic  he 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  composition.  The 
picture  on  the  right  represented  the 
capture  of  Ilium  and  the  return  of  the 
Greeks,  that  on  the  left  the  descent  of 
Odysseus  to  Hades  to  consult  the  soul 
of  Tiresias  as  to  his  return  home.  The 
figures  were  very  numerous,  and  most 
of  them  had  their  names  annexed, 
which  Pausanias  supposes  in  many 
cases  to  have  been  invented  by  the  artist. 

It  now  remains  only  to  give  a  short 
description  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  it¬ 
self.  It  was  a  Doric  hexastyle  perip¬ 
teral  building  with  sculptured  pedi¬ 
ments  begun  by  the  Athenian  Praxias, 
a  student  of  the  great  Calamis,  and 
completed  after  his  death  by  another 
Athenian  named  Androsthenes.  The 
eastern  -pediment  represented  Apollo 
standing  between  Ijeto  and  Artemis, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Muses  :  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  occupied  one  angle,  very  proba¬ 
bly  balanced  in  the  other  by  the  rising 
moon,  a  compliment  to  Artemis.  The 
western  pediment  represented  Dionysus 
in  the  midst  of  his  Bacchantes.  Golden 
shields  were  suspended  from  the  archi¬ 


traves,  the  gift  partly  of  the  Athenians 
from  the  spoils  of  Marathon,  partly  of 
the  ..'Etolians  in  memory  of  a  victory 
over  the  Gauls. 

Pausanias  does  not  mention  the 
metopes  of  the  temple,  but  some  of 
them  are  described  by  the  chorus  in 
the  Ion  of  Euripides,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  at  Delphi,  and  were  as 
follows  : 

1.  The  slaughter  of  the  Lernaean 
Hydra  by  Hercules  and  lolaus. 

2.  Belierophon,  mounted  on  Pegasus, 
slaying  the  Chimaera. 

3.  Zeus  slaying  with  his  thunderbolt 
the  giant  Mimas. 

4.  Athena  slaying  Enceladus. 

5.  Dionysus  slaying  with  his  thyrsus 
another  giant  (literally  child  of  earth). 

They  all  alike  commemorate  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  gods  over  earth-born  mon¬ 
sters,  a  tribute  doubtless  to  Apollo, 
who  in  the  Greek  Pantheon  was  always 
specially  identified  with  Hellenism  and 
culture  as  opposed  to  ignorance  and 
barbarism. 

In  the  pronaos  or  vestibule  of  the 
temple  stood  a  bronze  statue  of  Homer 
on  a  pillar,  and  the  walls  were  deco¬ 
rated  with'^various  sayings  of  the  seven 
wise  men.  Over  the  door  of  the  cella 
was  written  the  word  El,  the  meaning 
of  which  has  puzzled  the  learned  of  all 
succeeding  generations,  and  especially 
Plutarch,  who  has  given  us  the  benefit 
of  his  absolute  perplexity  at  very  great 
ler^th. 

The  cella  contained  an  altar  to  Posei¬ 
don,  statues  of  two  fates  with  Apollo 
and  Zeus  represented  as  the  arbiters  of 
fate,  the  altar  at  which  Neoptolemus 
was  slain,  and  the  iron  chair  on  which 
Pindar  sat  when  he  sang  hymns  to 
Apollo. 

In  the  innermost  shrine  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  to  which  Pau¬ 
sanias  tells  ns  but  few  had  access,  stood 
a  gold  statue  of  Apollo,  and  before  it 
an  altar  on  which  burnt  a  perennial 
fire.  Here,  too,  was  probably  preserved 
the  sacres  omphalos  or  navel,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  earth,  a  conical  mass  of 
white  marble  or  stone  flanked  by  two 
golden  eagles  ;  for  tradition  has  it  that 
Zeus,  wishing  to  discover  the  centre  of 
the  world,  despatched  two  eagles  from 
tho  extreme  east  and  west,  and  they 
met  at  Delphi. 
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In  the  floor  of  this  inner  shrine  was 
a  fissure  communicating  with  the  oracu¬ 
lar  chasm  below,  from  which  emanated 
mepiiitic  vapors,  and  over  which  stood 
the  tripod.  Before  the  delivery  of  an 
oracle,  sacrifices  weie  offered  in  front 
of  the  temple,  and  the  Pythoness,  after 
bathing  in  the  Castalian  spring,  burnt 
laurel  leaves  on  the  altar  before  the 
golden  statue  of  Apollo.  She  then  de¬ 
scended  into  the  chasm,  drank  of  the 
water  of  C’assotis,  chewed  some  laurel 
leaves,  and  took  her  seat  on  the  tri¬ 
pod,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  in  her 
hand.  Whether  the  prophetic  frenzy 
which  ensued  was  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  exhalations,  the 
water  of  Cassotis,  or  the  laurel  which 
she  had  eaten,  is  uncertain  ;  but  we 
may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  namely, 
that  the  priests  took  very  good  care  to 
shroud  the  whole  performance  in  the 
deepest  mystery,  in  order  to  invest  it 
with  a  character  yet  more  awful  and 
divine. 

The  only  other  buildings  within  the 
sacred  precincts  were  a  portico  built  by 
the  Athenians,  and  eight  treasuries,  for 
the  custody  of  the  smaller  and  more 
valuable  offerings,  dedicated  by  the 
Sicyonians,  the  Siphnians,  the  Boeo¬ 
tians,  the  Athenians,  the  Cnidians,  the 
Potideans,  the  Syracusans,  and  the 
Corinthians  respectively.  They  were 
all  empty  already  in  Pausanias’s  day. 
Delphi  remained  probably  very  much 
as  he  saw  it  till  the  year  330  a.d., 
when  Constantine  carried  away  some 
of  the  principal  works  of  art  to  adorn 
his  new  capital,  of  which  one  only  re¬ 
mains — the  bronze  column  in  the  Hip¬ 
podrome  at  Constantinople,  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  gold  tripod  offered  to  Apollo 
from  the  Persian  spoils  at  Platsea.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  imperial 
edicts  were  issued  against  idolatry,  and 
the  Christians  were  let  loose  to  indulge 
in  the  indiscriminate  destruction  or  de¬ 
facement  of  all  statues  and  beautiful 
objects  connected  with  the  worship  of 
antiquiW.  I^et  us  hope  that  the  efforts 
of  the  French  School  may  be  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  some  masterpieces 
which,  like  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  at 
Olympia,  have  escaped  their  barbarous 
zeal. 

Before  any  serious  excavation  could 
commence  at  Delphi,  it  was  necessary 
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to  remove  the  village  of  Castri  which 
entirely  covered  the  sacred  precincts. 
A  new  site  had  to  be  selected,  estimates 
of  compensation  fixed  between  the 
Greek  Government  and  the  French 
School,  and  above  all  the  inhabitants 
had  to  be  persuaded  to  leave  their  old 
homes  and  settle  in  the  new  village 
prepared  for  them  about  half  a  mile  low¬ 
er  down.  These  negotiations  dragged 
on  an  unconscionable  time,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  villagers  were  so  bitter 
against  these  modern  Gaul  invaders 
that  on  several  occasions  the  troops  had 
to  be  called  in  to  keep  the  peace.  It 
was  not  till  the  spring  of  1893  that  the 
work  was  able  to  begin  in  real  earnest, 
though  a  certain  amount  of  rather 
desultory  excavation  was  done  in  May, 
1892.  A  most  elaborate  system  of  in¬ 
clined  tramways  at  different  levels  was 
laid  out,  the  incline  being  sufficient  for 
the  trucks  to  run  down  of  themselves 
to  the  end,  where  they  are  hauled  up 
again  by  horses.  The  whole  of  the 
earth  is  shot  down  into  the  ravine  of 
the  Pleistus  at  a  projecting  point  of 
the  road  near  the  new  village.  All 
worked  stones  of  which  the  purpose  or 
connection  is  not  obvious  are  piled  on 
terraces  beside  the  tram  lines  so  as  to 
get  them  clear  of  the  site,  to  which 
they  can  easily  be  brought  back  if  re¬ 
quired  or  identified.  All  this  engi¬ 
neering  work,  which  in  a  site  like 
Delphi  is  rendered  most  difficult  by  the 
steepness  of  the  slope,  the  depth  and 
accumulation  of  the  soil,  and  the  masses 
of  heavy  stones  which  have  to  be  moved, 
is  admirably  carried  out  under  the  able 
direction  of  a  French  engineer,  M.  Con¬ 
vert,  and  the  archaeologists  are  thus 
free  to  devote  their  entire  attention  to 
the  record  and  study  of  what  is  discov¬ 
ered. 

The  work  of  excavation,  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  M.  Ho- 
molle,  the  Director  of  the  French 
School,  began  with  the  clearing  of  the 
site  immediately  below  the  temple,  close 
.to  the  spot  where  the  French  had  in  an 
earlier  campaign  cleared  the  portico  of 
the  Athenians  and  a  part  of  the  Sacred 
Way  leading  up  to  the  temple.  At  the 
lowest  extremity  of  the  Sacred  Way 
there  is  a  semicircular  structure  con¬ 
taining  the  inscribed  bases  of  aseiies 
of  statues  of  the  legendary  kings  of 
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Argos,  from  Dunaus  to  Perseus  and 
Hercules,  and  also  the  signature  of  the 
artist  Antiphanes  of  Argos— it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  whereas  tne  signature 
is  written  in  the  ordinary  way  from 
left  to  right,  the  names  of  the  kings 
are  written  from  right  to  left,  in  order 
no  doubt  to  give  a  greater  air  of  age 
and  mystery  to  these  venerable  poten¬ 
tates.  This  dedication  of  the  Argives, 
the  site  of  which  is  accurately  described 
by  Pausanijis,  has  proved  most  valuable 
as  a  key  to  the  topography  of  the  place. 

By  the  month  of  June,  1893,  the  plan 
of  the  building  identified  as  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  Athenians  could  be  accu¬ 
rately  determined,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
plete  clearing  of  the  foundations  and 
the  terrace  which  supported  them.  A 
large  number  of  fragments  of  sculpture 
and  inscribed  blocks  of  masonry  have 
been  discovered,  in  some  cases  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  actpal  site,  and 
the  whole  building  can  now  be  recon¬ 
structed.  It  is  a  Doric  edifice,  in  the 
form  of  a  temple  in  antis,  built  of 
Parian  marble,  and  decorated  with 
sculptured  metopes  on  all  four  sides. 
The  combination  of  vigor  with  grace 
in  the  style  of  decoration  of  the  whole 
building  argued  it  from  the  first  to  be 
of  Attic  origin,  and  this  supposition 
was  confirmed  by  innumerable  inscrip¬ 
tions  relating  to  Athens  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  finally  by  the  discovery  of  a 
portion  of  the  dedication  containing 
the  words  A0ENAI .  .  .  MAPA0S2.  .  .  . 
The  metopes,  which  still  retain  some¬ 
thing  of  archaic  severity,  offer  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Attic  art,  not  only  from  their  own  in¬ 
trinsic  excellence,  but  also  as  belonging 
to  a  positively  fixed  date— viz.,  the 
epoch  immediately  following  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Marathon.  They  represented  on 
the  two  principal  fa9ades  the  legends 
of  Theseus  and  of  Hercules.  The  third 
side  was  divided  between  scenes  from 
the  contests  of  Hercules  and  Geryon 
and  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Ama¬ 
zons,  while  on  the  fourth  are  repre¬ 
sented  a  series  of  conflicts,  the  subject 
of  which  has  up  till  now  baffled  M. 
Homolle’s  ingenuity.  A  fragment  of 
a  sculptured  horse  has  also  been  discov 
ered  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  metopes, 
and  similar  to  one  found  the  preceding 
year,  but  facing  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 


tion  ;  these  were  doubtless  placed  on 
the  two  peaks  of  the  pediments,  and 
formed  the  acroteria  of  the  Treasury. 

The  inscriptions  which  abound  on 
the  walls,  and  by  the  piecing  together 
of  which  it  has  been  possible  to  restore 
the  order  of  the  blocks,  consist  of  Del¬ 
phic  and  Amphictyonic  decrees  in  favor 
of  the  Athenians  ;  catalogues  of  Athe¬ 
nians  sent  to  take  part  in  the  Pythian 
games ;  decrees  granting  municipal 
and  other  rights  at  Delphi  to  Atheni¬ 
ans  ;  and  lastly,  and  this  discovery  has 
pel  haps  caused  the  greatest  excitement 
of  all,  a  quantity  of  musical  inscrip¬ 
tions,  consisting  chiefly  of  hymns  to 
Apollo,  bearing  the  musical  notation 
marked  above  the  text. 

Until  tho  discovery  of  these  frag¬ 
ments  our  knowledge  of  Greek  music 
was  based,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
theoretical  works  of  Greek  writers  such 
as  Plato,  Aristotle,  his  pupil  Aristoxe- 
nus,  Euclid  the  geometer,  Alypius,  and 
others  ;  and  secondly,  on  a  few  insig¬ 
nificant  manuscripts— viz.,  hymns  to 
Calliope  and  Apollo  by  a  certain 
Dionysius,  and  a  hymn  to  Nemesis 
attributed  to  Mesomedes,  mediocre  com¬ 
positions  in  a  mediocre  state  of  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  epoch  of  the  Antonirres, 
edited  with  a  commentary  by  Beller- 
mann  at  Berlin  in  1840 — a  short  musi¬ 
cal  inscription  discovered  at  Tralles  in 
Asia  Minor  by  Professor  Ramsay  in  1883, 
and  a  very  small  fragment  of  a  chorus 
of  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  published 
by  M.  Wessely. 

Of  the  musical  fragments  discovered 
at  Delphi  three  are  far  more  important 
and  far  better  preserved  than  the  rest. 
The  first  iuscrrbed  on  a  stele,  dating 
froiii  the  third  century  b.c.  to  judge 
from  the  character  of  the  letters,  is  a 
paean  consisting  of  twelve  couplets  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  decree  in  prose  conferring 
special  honors  on  the  composer,  one 
Aristonous  by  name.  The  second  and 
third  fragments,  which  are  now  accept¬ 
ed  as  belonging  to  each  other,  compose 
the  famous  “  Hymn  of  Apollo,”  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  during  the  past  year.  M.  Weil,  by 
whom  the  text  has  been  edited,  believes 
it  to  have  been  specially  composed  at 
Athens  fpr  the  Iu)T7fpi't,  a  feast  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Athenians  and  .^tolians 
to  celebrate  the  annihilation  of  the 
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Gauls  in  the  passes  of  Delphi  by  divine 
intervention  in  the  year  279  b.c.  A 
solemn  embassy  or  theoria,  headed  by 
the  noblest  women  of  the  city,  was  de¬ 
spatched  from  Athens  to  Delphi  to 
offer  thanksgiving  to  Apollo  who  had 
BO  signally  protected  his  own  sanctu¬ 
ary,  and  thus  saved  the  rest  of  Greece 
from  the  horrors  of  a  barbarian  inva¬ 
sion.  The  hymn  opens  with  a  paean  of 
praise  to  Apollo,  son  of  Zeus,  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  divine  word  to  mortals, 
and  celebrates  his  victory  over  the 
dragon  who  guarded  the  oracular  tri¬ 
pod,  an  antetype  of  bis  recent  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Gallic  arms.  It  then  as¬ 
sumes  the  character  of  a  processional 
hymn  sung  by  the  chorus  of  Attic 
maidens  as  they  advance  past  the  Cas- 
talian  spring  to  the  Delphian  shrine, 
and  is  a  glorification  of  Athens  and  her 
patron  goddess,  rather  than  of  Apollo 
and  Delphi.  It  ends  abruptly  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  the  fragment  on 
which  the  last  part  was  inscribed  hav¬ 
ing  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  musical  notation  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  by  M.  Theodore  Reinach  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  precious  manual  and  tables 
of  Alypius.  The  notes  are  represented 
by  the  ordinary  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  upright,  tilted  forward  or 
upside  dowu,  indicating  various  notes 
according  to  their  various  positions. 
They  are  placed  over  the  syllables  of 
the  text  with  which  they  correspond, 
and  are  never  written  more  than  once, 
even  though  they  may  have  to  be  re 
peated  several  times.  The  hymn  is 
written  to  be  sung  in  unison,  as  was  al¬ 
ways  the  case  in  Greek  music  ;  the  scale 
is  the  Phrygian,  corresponding  more 
or  less  to  our  0  minor  ;  and  the  time, 
which  is  settled  by  the  metre,  in  this 
case  pseonic,  is  f.  The  melody  has  a 
certain  stern  grandeur  of  a  distinctly 
melancholy  and  religious  character, 
and  bears  an  undoubted  resemblance 
to  the  music  composed  by  Professor 
Stanford  for  the  overture  of  the 
CEdipm  Tyrannus. 

The  hymn  was  sung  for  the  first 
time  after  its  discovery  at  the  French 
School  on  the  27th  of  March  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Greece,  but  its  effect,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  was  entirely  ruined  by  a 
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piano  accompaniment  composed  for  the 
occasion.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  incongruous  than  a 
Paean  to  Apollo  over  two  thousand 
years  old  being  sung  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  an  instrument  as  essentially 
modern  as  the  piano  ;  but  the  resources 
of  the  modern  Athens  were  limited, 
and  no  harp  was  forthcoming. 

Between  the  Treasury  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  and  the  portico  is  an  enclosure  con¬ 
taining  a  mass  of  rocks  split  in  the 
middle  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  grotto 
accessible  by  steps  cut  in  the  stone. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  rock  of  tlie 
Sibyl,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  near 
the  sanctuary  of  Earth  and  the  Muses. 
And  here,  in  the  earliest  days,  was  the 
oracle  of  Earth  and  Themis,  and  the 
lair  of  the  guardian  dragon  Pytlio. 
Hard  by  stood  the  colossal  marble 
Spliinx,  the  emblem  of  music  and  of 
prophecy,  on  a  massive  column  dedi¬ 
cated  by  th8  Na.xiaus.  The  Sphin.x  is 
now  all  but  complete,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  monument,  which  has 
been  reconstructed  and  sot  up,  is  most 
imposing. 

On  leaving  the  Treasury  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  the  Sacred  Way  makes  a  sharp 
turn  toward  the  east,  broadening  out 
into  a  sort  of  square  flanked  by  four 
monuments  :  the  Treasury  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  the  north,  that  of  the  Siph- 
nians  to  the  south,  the  Treasury  of 
the  Boeotians  to  the  west,  and  to 
the  east  a  building  up  to  now  un¬ 
identified.  The  Treasury  of  the  Boeo¬ 
tians,  which  is  considerably  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Athenians,  is  built  of 
a  fine  quality  of  limestone  of  a  bluish 
color,  in  the  shape  of  a  Doric  temple. 
It  has  been  identified  by  means  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  courses  of  the  walls, 
consisting  chiefly  of  decrees  in  favor  of 
the  Boeotians  and  of  the  Thebans  in 
particular. 

Below  the  Sacred  Way  the  stone 
foundations  of  an  edifice  in  the  form 
of  a  temple  in  antis  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  those  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Sicyohians.  They  are  very  deep,  aud 
consist  almost  entirely  of  fragments  of 
architecture  evidently  belonging  to 
some  structure  of  an  earlier  date.  Upon 
them  were  lying  fragments  of  sculp¬ 
tured  metopes  of  the  sixth  century,  of 
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a  remarkably  fine  and  delicate  style, 
and  completely  covered  with  paint 
which  in  part  still  remains. 

The  first  metope  represents  the  Dios¬ 
curi  and  Idas  driving  back  the  herds 
of  cattle  from  Meseenia.  A  second  and 
third  pBobably  also  relate  to  the  legend 
of  the  Dioscuri  ;  one  representing  the 
boar  hunt  in  Calydon,  the  other  some 
scene  Jconnected  with  the  Argonauts. 
All  that  has  been  found  of  the  fourth 
is  a  ram,  probably  that  of  Hello,  and 
the  fifth  represents  the  rape  of  Europa. 

A  few  steps  further  on  in  a  westerly 
direction,  crowning  a  high  bastion  of 
earth  flanked  by  the  polygonal  wall 
known  as  the  Hejlenico,  rose  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  Siphnians,  vaunted  by  Pau- 
sanias  as  the  richest  and  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  of  those  at  Delphi.  And  indeed 
the  excavations  of  the  French  have 
fully  confirmed  his  description  ;  for, 
apart  from  its  splendid  position,  com- 
raanding  the  Sacred  Way  and  opening 
on  to  a  large  square,  no  doubt  adorned 
with  statues  and  votive  offerings,  the 
fragments  of  sculpture  and  decoration 
which  have  been  discovered  on  all 
sides  prove  it  to  have  been  an  edi¬ 
fice  of  a  most  rare  and  costly  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  was  built  of  Parian  marble  in 
the  form  of  a  prostyle  temple,  the 
cornices,  entablature,  and  doorway  rich¬ 
ly  decorated  with  ornamental  carving, 
cut  with  a  depth  and  sharpness  rival¬ 
ling  if  not  surpassing  that  of  the 
Erfchtheum.  Around  the  four  sides 
ran  a  frieze  so  marvellous  in  its  vigor 
and  freshness  of  conception  and  in  the 
delicacy  and  detail  of  execution,  as  to 
recall  some  lovely  Attic  vase  of  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  B.c.  ;  and  the 
similarity  of  the  general  style  to  that 
of  the  metopes  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Athenians  proves  it  to  be  the  woik  of 
an  Attic  artist  of  about  the  same 
period. 

On  the  north  side  is  represented  the 
battle  of  the  gods  against  the  giants. 
Ill  the  midst,  Cybele,  in  her  chariot 
drawn  by  two  lions,  advances  to  the 
fray,  and  beside  her  marches  Hercules, 
attired  in  his  Nemean  trophies,  draw¬ 
ing  his  how  to  smite  one  giant,  while 
a  second  is  being  mangled  by  the  lions. 
Another  splendid  group  is  that  of 
Athena  bearing  down  shield  against 
shield  u{on  Enceladus  and  another 


giant ;  the  goddess  diives  her  adversa¬ 
ries  before  her  by  the  irresistible  im¬ 
petus  of  her  onslaught,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  is  very  fine  b^etween  the  calm 
strength  of  her  attitude  and  the  impo¬ 
tent  contoitions  of  her  opponents. 
Beside  her  Hera,  with  a  superb  move¬ 
ment  of  rage  and  violence,  hurls  her 
antagonist  to  the  ground  and  trans- 
fi.\es  him  with  her  spear  through  shield 
and  harness  to  'the  earth.  Apollo, 
Artemis,  and  Dionysus  advance  against 
five  giants,  one  of  whom  lies  disabled 
on  the  field,  while  .^olus,  sealed,  in 
the  angle,  lets  loose  the  winds  to  do 
battle  for  the  gods. 

The  eastern  side  divides  itself  into 
two  scenes,  one  human,  one  divine— a 
battle  among  mortals,  and  a  council  of 
the  gods.  In  the  latter  the  gods  are 
seated  and  recall  those  of  the  Paithe- 
non  frieze,  but  here  theie  is  far  more 
animation,  and  they  seem  to  be  taking 
a  lively  interest  in  the  scene  they  are 
watching.  In  the  midst,  on  a  throne, 
with  aims  supported  by  a  nymph  and 
satire  so  delicately  carved  as  to  resem¬ 
ble  ivory,  is  seated  a  god  who,  from  his 
size  and  majesty,  can  be  none  other 
than  Zeus.’'?-k  To  his  left  are  Apollo, 
Artemis,  and  Aphrodite,  seated  close 
to  one  another  and  engaged  in  earnest 
and  excited  conversation,  while  a  little 
way  off,  and  apparently  indifferent  to 
all  that  is  going  on,  sits  Ares,  wearing 
the  full  panoply  of  war.  To  the  right 
are  Athena  and  Hera,  the  latter  with 
her  hand  resting  on  the  knees  of  Zeus. 

The  other  half,  complete  and  sym¬ 
metrical  in  itself,  represents  four  war¬ 
riors  fighting  over  the  corpse  of  a  hero, 
while  on  each  side  stands  a  chariot  har¬ 
nessed  with  four  horses,  ready  to  carry 
off  the  victor  and  his  prey. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
Artemis,  Apollo,  Aphrodite,  and  Ares, 
the  gods  favorable  to  Troy,  are  groui>ed 
on  one  side  of  Zeus,  while  Athena  and 
Hera,  the  ardent  supporters  of  the 
Greeks,  are  seated  on  the  other,  M. 
Homolle  interprets  the  whole  scene  us 
representing  the  gods  watching  the 


*  The  decoration  of  the  throne  at  first  sug¬ 
gested  Dionysos,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
assigning  him  the  most  prominent”  position, 
and  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Father  of 
the  Gods  should  have  been  absent  from  so 
solemn  a  conclave. 
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struggle  over  the  dead  body  of  Patro- 
clns. 

The  reconstruction  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  southern  and  western  sides 
of  the  fiieze  are  more  difficult.  The 
fragments  discovered  on  the  former 
represent  a  bearded  man  mounting  his 
chariot  and  carrying  off  a  woman,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  chariots  and  horsemen  ad¬ 
vancing  in  a  solemn  procession  toward 
an  altar. 

On  the  w'estern  side  one  fragment 
has  been  discovered,  near  the  centre  of 
the  wall,  representing  a  woman  reining 
back  her  steeds  and  in  the  act  of  alight¬ 
ing  from  her  chariot ;  and  another 
representing  Athena  with  her  asgis 
mounting  her  chariot  drawn  by  four 
winged  horses,  while  Hermes,  holding 
his  caduceus,  with  his  winged  sandals 
bound  upon  his  feet,  strives  to  restrain 
the  fury  of  the  team.  To  the  right  a 
w^arrior  of  mighty  stature,  apparently 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  goddess,  ad¬ 
vances  toward  the  chariot. 

It  is  possible  that  the  frieze  on  (his 
side  was  again  divided  into  two  scenes, 
of  which  we  only  possess  enough  to  re¬ 
construct  one  ;  that  the  warrior  follow¬ 
ing  the  winged  chariot  of  Athena  as 
she  mounts  toward  Olympus  represents 
Hercules,  and  that  we  have  before  us 
the  af>otheosis  of  that  hero  subsequent 
to  the  victory  gained  by  the  gods  over 
the  giants,  thanks  to  his  co-operation. 
If  this  is  so,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
northern  and  western  sides  formed  part 
of  the  same  legend,  it  is  probable  that 
a  similar  connection  existed  between 
the  southern  and  the  eastern.  The 
scene  of  abduction  may  then  represent 
the  rape  of  Chrysils,  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  gods 
are  seated  at  the  angle,  with  the  com¬ 
bat  on  the  one  side  and  the  rape  on  the 
other,  seems  to  justify  this  surmise. 
M.  Homolle,  howerer,  declines  to  give 
any  definite  opinion,  as  so  much  of  the 
sculpture  is  still  missing. 

In  addition  to  the  frieze  three  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  pediment  were  discovered 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Treasury, 
representing  the  dispute  between  Her¬ 
cules  and  Apollo  for  the  tripod.  Athena 
stands  between  them  as  arbitress,  while 
'  Leto  strives  to  withdraw  her  son  from 
the  struggle.  On  the  one  side  are  two 


female  figures  and  a  chariot,  on  the 
other  a  woman  and  a  warrior,  all  with 
their  backs  turned  to  the  central  group. 

This  pediment  possesses  one  very  re¬ 
markable  peculiarity,  namely,  that 
whereas  the  lower  part  of  the  figures  is 
in  bas-relief,  the  upper  part  is  absolute¬ 
ly  detached  from  the  background, 
which  is  hollowed  out  behind  them  to 
a  very  great  depth.  The  proportions 
of  the  figures  are  heavy,  the  attitudes 
awkward  and  constrained  ;  and  though 
almost  certainly  of  the  same  date  as  the 
frieze,  this  pediment  must  have  been 
the  work  of  an  artist  who  had  remained 
very  much  more  trammelled  by  the 
stiffness  and  convenUonality  of  archa¬ 
ism.  Traces  of  the  use  of  color  abound 
all  through  these  sculptures,  and  there 
are  also  signs  and  even  remains  of  the 
application  of  metal,  especially  bronze, 
on  the  spears,  arrows,  harness,  bridles, 
etc. 

Professor  Furtwaengler  also  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  remarkable  foreshorten¬ 
ing  of  the  chariots  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  frieze,  an  artistic  effect  which 
hitherto  has  only  been  found  in  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
the  treatment  of  the  shields,  too,  is  un¬ 
usual,  the  inner  side  being  often  shown, 
hollowed  out,  and  brilliantly  colored. 
Altogether,  this  frieze  and  the  orna¬ 
mental  decoration  of  the  TVeasury  of 
the  Siphnians  must  be  considered  as 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and  the  best  preserved  example 
which  we  possess  of  archaic  art  at  the 
moment  of  its  transition  into  the  per¬ 
fect  sculpture  of  Phidias  and  the  fifth- 
century  masters. 

Not  far  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Siphuians,  two  caryatides  have  been 
discovered  bearing  on  their  heads  large 
sculptured  n6\oi,  or  headdresses  in  the 
form  of  baskets.  They  were  at  first 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Treasury, 
but  there  would  have  teen  hardly  room 
for  them,  and  other  fragments  have 
been  since  discovered  and  pieced  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  there  are  now  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  four  female  figures, 
which  doubtless  suppoited  a  tribune  of 
some  kind.  They  bear  traces  of  the 
influence  of  the  school  of  Chios,  and 
resemble,  in  the  treatment  of  the  drap¬ 
ery,  the  archaic  statues  of  the  Acropo¬ 
lis  Museum. 
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The  excavations  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  itself,  although  on  a  very  ex¬ 
tended  scale,  have  proved  most  disap¬ 
pointing  ;  not  one  metope,  not  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  frieze  or  the  pediments  has 
been  discovered,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  some  Roman  emperor,  subsequent 
to  Pausanias,  must  have  caused  the 
sculpture  to  be  removed  in  its  entirety. 
What  seems  still  more  extraordinary  is 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  trig¬ 
lyph,  no  trace  has  been  found  of  the 
vaunted  marble  fa9ade  erected  by  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  There  are  plenty  of 
drums  of  columns,  but  hardly  any 
capitals,  and  none  of  them  bear  the 
type  of  the  sixth  century,  but  resemble 
the  work  of  a  very  much  later  date. 
The  whole  thing  is  very  strange,  and 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  temple  was  restored  at  seme  subse¬ 
quent  period,  and  no  mention  made  of 
it  by  any  author  ;  and  yet  that  appears 
almost  impossible. 

The  plan  of  the  temple  can  be  now 
traced  more  or  less  clearly  -a  peripteral 
edifice,  on  three  high  steps,  with  a 
facade  of  only  six  columns.  In  the 
centre  of  the  floor  is  a  large  depression 
which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  ex¬ 
cavated,  but  which  probably  marks  the 
site  of  the  adytum.  A  subterranean 
aqueduct  of  undoubtedly  ancient  work, 
carrying  away  the  water  of  Cassotis  and 
passing  under  the  temple,  has  also  been 
discovered,  with  an  opening  exactly  on 
the  level  of  the  wall.  The  cellars  be¬ 
neath  the  temple  have  not  yet  been 
completely  cleared,  the  work  having 
been  stopped  by  the  earthquakes'  last 
year,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
merely  structural  appliances  to  sup¬ 
port  the  edifice  and  save  material. 

The  excavations  will  be  continued  in 
the  hopes  of  coming  upon  the  founda¬ 
tions  or  fragments  of  architecture  of 
the  former  temples,  especially  of  the 
one  burnt  in  548  B.c.,  but  M.  Homolle 
now  hardly  hopes  to  discover  anything 
connected  with  the  last  temple,  and  a 
clean  sweep  seems  to  have  been  made 
of  all  votive  offerings  and  statues  round 
it,  not  even  a  base  or  a  dedicatory 
inscription  having  been  brought  to 
light. 

Of  the  isolated  finds  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  is  a  colossal  archaic  statue  of 
Apollo,  which  was  actually  serving  as 
Nsw  Ukkixs. — 'VoL.  LXI.,  Mo.  6. 


a  buttress  to  support  a  terrace  wall  of 
a  later  date  between  the  Treasury  of 
the  Athenians  and  that  of  the  Siph- 
nians.  The  feet  are  broken,  but  on 
the  base  is  inscribed  the  signature  of 
the  artist,  “.  .  .  medes  of  Argos.” 
It  is  in  Xaxian  marble  and  throws  an 
important  light  on  the  history  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  art  A  similar  statue  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  the  same  style  has 
been  discovered  on  almost  exactly  the 
same  spot,  and  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
the  two  formed  part  of  the  set  of  statues 
of  Apollo  dedicated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Lipari  after  a  victory  over  the 
Tyrrhenians.  A  certain  number  of 
bronzes  have  been  discovered  ;  among 
them  a  charming  little  statuette  in  the 
style  of  the  Doryphoros  of  Polycleitus, 
and  an  archaic  Apollo  of  a  specially 
beautiful  patina.  The  latest  discov¬ 
eries  reported  have  been  made  near  the 
temple — a  fine  Roman  head,  a  bronze 
statuette,  and  a  large  marble  statue  of 
Antinons,  of  which  the  arms  only  are 
missing,  which  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 

Such  up  to  the  j^esent  moment  are 
the  results  of  the  French  excavations 
at  Delphi  ;  but  the  site,  fruitful  as  it 
has  proved  already,  is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
work  and  the  publication  of  the  results 
will  be  awaited  with  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est  and  impatience.  All  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  most  thorough  and  prac¬ 
tical  manner,  and  on  a  very  large  scale, 
thanks  to  the  liberality  oi  the  French 
Government.  In  addition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  annual  revenue  of  the  French 
School  (amounting  to  £3100,  devoted 
to  the  salaries  of  the  director,  students, 
and  engineers,  the  maintenance  of  the 
buildings,  etc.)  the  Government  voted 
in  1892  an  extraordinary  grant  of 
500,000  francs,  and  another  of  125,000 
francs  last  spring.  The  German  ex¬ 
cavations  at  Olympia  were  carried  out 
on  an  equally  magnificent  scale,  a  sum 
of  800,000  marks  having  been  given  by 
the  Government  over  and  above  the 
income  of  the  school  of  about  £2000 
per  annum.  It  is  indeed  depressing  to 
turn  from  the  consideration  of  these 
flourishing  and  opulent  bodies  to  that 
of  the  English  School,  unendowed,  un¬ 
supported  by  Government,'  and  unaid¬ 
ed  by  any  of  the  educational  establish¬ 
ments  of  England  and  the  British 
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Empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford. 

Opened  in  1886,  it  has,  owing  to  the 
excellent  direction  and  energy  shown, 
won  the  respect  and  appreciation  of  the 
Greek  Government  and  the  other 
archaeological  institutions  of  Athens, 
but  it  is  really  pitiable  to  compare  its 
circumstances  with  those  of  the  sister 
schools.  As  against  the  £3100,  £2000, 
and  £1400  of  the  French,  German,  and 
American  schools,  it  possesses  a  total 
revenue  varying  between  £450  and 
£500,  £100  of  which  is  given  by  the 
Hellenic  Society,  £100  by  the  U-niver 
sity  of  Oxford,  the  rest  made  up  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations. 
Out  of  this  sum,  the  salaries  of  the 
director  and  of  the  students  have  to  be 
paid,  and  the  house  and  library  main¬ 
tained  ;  the  margin  left  for  other  ex¬ 
penses  is  consequently  meagre,  and  ex¬ 
cavation  on  any  considerable  scale  is 
rendered  out  of  the  question.  In  addi- 


THE  NOVELS  OF 
BY  GEOROE 

In  one  of  those  interesting  collec¬ 
tions  of  press  notices  which  adorn  the 
fly-leaves  of  books,  with  great  profit  to 
the  critical  reader,  I  find  the  following 
words  attributed  to  my  friend  Mr.  Be- 
sant  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s 
The  Scapegoat:  “Nearly  every  year 
there  stands  out,  a  head  and  shoulders 
above  its  companions,  one  work  which 
promises  to  make  the  year  memorable.” 
And  this  position,  which  Mr.  Besant 
here  assigns  to  one  of  Mr.  Caine's  novels 
in  one  particular  year,  1  also  find  at¬ 
tributed  by  others  to  other  novels  of 
the  same  writer  in  other  years.  The 
Bondman,  it  appears,  placed  its  author 
“  beyond  the  first  rank  [I  do  not  quite 
understand  this]  of  the  novelists  of  the 
day.”  “  No  writer  of  the  present  day 
has  produced  anything  equal  to  The 
Deemster  in  power  and  intensity.” 
And  quite  recently  praise  “  beyond 
even  the  first  rank”  of  these  praises  has 
been  bestowed  upon  The  Manxman; 
while  all  that  the  critics  have  said,  in 
the  way  of  reviewing,  has  been,  as  is 
not  always  the  case,  endorsed  by  the 
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tion,  the  French  and  German  schools 
possess  ample  lodging  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  their  students,  whereas  the 
English  school,  apart  from  the  library, 
is  barely  adequate  for  the  director’s 
residence. 

That  the  school  should  continue 
under  its  present  circumstances  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  effort 
may  be  made  in  its  favor  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  year.  I  would  therefore 
conclude  this  record  of  the  French 
achievements  at  Delphi  by  an  earnest 
appeal  to  all  who  value  the  study  of  the 
triumph  of  civilization  over  barbarism, 
of  the  graduaFelevation  of  our  race,  of 
all  in  short  that  was  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  past,  to  come  forward 
whenever  the  time  arrives,  and  assist, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  British  School  on  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  basis,  and  one  compatible  with 
the  wealth  and  culture  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain. — Nineteenth  Century. 


MR.  HALL  CAINE. 

SAINTSBURY. 

public  in  the  way  of  buying.  It  is  said, 
I  believe  with  truth,  that  caeteris  pari¬ 
bus  no  novel— at  any  rate  no  novel  of 
recent  days— has  equalled  The  Manx¬ 
man  in  popularity. 

It  should  not  be  uninteresting  to  ex¬ 
amine,  a  little  more  at  length  and  lei¬ 
sure  than  is  possible  under  the  condi¬ 
tioner  of  writing  in  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  the  now  considerable  produc¬ 
tion,  in  fictitious  kind,  of  a  writer  who 
has  earned  such  suffrages.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  altogether  approve  the 
now  rather  frequent  practice  of  devot¬ 
ing  entire  volumes  to  the  work  of  con- 
temporarv,  and  we  may  trust  far  from 
exhaustea,  novelists  ;  but  between  the 
volume  and  the  (Column  something  may 
be  found  as  a  “  middle  way”  to  express 
the  result  of  a  critical  reading  of  Mr. 
Caine’s  work  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  impertinent  to  add  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  that  reading  I  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  (which  those  of  the  critical  mys¬ 
tery  at  least  will  recognize)  of  being 
almost  entirely  unhampered  by  any 
previous  expression  of  critical  opinion. 
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Except  The  Manxman  itself,  and  the 
comparatively  unimportant  stories  in 
Capt'n  Davy's  Honeymoon,  I  believe 
no  novel  of  Mr.  Caines  has  ever  fallen 
in  my  way  to  review  in  the  ordinary 
fashion. 

Mr.  Caine’s  six  novels,  The  Shadoto 
of  a  Crime.  A  Son  of  Hagar,  The 
Deemster,  The  Bondman,  The  Scape¬ 
goat,  and  The  Manxman,  are  all  (if  I 
understand  aright  the  information 
which  he  has  furnished  to  the  public 
in  one  of  the  fashionable  collections  of 
such  matter)  the  production  of  quite 
recent  years.  I  do  not  know  his  exact 
age,  and  though  the  first  thing  that  I 
remember  of  his — some  reminiscences 
of  Rossetti — dates  a  good  while  back, 
Mr.  Caine  does  not,  I  think,  claim  to 
have,  by  any  means,  lisped  in  fiction. 
His  bent  toward  it  appears  to  have 
arisen,  by  his  own  account,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  odd  that  any  one 
should  care  to  write  about  other  peo- 
le’s  work  when  he  could  do  work  of 
is  own  ;  partly  because  he  did  not 
find  the  writing  about  other  people’s 
work  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  have 
been  ;  and  partly  at  the  usual  “  re¬ 
quest  of  friends.’  ’  These  detai  Is  should 
not  be  allowed  too  much  importance, 
but  it  would  be  uncritical  to  refuse 
them  importance  altogether  ;  while  it 
seems  also  worth  notice  that  Mr.  Caine, 
partly  under  Rossetti’s  influence  and 
partly  of  his  own  taste  and  motion,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  made  a  pretty  wide  study 
of  fiction  and  belles  lettres  in  the  om 
nivorous  way.  Of  exacter  literature  I 
should  not  (arguing  from  his  published 
work  only,  and  not  pretending  to  any 
private  information)  take  him  to  be  a 
very  expert  cultivator  ;  and  his  history 
frequently  affects  me  with  some  per¬ 
plexity.  But  it  is  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  practitioners  of  fictitious 
history  to  be  experts  in  actual  chroni¬ 
cles.  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
Mr.  Caine  is  perfectly  welcome  to  an¬ 
nihilate  both  time  and  space,  if  thereby 
he  can  make  his  lovers  happy  or  miser¬ 
able— to  which  latter  consummation  he 
is  at  least  as  much  given  as  to  the 
other. 

There  is  a  slight  initial  ditificultv  in 
such  an  enterprise  as  this.  To  analyze 
at  length  books,  the  oldest  of  which  is 
not  ten  years  old,  and  which  have 


passed  through  so  many  thousand 
hands,  seems  superfluous  and  disgust¬ 
ing  ;  yet  one  can  hardly  base  criticism 
properly  on  anything  except  such  an 
analysis.  Probably  the  way  out  is  to 
make  it,  but  to  make  it  briefly,  and  so 
as  to  set  the  general  characters,  con¬ 
trasts,  and  coincidences  in  highest  re¬ 
lief.  Of  the  six  novels  then,  the  two 
first  are  Cumbrian  in  scene,  and  the 
third,  fourth,  and  last  are  Manx,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  being 
understood  to  be  respectively  the  place 
of  Mr.  Caine’s  youthful  nurture,  and 
his  place  of  extraction,  and  as  he  would 
himself  say,  “  nation.”  The  Scape¬ 
goat  is  a  kind  of  ”  sport,”  or  excursion 
—an  application  of  the  author’s  scheme 
and  method  to  foreign  scenes  and  man¬ 
ners  in  Morocco.  In  all  his  books  Mr. 
Caine  makes  a  great  deal  of  use  of  dia¬ 
lect  and  local  coloring  generally.  All 
are  pitched  in  a  very  high  key  of  sen¬ 
timent,  and  written  in  a  style  which, 
with  no  evil  intention,  may  be  called 
at  least  rhetorical.  But  the  character¬ 
istics  both  of  the  style  and  the  senti¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  some  very  remarkable 
minor  coincidences,  had  better  be  post¬ 
poned  till  some  Very  brief  accounts  of 
the  actual  plots  of  the  books  have  been 
given.  They  shall  be  made  as  carefully 
as  possible  ;  but  I  must  ask  excuse  in 
case  of  any  minor  slips,  for  extreme 
clearness  and  precision  of  plot  are  not 
among  Mr.  Caine’s  merits,  and  tho 
rather  frequent  alteration  and  re-writ- 
ing  in  which,  as  I  understand  him,  he 
indulges,  have  left,  I  think,  some  loose 
ends. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime  deals  with  a 
period  as  far  back  as  the  Restoration, 
but  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the 
”  temp,  of  tale”  is  an  element  which 
counts  for  very  little  in  Mr.  Caine’s 
work.  I  should  imagine  that  he  does 
not  even  attempt  to  give  any  particular 
coloration  of  age  to  his  dialogue  and 
manners  ;  he  certainly  does  not,  to  my 
taste  at  any  rate,  succeed  in  giving  it ; 
and  his  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  century  stories  alike  belong 
to  the  “  no-time  in  particular”  of  the 
romance  rather  than  to  the  distinctly 
limited  age  of  the  novel.  However, 
history  here  gives  a  certain  starting- 
point  in  the  supposed,  but,  so  far  as 
my  reading  informs  me,  both  unusual 
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and  unlikely  persecution  of  Ralph  Ray, 
son  of  a  Cumbrian  statesman,  for  hav¬ 
ing  served  in  the  Commonwealth  army. 
There  is  another  brother,  Willy,  and 
both  are  in  love  with  the  same  girl, 
Rotha  Stagg,  the  daughter  of  a  tailor. 
The  “  crime”  is  the  death  of  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  named  Wilson,  a  man  of  ambigu¬ 
ous  history  and  character,  who  has  ac¬ 
companied  Ralph  Kay  home  from  the 
wars.  It  is  attributed,  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  brought  home,  to  Stagg,  the 
tailor ;  but  very  early  in  the  story  an 
eye-witness  confesses  to  having  seen  a 
violent  altercation  between  Wilson  and 
Angus  Ray,  the  statesman,  a  man  of 
immense  strength,  who  falls  from  his 
horse  and  breaks  his  own  neck  short¬ 
ly  afterward.  Further,  it  turns  out 
(though  all  this  is  kept  from  public 
knowledge)  that  Ray  had  wrested  from 
Wilson  a  warrant  for  Ralph’s  appre¬ 
hension,  which  the  Scotchman  had 
somehow  obtained.  So  the  story  goes 
on  under  the  joint  shadows  of  the 
crime,  of  Wilson’s  death,  and  of  Ralph’s 
danger,  to  which  may  be  added  two  or 
three  more  thrown  by  the  half-lunatic 
agonies  of  Stagg  the  tailor,  under  the 
unjust  accusation  and  the  shrinking  of 
the  villagers  from  him,  the  criss-cross 
loves  of  Ralph  and  Willy,  and  the 
machinations  of  the  real  perpetrators 
of  the  crime,  who  are  not  actually  re¬ 
vealed  till  quite  the  end,  though  sharp 
eyes  may  discover  them  earlier  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  blacksmith,  named  Garth,  and  his 
mother.  Finally,  the  book  culminates, 
after  divers  perils  and  escapes  of  Ralph, 
in  his  arrest  for  treason,  in  his  incur¬ 
ring  the  additional  charge  of  Wilson’s 
murder,  from  the  fact  that  the  warrant 
is  found  on  him,  in  his  being  sentenced 
(together  with  Stagg)  to  death  for  this 
crime,  and  in  the  salvation  of  both  by 
the  man  Garth’s  confession,  when  he  is 
seized  with  a  fatal  illness.  VVilly  resigns 
Rotha  to  Ralph,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

A  Son  of  Hagar,  though  still  Cum¬ 
brian,  takes  us  forward  in  point  of  time 
two  hundred  years,  and  is  less  limited 
in  actual  scene.  Its  story  is  trouble¬ 
some  to  explain  in  detail.  It  turns  on 
the  jealousy  (more  serious  this  time) 
between  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Hugh 
Rkson,  together  with  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  an  illegitimate  half-brother 
who  is  exactly  like  Paul.  Farther,  the 


half-sister  of  this  latter  person,  Greta 
Lowther,  is  the  object  of  the  two 
brothers’  affection.  The  complications 
of  identity,  legitimacy,  prohibited  de¬ 
grees  and  so  forth,  which  this  rather 
intricate  impeach  suggests  or  permits, 
will  be  obvious  enough.  The  con¬ 
tributory  agencies  (Hugh  Ritson’s  aims 
and  feelings  being  the  chief)  include 
the  machinations  of  a  rascally  lawyer, 
named  Bonnithorne,  and  result  tirst  in 
the  separation  of  Paul  and  Greta  after 
their  marriage,  and  secondly  in  the  sen¬ 
tencing  of  Paul  to  penal  servitude  for 
a  crime  committed  by  the  other  Paul, 
his  image  and  half-brother.  Ever}'- 
thing  is  wound  up  by  Hugh  denounc¬ 
ing  his  accomplices  in  conspiracy  iu  a 
court  of  justice,  and  subsequently  dying 
in  a  fashion  suthciently  odd.  A  con¬ 
siderable  underplot  has  been  furnished 
by  his  intrigues  with  a  girl,  named 
Mercy  Fisher,  and  a  great  part  is  played 
in  the  story  by  a  Ohaucerian  parson, 
named  Christian,  who  acts  as  guardian 
to  Greta,  and  who  is  one  of  Mr.  Caine’s 
most  ambitious,  and  not  least  success¬ 
ful,  characters.  As  is  usual  with  Mr. 
Caine,  the  mere  story  appears  to  be, 
despite  its  elaborate  chara(;ter,  less  the 
object  of  his  attention  than  the  display 
of  the  workings  of  sentiment  and  pas¬ 
sion,  of  mingled  love,  despair  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  his  mother’s  honor  in  Paul— of 
jealousy  in  all  senses  of  Hugh.  So 
also,  he  has  explained  that  in  his  tirst 
book,  the  struggle  and  self-sacrifice  of 
Ralph  Ray,  in  bearing  the  blame  which 
he  supposed  to  be  his  father’s,  was  the 
principal  object  which  he  had  in  his 
own  view. 

With  The  Deemster  Mr.  Caine  left 
Cumberland  and  crossed  the  narrow 
seas  to  Man.  The  time  appears  to  be 
an  uncertain  period,  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth  or  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  chief  actors  are  two 
brothers,  T’horkell  and  Gilchrist  Mylrea 
(who  are  the  one  Deemster,  the  other 
Bishop  of  the  island)  and  their  sons, 
Ewan  and  Daniel,  the  former  a  young 
clergyman,  the  latter  a  ne’er-do-weel, 
who,  if  he  has  any  profession,  is  a  fish¬ 
erman.  The  Deemster,  too,  has  a 
daughter,  Mona,  who  is  beloved  by  her 
cousin.  But  the  said  cousin  is  by  no 
means  a  blessing  to  his  relations, 
though  he  is  an  open-hearted  fellow 
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enough.  He  drinks ;  he  wastes  his 
father’s  monej  in  keeping  an  unprofit¬ 
able  herring  smack  ;  ne  lets  a  faim  of 
the  Bishop’s  go  to  ruin.  Worst  of  all, 
in  some  manner  which  Mr.  Caine  does 
not  make  too  clear  or  probable,  Ewan 
becomes  possessed  of  an  idea  that  Dan’s 
passion  for  his  sister  is  dishonorable. 
The  two  cousins  fight  an  irregular  duel 
with  dirks,  and  Daniel  kills  Ewan. 
Then  ensues  a  strange  hue  and  cry 
after  him,  in  which  he  is  first  helped 
and  afterward  attacked  by  the  crew  of 
his  fishing  smack,  but  which  is  ended 
by  his  voluntary  surrender.  The  Bish¬ 
op,  in  ri^ht  of  his  secular  jurisdiction, 
takes  him  out  of  the  power  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man’s  father,  but  sentences  him 
in  his  own  court  to  a  sort  of  legal  boy¬ 
cotting,  to  which  Dan  submits,  work¬ 
ing  it  out  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
island  and  elsewhere.  At  length,  a 
strange  plague  coming  on  Man,  Daniel 
obtains,  and  takes,  an  opportunity  of 
supplying  the  place  of  a  good  Irish 
priest,  Father  Dalby,  who  has  the  re¬ 
pute  of  being  able  to  deal  with  the  pes¬ 
tilence.  He  presents  himself,  effects 
something  like  a  healing  of  the  people, 
and  dies  of  the  disease  just  before  (by 
ikmip  de  thhdtre,  which  I  yenture  to 
think  no  improycment  to  the  book) 
the  office  of  Deemster  vacant  by  his 
uncle’s  death  is  offered  to  him  as  a 
recompense  for  his  exertions.  Here 
again,  as  will  readily  be  perceived,  the 
interest  lies  in  the  struggles  of  Ewan, 
Daniel,  Mona,  and  the  Bishop. 

The  Bondman,  which  Mr.  Caine  (de¬ 
spite  the  mild  protest  of  an  Icelandic 
friend,  of  which  he  very  honestly  tells 
us)  chose  to  call  a  “  saga,”  blends  the 
Isle  of  Man  with  Iceland,  and  has  for 
the  first  time  a  touch  of  Home  Rule 
purpose  about  it.  Here  again  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  half-brothers  and  their  rivalry, 
in  love  and  otherwise,  supplies  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thread.  *A  rather  worthless  Ice¬ 
lander,  Stephen  Orry,  marries  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  daughter  against  her  father’s 
will,  ill-treats  and  deserts  her,  goes  to 
Man,  marries  a  woman  this  time  rather 
more  worthless  than  himself,  and  has 
by  her  a  son  who  is  fantastically  named 
Michael  Sunlocks,  and  Who  is  practi¬ 
cally  adopted  by  the  Deputy  Governor 
of  the  Island.  Meanwhile,  Jason,  the 
legitimate  son,  has  taken  an  oath  of 


vengeance  on  his  father  for  his  mis¬ 
conduct  to  his  mother,  and  finding  a 
clue,  arrives  in  Man  in  quest  of  him, 
while  Michael  starts  on  a  cross  voyage 
of  discovery,  but  with  only  merciful 
purposes  in  regard  to  his  father’s  first 
wife.  Fate  at  once  introduces  Jason 
to  his  father,  and  spares  him  the  guilt 
of  parricide ;  while  Michael  has  a 
strange  fortune  in  Iceland,  and  rises 
for  the  time  to  be  President  of  a  Home 
Rule  Republic  there.  Meanwhile,  both 
men  have  made  love  to  Greeba  Fair- 
brother,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Deputy-Governor  of  Man,  who,  though 
wo  are  given  to  understand  that  Mi¬ 
chael  only  has  her  heart,  coquets  a  good 
deal  with  Jason.  She  and  Michael  are 
married  in  Reikjavik,  but  a  counter 
revolution  soon  comes,  and  both  broth¬ 
ers  by  various  chances  are  subjected  to 
the  terrible  punishment  of  the  sulphur 
mines,  where  the  hatred  of  old  Jorgen 
Jorgenson,  Stephen  Orry’s  father-in-Taw 
of  long  ago,  and  still  Governor,  pursues 
his  supplunter  in  a  fiendish  way.  It  is 
frustrated  at  last,  when  just  about  to 
prore  fatal,  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  Ja¬ 
son,  who  delivers  Michael  and  is  shot 
in  his  place — an  English  frigate  super¬ 
vening  to  make  Jorgenson  powerless, 
and  effect  the  reunion  of  Greeba  and 
Michael. 

Mr.  Caine’s  one  exotic  experiment. 
The  Scapegoat,  is  not,  to  my  thinking, 
the  most  interesting  of  his  novels  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  con¬ 
structed.  He  has  here  kept  to  a  very 
simple  scheme,  which  is  pretty  com¬ 
pletely  carried  out.  Israel  Ben  Oliel, 
the  son  of  a  Tangier  Jew  and  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Jewess,  becomes,  like  so  many  of 
his  nation,  the  Prime  Minister,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Moorish  Governor  of 
Tetuan,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  a 
Rabbi.  But  as  he  is  incorruptible  in 
his  financial  severity,  his  brethren  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  traitor  to  ”  the  nation 
while  naturally  enough  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  do  not  love  him.  His 
wife  dies  early,  and  their  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  Naomi,  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  The  gradual  conversion  of  Is¬ 
rael  front  an  oppressor  to  a  friend  of 
the  people,  and  the  gradual  freeing  of 
Naomi  from  her  congenital  curses,  sup¬ 
ply  the  interest  of  the  book,  the  chief 
complications  of  which  are  furnished 
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by  a  Mahdi — a  rather  early  and  rudi¬ 
mentary  Malidi  who  has  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  Es  Senonssi,  the 
famous  chief  of  the  North  African 
fanatics  of  to  day,  than  of  the  leader 
whose  success  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
Egyptian  domination  in  the  Soudan — 
and  by  Ali,  a  black  slave.  The  book 
ends,  after  a  bufficieut  number  of  vicis¬ 
situdes  in  Israel’s  fortunes,  with  his 
death,  the  death  of  El  Arby,  otherwise 
Ben  Aboo,  the  tyrant  Governor,  and 
the  Spanish  invasion  of  Morocco  some 
thirty  years  ago.  The  title  has — I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Caine  meant  it 
so,  but  so  it  seems  to  me — a  double 
reference,  the  “  scapegoat”  penalties  of 
Naomi  being  gradually  relieved  while 
they  settle  more  and  more  heavily  on 
her  father.  The  pathetic  interest  at 
which  the  author  aims,  thus  gains  by 
concentration  ;  but  the  romantic  in¬ 
terest  proper  is  rather  small.  Naomi 
is  too  much  of  a  phenomenon,  of  a 
specimen  ;  and  Israel  is  a  sort  of  float¬ 
ing  compromise  between  the  good  Jew 
and  the  bad  Jew  of  the  literature  of  the 
last  four  centuries. 

There  remains  The  Manxman,  which 
is,  in  a  way,  still  almost  a  new  book, 
yet  for  the  present  purpose  the  same 
rough  scenario  must  be  given  of  it.  It 
will  not  be  surprising  that  the  two 
heroes  are  cousins  (on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  blanket),  or  that  they  are  both 
in  love  with  the  one  girl,  Kate  Cre- 
geen.  One,  Philip  Christian,  is  the 
regular  though  half-disinherited  grand¬ 
son  of  Deemster  Christian  ;  the  other, 
Pete  Quilliam,  is  the  illegitimate  son 
of  the  Deemster’s  younger  but  preferred 
-  offspring,  Peter.  They  associate,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  democratic  fashion  of  the 
island,  at  least  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Caine.  Kate  Cregeeu  is  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer  and  innkeeper,  and  at  first 
Pete,  the  moneyless,  is  her  favorite. 
They  are  regularly  engaged  ;  the  lover 
(for  it  is  in  our  own  days)  goes  off  to 
the  diamond  mines ;  and  Philip,  a 
lawyer,  is  left  in  the  exceedingly  re¬ 
sponsible  and  dangerous  office  of 
Dooiney  Molla — a  sort  of  Manx  para- 
nymph,  who  in  the  accepted  Iqver’s  ab¬ 
sence  looks  after  the  young  woman. 
The  usual  complication  is  provided  by 
Ross  Christian,  Philip’s  regular  cousin 
and  Pete’s  irregular  brother,  who  is 


breeding  up  (as  they  would  have  said 
in  the  last  century)  for  Deemster,  and 
who  must  needs  pay  court  to  Kate,  loo. 
He  is  discarded,  not  without  difficulty 
and  fighting  ;  but  Philip  ^oes  the  way 
which  surely  four  out  of  hve  Dooiney 
Mollas  with  blood  in  their  veins  must 
o.  It  is  even  rumored  that  Pete  is 
ead,  and  as  Philip  (who,  by  the  way, 
is  a  remarkably  chiclsen-livered  person 
in  most  ways)  hangs  back,  Kate  plays 
the  Dunstable  game  to  the  extremest 
limits.  Of  course  Pete  is  immediately 
afterward  heard  of  as  coming  back  with 
a  fortune,  and  Philip  behaves  like  the 
dunghill  fowl  he  is.  The  marriage 
(for  Mr.  Caine  has  not  the  entire  cour¬ 
age  of  his  unconventionality)  takes 
place,  and  the  tragedy  begins.  Its  de. 
tails  would  take  far  too*  much  room 
here.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
Philip,  taking  at  once  to  drink  and 
deemstering,  assumes  almost  perforce 
the  illegitimate  responsibility  which  he 
should  have  taken  in  the  face  of  day ; 
that  Pete,  with  pathetic  but  improba¬ 
ble  artifice,  endeavors  to  keep  up  the 
fiction  of  his  wife  having  left  him  sim¬ 
ply  on  a  visit ;  that  the  herring  fishing 
experiments'  of  Daniel  Mylrea  are  re¬ 
vived  by  Quilliam  ;  that  there  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  Home  Rule  business  (by  the  way  I 
hope  the  officer  who  knew  so  little  of 
his  trade  as  to  let  doubtful  characters 
mix  in  his  men’s  ranks,  has  been  broken 
some  time  ago)  ;  and  that  the  interest 
rises  to  boiling  point  when  Kate,  hav¬ 
ing  been  divorced  by  her  husband,  and 
having  attempted  suicide,  comes  before 
the  Deemster  for  judgment.  Then  he 
takes  his  courage  at  last  in  both  hands, 
avows  the  truth,  resigns  his  deemster- 
ship,  declines  the  Governorship  which 
(vide  Daniel  Mylrea  again)  has  been 
offered  to  him  at  the  moment,  and 
“goes  forth  to  face  the  future”  with 
her.  lie  might  have  been  worse  served ; 
she  scarcely. 

Now  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  these 
brief  and  rough,  but,  I  believe,  fairly 
faithful  arguments,  will  already  tell  us 
something  not  unimportant  about  the 
art  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  Nearly  all  art, 
in  the  hands  of  nearly  all  artists,  tends 
to  run  into  forms  more  or  less  con¬ 
stant.  There  would  seem,  in  fiction 
more  especially,  to  be  a  sort  of  mould 
in  the  author’s  brain  which  impresses 
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certain  distinct  characteristics  of  story, 
as  well  as  of  manner,  on  whatever  passes 
through  it.  But  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  observed  in  any  writer  so 
close  a  hogging  of  one  general  form  of 
plot  and  catastrophe  us  is  the  case  with 
Mr.  Hall  Came.  Except  in  The  Scape¬ 
goat  (which  is  in  more  ways  than  one, 
though  not  in  all,  an  exception),  the 
donnk  of  his  books  is — as  must  have 
become  apparent  from  these  summa¬ 
ries,  even  to  those  who  had  not  noticed 
it  in  the  separate  books— of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  almost  heroic  monotony. 
One  might  almost  throw  Mr.  Caine’s 
plots’into  the  form  which  is  used  by  com¬ 
parative  students  of  folk-lore  to  tabu¬ 
late  the  various  versions  of  the  same 
legends.  Two  close  relations  (if  not 
brothers  at  least  cousins),  the  relation¬ 
ship  being  sometimes  legal,  sometimes 
only  natural,  fall  in  love  with  the  same 
girl  {Shadow,  Hagar,  Bondman,  Manx¬ 
man)  ;  in  The  Deemster  i\iQ  situation  is 
slightly,  but  not  really,  very  different, 
the  brother  being  jealous  of  the  cousin's 
affection.  In  almost  alt  cases  there  is 
renunciation  by  one  ;  in  all,  including 
The  Deemster,  one  has,  if  both  have 
not,  to  pay  more  or  less  heavy  penal¬ 
ties  for  the  intended  or  unintended 
rivalry.  Sometimes,  as  in  The  Shadow 
of  a  Crime,  A  Son  of  Hagar,  and  The 
Bondman,  filial  relations  are  brought 
into  augment  the  strife  of  sentiment 
in  the  individual.  Sometimes  {Shad¬ 
ow,  Bondman,  to  some  extent  Manx¬ 
man)  the  worsted  and  renouncing  party 
is  self-sacrificing  more  or  less  all 
through  :  sometimes  {Hagar,  Deem¬ 
ster)  he  is  violent  for  a  time,  and  only 
at  last  repents.  In  two  cases  {Deem¬ 
ster,  Manxman)  the  injured  one,  or 
the  one  who  thinks  he  is  injured,  has 
his  rival  at  his  mercy  in  sleep  or  dis¬ 
ease,  is  tempted  to  take  his  life  and 
forbears.  This  might  be  worked  out 
still  further. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  while  Mr. 
Caine  stems  thus  to  rely  almost  entire¬ 
ly  on  this  complication  and  shock  of 
blood  relationship,  and  the  affection  of 
man  for  woman,  the  former  element 
has  altogether  the  upper  hand  in  his 
attention  to  it  and  his  use  of  it.  In 
his  three  first  books  the  heroines, 
Botha,  Greta,  Mona,  though  pleasant 
enough,  have  no  particular  character. 


and  certainly  do  nothing  to  embitter 
the  strife.  They  are  quite  unconscious 
Helens,  hardly  Helens  at  all.  It  is 
different  with  Greeba,  in  The  Bond- 
man,  who  certainly  flirts  with  Jason, 
and  treats  him  rather  badly,  though  it 
would  seem  that  she  never  has  any  in¬ 
tention  of  jilting  Michael.  Only  in 
The  Manxman  does  the  heroine  play  a 
more  decided  and  intricate  part ;  while 
it  is  noticeable  that,  even  here,  though 
the  author  has  taken  Mis.  Grundy  by 
the  beard  (she  is  just  the  person  to  have 
“a  great  peard”  is  Mrs.  Grundy)  in 
order  to  introduce  a  higher  erotic  ap¬ 
peal,  he  has  not  really  made  the  love 
of  Philip  or  Pete  for  Kate  the  source 
of  chief  interest.  It  is  in  the  conflict 
of  friendship  and  kinship  combined 
with  love,  the  sense  of  treachery  on 
Philip’s  side  with  the  sense  of  outrage 
on  Pete’s,  that  the  real  spirit  of  the 
story  is  to  be  found.  Nor  while  there 
is  this  extreme  simplicity,  not  to  say 
monotony,  of  motive  in  Mr.  Caine’s 
plots  (which  he  himself  states  to  be 
generally  Biblical  in  origin  or  sugges¬ 
tion),  is  there  much  more  real  variety 
in  his  handling  and  detail.  His  ad¬ 
mirers  would  m?doubt  claim  for  him, 
to  a  certain  extent  justly,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  strong  scenes  and  pas-^ages.  'The 
night  scene  early  in  The  Shadow  of  a 
Crime,  when  Simeon  Stagg  is  driven 
from  his  cave  by  the  storm  and  his 
phantasms,  has,  I  believe,  received  a 
good  deal  of  praise.  So  have  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  [closing  situations  of  A  Son  of 
Hagar,  those  dealing  with  Hugh  Rit- 
son’s  temptation  and  his  atonement. 
'I’he  duel  passage  in  The  Deemster,  the 
chase  after  Dan  Mylrea  and  his  auto¬ 
biography  during  his  expiatory  solitude, 
have  taken  prizes  from  many  reviewers. 
The  Bondman  is  particularly  full  of 
such  tableaux,  and  The  Scapegoat  is 
provided  with  a  whole  series  of  them, 
ending  in  the  death  of  the  oppressor, 
Ben  Aboo.  As  for  The  Manxman,  be¬ 
sides  the  famous  temptation  scene  in 
the  glen,  it  abounds  with  passages 
where  the  author  has  evidently  gath¬ 
ered  himself  up  for  a  spurt,  and  has 
not  been  unsuccessful  according  to  the 
conditions  of  racing  accepted  by  his 
own  spectators.  As  a  rule,  however,  it 
will,  1  think,  be  found  that  these  pas¬ 
sages  are  less  individual  scenes  in  th» 
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full  dramatic  sense — complete  situa¬ 
tions  that  stamp  themselves  forever  on 
the  memory  with  an  unmistakably  per¬ 
sonal  touch— as  variations  on  a  general 
theme,  which  theme  may  be  described 
with  fair,  if  not  rigid,  accuracy  and 
adequacy,  as  the  contrast  or  comparison 
of  the  convulsions  of  nature  without, 
and  the  convulsions  of  feeling  within, 
the  human  heart.  The  natural  dwor 
or  background  in  particular  is,  though 
not  invariably  present,  for  the  most 
part  more  or  less  prominent,  and  a  very 
obvious  source  of  the  novelist’s  appeal. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  much 
more  on  the  purely  expository  side  of 
the  matter ;  but  perhaps  something 
may  be  expected  on  Mr.  Caine’s  use  of 
dialect,  which  has  been,  I  believe,  a 
stumbling-block  to  some,  and  an  at¬ 
traction  to  other,  readers.  I  have 
never  myself  been  able  to  see  that  dia¬ 
lect  makes-  or  mars  a  novel  to  any  great 
degree.  It  can  never  in  any  form  in 
which  it  exists  or  has  existed  for  cen¬ 
turies  be  unintelligible  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  the  injuries  of  the  unintelli¬ 
gent  may  be  left  to  be  cared  for  by 
.themselves.  Perhaps  Mr.  Caine,  as  a 
novice,  rather  overdid  it  in  his  Cum¬ 
brian  novels.  In  his  later  or  Manx 
series  the  particular  seems  to  me 
a  little  inferior  to  ^otch  or  Irish,  to 
West  Country  or  North  Country  ;  not 
from  native  want  of  quality  so  much 
as  in  a  certain  degradation  or  vulgariza¬ 
tion  which  I  should  put  down  to  the 
well-known  influx  upon  Man  for  years, 
far  more  than  Mr.  Caine  can  possibly 
have  counted,  of  excursionists  from  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
Northwest  of  England.  The  dialects 
of  East  Anglia  and  of  the  Midlands 
have  suffered  in  just  the  same  way, 
from  the  neighborhoods  of  London  and 
Birmingham.  But  any  dialect  that  has 
raciness  and  zest  is  a  fair  set  off  to  the 
conversation  of  the  novelist.  And  so 
we  may  shift  to  criticism  proper. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty — indeed, 
there  is  none  at  all — in  “  classing” 
Mr.  Hall  Caine.  He  is  not,  though 
the  dialect  just  mentioned  and  a  few 
other  features  in  his  work  may  perhaps 
have  somewhat  misled  the  unwary  in 
this  respect,  by  any  means  one  of  tliose 
novelists  who,  coming  ”  from  the  oak 
and  the  rock,”  at  once  separate  them- 
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selves,  to  the  critical  eye,  from  all  their 
forerunners  and  contemporaries.  He 
.belongs  to  a  school,  a  school  not  per¬ 
haps  very  numerously,  but  very  re¬ 
spectably,  attended  among  the  novel¬ 
ists  of  this  novel-writing  century,  the 
class  leaders  of  which  in  the  three  great 
novel-writing  languages  have  been 
Dickens,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Count 
Tolstoi.  There  might  be  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  on  the  interconnection  of 
these  three  celebrated  persons,  but  this 
is  not  the  place  to  say  it.  Of  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  Mr.  Hall  Caine  there  can,  I 
think,  be  very  little  doubt ;  and  I  ob¬ 
serve  that,  since  I  began  this  study  of 
his  work,  he  has  admitted  it  very  fully 
as  far  as  the  Frenchman  and  the  Kus- 
sian  are  concerned.  Mr.  Caine’s  own 
third,  or  rather  his  first  ideal  or  idol 
in  novel  writing  is,  it  seems.  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter,  a  cult  which  does  him  honor,  but 
wliich  I  should  not  independently  have 
suspected  in  him.  But  our  idols  are 
not  always  our  ensamples,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Mr.  Caine  may  have 
had  his  eyes  fixed  on^The  Antiquary 
and  Guy  Mannering,  while  his  feet 
were  following  Hard  Times  or  the  Tale 
of  Tv^o  Cities.  At  any  late,  the  char¬ 
acteristics  which  I  see  in  the  series  from 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime  to  The  Manx¬ 
man  seem  to  me  to  be  redolent  of 
Dickens  in  his  more  tragic  and  senti¬ 
mental  vein,  and  of  the  prose  Hugo, 
the  other  Hugo,  so  different  (to  me,  at 
least)  from  the  miriflcal  and  magniti- 
cent  singer  of  the  Contemplations  and 
the  Qiiatre  Vents  de  V Esprit.  As  to 
Count  Tolstoi  I  cannot  speak  so  posi¬ 
tively,  for  I  have  no  faith  in  transla¬ 
tions  (having  made  several),  and  I  can¬ 
not  read  Kussian.  But  even  transla¬ 
tions  can  hardly  either  hide  or  invent 
such  similarities  as  appear  between  him 
and  the  author  of  The  Manxman. 

The  characteristics  of  this  school  are 
not  hard  to  sum  up.  It  is  essentially, 
as  I  have  called  it,  ”  sentimental,” 
though  in  a  very  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  word  was  used  in  the 
last  century,  and  in  a  sense  by  no 
means  identical  with  that  in  which  it 
has  been  generally  used  during  the 
present.  Novelists  of  this  kind  draw 
their  interests  and  their  appeals  from 
the  contrast  of  nature  and  fate  which 
has  been  already  referred  to  ;  from  the 
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riddles  of  the  painful  earth  in  relation 
to  human  purpose  and  its  result,  hu¬ 
man  desire  and  its  reward,  human 
action  and  its  consequence  ;  from  the 
conflicts  of  duties,  affections,  virtues, 
vices.  They  are  not  at  all  content 
with,  they  are  often  fiercely  intolerant 
of,  either  the  passionate  representation 
of  ordinary  things,  or  the  ironic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  things  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  Tirey  are  nearly  always, 
to  use  the  common  metaphor,  “  at  high 
pressure,”  and  it  is  as  a  rule  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to‘ avoid  letting  the  steam 
of  tliis  high  pressure  escape  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rhetorical  style.  Further,  it 
is  a  peculiarity  of  this  school  (not  in¬ 
explicable,  though  perhaps  explicable 
only  by  a  good  deal  of  refining)  that  it 
is  not  as  a  rule  very  happy  in  striking 
out  those  individual  figures  and  crea¬ 
tions  which  to  some  seem  the  great  tri¬ 
umph,  if  not  the  only  worthy  end  of 
fiction.  Romantic  as  it  seems  to  be,  it 
has  the  chissical  tendency  to  run  to 
types,  to  stock  situations,  to  common 
form.  This  tendency  may  be  masked 
in  Dickens  by  the  immense  humoristic 
fantasy  which  never  quite  failed  him  ;  in 
Hugo  by  his  demonic  power  of  imagery 
and  phrase  ;  in  Count  Tolstoi'  by  the 
still  strange  and  consequently  indi¬ 
vidual  exoticism  and  unfamiliarity  of 
his  world  to  western  readers  ;  but  it 
exists  in  all  of  them.  And  in  all  of 
them  there  appears  still  more  eminent¬ 
ly  a  singular  struggle  toward  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sort  of  fanciful  theodicy, 
an  attempt  to  urge  “  justice”  on  the 
regulations  of  the  universe  or  to  lament 
its  absence,  a  constant  tendency  to  get 
out  of  the  plane  of  observation  and  re¬ 
port,  to  get  into  that  of  explanation 
and  argument. 

In  some  ways,  no  doubt,  all  these 
things  (or  some  of  them  at  least)  are 
very  fine  things,  and  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  contempt,  or  even  indig¬ 
nation,  bestowed  on  those  who  doubt 
whether  the  school  which  gives  its  chief 
attention  to  them  writes  the  best 
novels.  I  must  take  my  share  of  this 
indignation  and  this  contempt.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  province,  of 
which  a  doubtless  ^imperfect  Pisgah- 
sight  has  been  taken  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph,  is  the  province  of  the  prophet,  of 
the  poet,  perhaps  now  and  then  of  the 


dramatist,  when  he  is  a  dramatist  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  not  of  the  prose  novelist. 
Still,  as  in  all  literary  matters,  with¬ 
out  exception,  I  admit  nolvitur  ambu~ 
lando  as  a  legitimate  retort.  If  any¬ 
body  can  produce  mo  a  novel  of  this 
school  (its  mere  school  characteristics 
being  strictly  ruled  out,  where  they  do 
not  affect  its  other  merits)  which  satis¬ 
fies  my  idea  of  an  absolutely  great 
novel,  1  shall  withdraw  my  objection. 
But  at  present  I  know  none.  Les 
Travailleurs  de  la  Her  is  far  the  best ; 
it  goes  to  the  critical  heart  not  to  allow 
its  absolute  as  well  as  relative  suprem¬ 
acy.  And  then  the  head  says  to  the 
heart  :  “  As  if  you  did  not  know  that 
Les  Travailleurs  de'  la  Mer  is  only  a 
‘  Legende,’  only  an  Eviradnus  or  a 
Cavalcade  of  the  Statutes  unversed, 
watered  out,  and  degraded  into  prose  !” 

But  not  to  tarry  among  these  apices 
juris  critici,  it  is  pertinent  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  remark  that  all  the  practition¬ 
ers,  without  exception,  of  this  style  of 
novel,  somehow  (it  may  be  an  accident, 
but  that  is  hardly  a  scientific  explana¬ 
tion)  stumble  into  faults  which  their 
very  admirers,  while  they  retain  some 
sanity  in  admiration,  are  unable  to 
deny.  They  almost  always  rant ;  and 
rant  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
very  highest  passion,  to  the  bitterest 
sense  of  the  helplessness,  the  cross 
fates,  the  inauspicious  stars  of  man.  I 
can  see  no  rant  in  .^schylus,  though, 
I  believe,  some  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  do  so.  I  defy  anybody  to  find  rant 
in  Dante.  That  there  is  rant  in  Shake¬ 
speare  nobody  would  deny,  for  in  Shake¬ 
speare  there  is  everything  ;  but  there  is 
no  rant  in  his  scenes  of  this  kind — not 
in  the  comparatively  juvenile  essay  of 
Romeo’s  death  ;  not  in  the  consum¬ 
mate  close  ot  Antony  and  Cleopatra; 
not  even  in  Lear,  that  unapproachable 
and  almost  unimaginable  attainment 
of  the  very  aim  of  the  novelists  whom 
we  are  discussing.  The  sublime  art  of 
artists  like  these  sets  subject  and  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  receptive  faculties  of 
the  reader  all  in  tune  and  time.  Pity 
and  terror  may  do  their  utmost ;  but 
there  is  no  revolt,  no  tedium,  no  dis¬ 
gust. 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  say  as  much 
of  any  of  the  school  of  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  novelists  whom  we  are  discussing^ 
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and,  therefore,  not  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
who  is  one  of  them.  Not  that  he  has 
not  many  merits.  His  style  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  ;  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  one  feels  Uie  want,  in  the  scenes 
which  he  is  so  fond  of  attempting,  of 
something  like  the  assistance  which 
the  magnificent  phrase  of  Hugo  gives 
even  to  such  fantastic  things  as  the 
gymnastics  of  the  carronade  in  Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize.  But  it  is  a  considerable 
point  in  Mr.  Caine’s  favor  that  the 
inadequacy  of  his  literary  medium  does 
not  strike  the  reader  with  any  particu¬ 
lar  offence.  Although  he  is  certainly, 
on  the  whole,  open  to  the  reproach  of 
being  a  melodramatist,  the  worst  curse 
of  melodrama  is  hot  on  him  :  he  does 
not  write  absolute  fustian.  Also  he 
has  a  certain  amount  of  real  pathos, 
not,  indeed,  approaching  that  of  Hugo, 
or  that  of  Count  Tolstoi  in  such  things 
as  Ivan  Ilyitch  (where,  indeed,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  tries  a  quite  different  style),  but 
fairly  comparable  with  that  of  Dickens 
in  this  particular  vein.  He  has,  sub¬ 
ject  to  those  singular  limitations  of 
general  form  above  referred  to,  a  good 
deal  of  ’imagination  ;  and  though  he 
has  informed  the  public  that  he  writes 
with  difiiculty  and  alters  a  good  deal, 
he  does  not  strike  me  as  a  person  who 
would  at  any  time  be  nonplussed  ‘*  what 
to  say  next.”  Sometimes  ^in  2'he 
Bondman  especially)  he  strikes  into  the 
right  adventure  lode  and  works  it 
straight  ahead  like  a  lucky  and  stalwart 
miner.  Kate  Cregeen,  in  The  Manx¬ 
man,  is  so  much  better  than  bis  earlier 
heroines  (at  least  in  the  first  part  of 
the  book,  for  she  is  a  distraught  lay- 
figure  latterly),  that  there  are  evident¬ 
ly  hopes  for  him  in  that  all-important 
direction.  That  he  has  a  faculty,  if 
not  for  drama,  at  least  for  drame,  ap¬ 
pears  both  elsewhere  and  in  his  latest 
production.  The  Mahdi,  “  a  drama  in 
story,”  which  some  might  rather  call 
the  scenario  of  a  play,  somewhat  spun 
out.  Nor  is  he  destitute  of  other  good 
gifts. 

Yet,  despite  these  gifts  and  graces, 
when  1  look  at  Mr.  Caine’s  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  as  recorded  in 
the  advertisements,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  those  novelists  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  who,  as  Mr.  Raleigh  has 
just  reminded  ns,  could  boast  their 
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thousands  and  their  tens  of  thousands 
likewise,  and  whose  works  we  read— 
the  exceedingly  few  of  us  who  do  read 
them — with  such  a  funny  mixture  of 
inquiring  curiosity  and  bored  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  It  is  worth  noting,”  sap  this 
cruel  Liverpool  Professor  (and  indeed 
it  is  one  of  the  first  notes  never  to  be 
cancelled  which  the  critic  makes), 
“  that  the  largest  and  readiest  sale  was 
generally  found  by  writers  since  forgot¬ 
ten.”  Not,  indeed,  that  I  would  com¬ 
pare  Mr.  Caine  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett 
and  Regina  Maria  Roche,  the  special 
subjects  of  Mr.  Raleigh’s  works,  to 
whom  it  might  be  possible  to  discover 
analogies  much  closer  in  character  as 
m  sex  to-day.  But  there  is  certainly 
no  disrespect  in  putting  him  in  the 
scales  with  Godwin  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 
And  I  own  that  I  very  much  doubt 
whether,  with  weight  for  age,  he  will 
outweigh  or  weigh  up  to  either.  I 
should  hardly,  indeed,  in  the  more 
permanent  qualities  of  literature  put 
him  on  a  level  with  Holcroft  or  with 
Bage.  For,  when  I  riddle  and  sift  the 
sources  of  interest  in  his  stories,  I  can¬ 
not  discover  any  which  seems  to  me 
likely  (with  the  exception  of  that  un¬ 
failing  one  of  romantic  adventure 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  has  tapped 
chiefly  in  The  Scapegoat  and  The  Bond- 
man)  to  yield  a  perennial  flow.  He 
has  many  of  the  qualities  of  ephemeral 
interest.  He  has  hit  (for  my  own  part 
I  should  be  fully  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  has  sincerely  felt)  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  our  day — that  vague  compound 
of  imperfectly  digested  philosophical 
and  ethical  theory  with  cheap  altruistic 
sympathies  whicn,  I  am  informed  by 
persons  who  regard  it  with  less  distaste 
than  I  do,  has  “  swept  like  a  wave  over 
England  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.”  When  you  feel,  when 
you  even  hit,  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  your  time,  you  are  certain  to  be 
popular.  You  belong,  like  Lord  Fop- 
pington,  to  the  “  prevailing  party,” 
and  you  share  the  party’s  prevalence. 
But  age,  with  stealing  steps,  is  quite 
certain  to  claw  you  with  that  party 
into  his  clutch.  These  modes,  these 
fashions,  of  sentiment  are  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  appeals  for  a  writer 
who  would  achieve  permanent  fame. 
Nothing  turns  so  rancid  with  time, 
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nothing  is  so  “  damnably  mouldy  a 
hundred  years  hence,”  as  sentiment 
that  is  not  absolute  passion,  made  ab¬ 
solute  literature.  They  have  gone  far 
to  sink  the  immense  talent  of  the 
French  ‘‘  sensibility”  school,  and  have 
jeopardized  the  positive  and  varied 
genius  of  Sterne.  They — assisted,  in¬ 
deed,  in  his  case  by  other  condescen¬ 
sions  to  contemporaiy  crotchet  in  style 
and  phrase — have  made  Ljly  a  curios¬ 
ity  and  a  school  subject.  No  one  ever 
enforced  a  scheme  of  sentiment  nut 
very  dissimilar  from  Mr.  Caine’s, 
though  more  methodical,  with  more 
power  than  Godwin,  who,  by  dint  of 
the  Political  Justice  and  Caleb  Will¬ 
iams  together,  had  for  a  time  the  whole 
youth  of  England  at  his  feet.  And  if 
Godwin  subsists  at  all  it  is  nut  in  the 
very  least  owing  to  this  ;  it  is  directly 
in  spite  of  it,  and  it  is  owing  merely  to 
the  dramatic  construction  and  purely 
fictitious  interest  (to  some  tastes)  of 
his  most  famous,  his  only  really  sur¬ 
viving,  novel. 

To  style,  another  embalming  quality, 
Mr.  Caine,  as  has  been  said,  makes  no 
pretence  ;  indeed  he  is  so  entirely  un¬ 
pretentious  in  this  matter  that  one 
hardly  cares  to  comment  on  it,  because 
the  indication  of  an  absence  is  some¬ 
times  taken  as  the  upbraiding  of  a  de¬ 
fect.  But  the  absence  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  reckoned  a  defect  when  the  at¬ 
traction  of  sentiment  begins  to  be  weak¬ 
ened.  I  should  think  also  that  his 
plots  and  schemes,  with  that  strange 
monotony  so  often  referred  to,  must 
also  surely  seem  unsatisfactory  at  a 
second  reading,  even  to  those  who  have 
not  found  them  objectionable  at  a  first. 
And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  second  reading  of  contemporaries 
is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the 
first  reading  of  posterity.  The  mask 
put  on  the  thing  by  factitious  and 
temporary  appeals  is  not,  indeed,  torn 
off  so  effectually  as  by  the  unhasling, 
unresting  action  of  time.  But  it  is 
twitched  at ;  it  hangs  looser  ;  it  drops 
4ind  is  worn  in  places.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  novel  readers,  of  course,  never 
attempt  to  read  a  novel  a  second  time, 
and  would  not  care  for  the  best  novel  if 
they  did  so  read  it.  This  fact  I  have 
often  thought  must,  to  authors  who 
unite  sense  and  sensibility,  infuse  a 


certain  bitterness  in  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments. 

But  the  most  serious  doubt  which  1 
feel  as  to  Mr.  Caine’s  retaining  a  well- 
dusted  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  the 
futuie,  unless  some  change  comes  over 
his  method  and  its  results,  comes  from 
another  consideration,  lie  has  not  to 
my  thinking  yet  created  a  character  ; 
and  it  is  by  character  alone,  save  in  the 
rare  cases  where  style  does  the  work  by 
itself,  that  a  novelist  can  live  perma¬ 
nently,  though  adventure  will  give  him 
a  very  long  lease  of  life.  1  know  of 
course  that  all  Mr.  Caine’s  admirers 
will  rise  and  vociferate  one  name,  while 
many  mav  shout  others.  The  certain 
one  is  tete  Quilliam,  ”  the  Manx¬ 
man.”  Let  us  consider  this  a  little, 
lu  the  first  place,  Pete,  like  many  of 
the  personages  of  the  book  in  which  he 
appears,  has  his  composition  much 
affected  by  aprocetding  on  the  author’s 
part,  which  1  am  rather  surprised  to 
see  not  merely  admitted  but  boasted 
and  extolled  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Brown,  the 
admirable  author  of  Foc's'le  Yarns. 
“  There  is  not  a  Manx  proverb,”  says 
Mr.  Brown,  “  Manx  anecdote,  a 
Manx  jest,  a  Manx  situation,  which 
will  not  be  found  in  The  Manxman. 
All  Manxmen  are  in  it ;  all  Manx 
women.”  Without  pausing  long  to  re¬ 
mark  that  this  statement  is,  perhaps, 
considering  all  things,  a  rather  double- 
edged  compliment  to  the  little  Manx 
nation,  1  must  observe  that  it  seems  to 
me  a  more  than  double-edged  compli¬ 
ment — a  very  harpoon  or  bunch  of 
razor  blades — to  pay  to  a  novel.  The 
idea  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine  “  netting”  the 
Isle  of  Man  in  the  fashion  recorded  by 
Herodotus,  and  turning  its  men  and 
its  women,  its  speeches  and  its  situa¬ 
tions  into  his  book,  is  grandiose,  but  is 
it  artistic  ?  Does  not  art  imply  first  of 
all  selection,  adaptation,  leaving  out? 
Is  not  a  novelist  who  attempts  to  put 
all  the  men  and  all  the  women  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  district  into  his  book  likely 
to  end  by  putting  into  it  nobody  in 
particular?  Is  not  he  who  attempts 
to  insert  all  the  jests,  and  all  the  prov¬ 
erbs,  and  all  the  anecdotes  likely  to 
overstuff  his  sausage?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  plethora  of  matter  is,  I  think, 
distinctly  felt  in  The  Manxman,  and 
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not  least  in  the  personage  of  Pete 
Qailliam.  Strip  that  personage,  and 
he  comes  to  not  very  much  more  than 
our  old  friend  Ham  Peggotty,  not  quite 
so  “  chuckle  headed”  (as  Ham’s  rival 
irreverently  says),  with  ampler  means, 
a  more  decided  character,  the  virtues 
of  Mr.  Peggotty  as  well  as  his  own,  but 
still  in  conception  and  general  idea, 
Ham  and  little  more.  Turn  to  the 
strippings  and  you  will  see  at  once  the 
truth — the  rather  disastrous  truth— of 
Mr.  Brown’s  observation.  Pete  would 
have  been  a  good  deal  more  effective  if 
his  part  had  been  largely  ”  cut”  in  the 
theatrical  sense  ;  if  the  necessity  of 
showing  the  Manxman  as  herring-fish¬ 
er,  the  Manxman  as  Home  Rule  politi¬ 
cian  and  so  forth,  had  not  weighed 
upon  Mr.  Caine.  The  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  incident  of  his  writing  false  let¬ 
ters  to  himself  in  order  to  deceive  the 
neighbors  as  to  the  cause  and  character 
of  his  wife’s  absence,  is  undoubtedlv 
affecting,  and  it  ought  not  to,  though 
perhaps  it  necessarily  must,  remind  us 
too  much  of  Mr.  Toots.  But  it  is  too 
much  dwelt  on,  piteous  as  it  is,  and 
the  transparent  impossibility  of  its 
success  in  the  particular  circumstances, 
suggests  one  of  the  truest,  if  nearly  the 
most  cynical  of  all  proverbs  about  the 
aflTinity  of  pity  and  contempt. 

The  other  hero  of  The  Manxman 
illustrates  in  a  different,  but  equally 
convincing,  way  Mr.  Caine’s  inability 
to  draw  a  character  at  present — I  say 
at  present,  because  he  has  plenty  of 
time  before  him,  and  there  are,  as  I 
have  said,  glimmerings  in  Kate  Cre- 
geen.  Philip  Christian  is  Mr.  Caine’s 
most  elaborate  attempt  at  a  type  at 
which  he  has  been  constantly  aiming — 
a  type  which  I  suppose  is  something  of 
a  Celtic  ideal — the  man  of  extremely 
mixed  moral  character,  entirely  unable 
to  resist  temptation,  impulsive,  “  ill- 
regulated,”  but  generous  and  capable, 
not  merely  of  making  sudden  resolves 
at  amendment  and  renunciation,  but 
of  sticking  to  them.  Hugh  Ritson  has 
something  of  this  ;  Dan  Mylrea,  Jason 
Orry,  and  Philip  Christian,  especially 
Dan  and  Philip,  are  full  length  studies 
in  it.  But  Philip,  though  the  most 
elaborate,  is  also  the  least  successful, 
the  most  shreddy  and  patchy.  The 
merely  unsympathetic  point  in  him 
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does  not  much  matter  ;  though  I  own 
that  1  think  the  older  critics,  great  as 
was  their  blunder  about  the  necessity 
to  the  hero  of  success,  beauty,  virtue, 
and  so  forth,  blundered  away  from  a 
truth,  which  is  that  the  hero  must 
never  be  disgusting.  It  is  not  that  he 
is  a  cur,  for  there  are  plenty  of  curs 
about ;  nor  that  his  Eve  has  to  put  her¬ 
self  to  most  outrageous  exertions  to 
make  him  eat  the  apple.  It  is  that  his 
shreds  and  his  patches  do  not  hang  to¬ 
gether.  The  theory  of  the  ruling  pas¬ 
sion — of  the  man  all  of  one.  piece — is 
not  more  false  than  the  theory  that  a 
human  being,  at  least  as  capable  of 
being  presented  in  art,  can  be  radically 
inconsistent.  The  situation  of  his 
drinking  himself  blind  drunk  in  pri¬ 
vate  night  after  night,  and  performing 
his  functions  as  Deemster  without  sus¬ 
picion  or  scandal,  day  after  day,  is  the 
climax,  but  also  the  index,  of  the 
whole.  He  is  a  conglomerate  of  pieces 
of  men,  each  of  whom  might  possibly 
be  real,  not  a  whole  and  live  man. 
And  I  think  it  probable  that  here  also 
Mr.  Caine’s  attempt  at  too  full  a  far¬ 
rago  of  cosas  de  Mona  had  something, 
and  a  great  deal,  to  do  with  this  result. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  descend 
to  particulars  in  respect  of  others  of 
Mr.  Caine’s  scenes  and  characters. 
There  is  a  considerable  gallery  offering 
itself  to  such  descent.  It  would  not 
be  uninstructive  to  dwell  on  a  certain 
scattering,  confusion,  and  want  of  mas¬ 
sive  effect  in  the  hunt  after  Ralph  Kay 
in  his  first  book  ;  in  the  criss-cross  of 
evidence  about  the  two  Pauls  in  A  Son 
of  Hagar  j  in  the  other  hunt  after  Dan 
Mylrea  in  The  Deemster ;  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  (a  very  striking  one  if  the  last 
touch  had  been  given  to  it)  describing 
the  death  of  Stephen  Orry  in  The  Bond¬ 
man  ;  in  the  punishment  of  El  Arby 
in  The  Scapegoat.  This  last  contrasts 
itself  almost  as  remarkably  with  the 
great  scene  where  the  Goths  execute 
justice  on  the  assassins  of  Hypatia,  as 
with  the  “  murder  grim  and  great”  in 
Atlis  Castle  (or  rather  the  version  of  it, 
in  Carlyle’s  essay  on  the  Niebelungen 
Lied),  the  original  of  both.  It  might 
not  be  unprofitable  to  say  something, 
passing  from  scenes  to  characters,  of 
the  rather  barren  virtue  of  Ralph  and 
Ewan  ;  of  the  Ary-Scheffer  like  unsub- 
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gtantiality  of  Mona  ;  of  the  pretty  but 
glim  representations  of  Greta  and 
Greeba  ;  of  the  singular  imitativenees, 
noticed  even  by  admirers,  of  the  bish¬ 
op  in  Tite  Deemster  from  the  bishop  in 
Les  Mishrahles  ;  of  the  relation  (resem¬ 
bling  that  of  Pete  and  Ham)  which 
subsists  between  the  two  parts  of 
Thorkell  Mylrea  and  Jarvis  Kerruish 
in  The  Deemster,  and  of  Jonas  Chuz- 
zlewit  and  his  father  ;  of  several  others. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  be  too  long,  and 
we  must  once  more  come  to  generali¬ 
ties. 

On  the  whole  then  I  regret  that  I  can¬ 
not  go  with  those  of  my  brother  critics 
who  have  seen  in  Mr.  Caine’s  books 
something  “ahead  of  all  the  fictional 
literature  of  our  time,”  still  less  with 
those  who  seem  to  rank  him  with  the 
great  novelists  of  the  world.  I  have 
read,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  have 
reviewed,  much  of  the  “  fictional  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  time.”  I  do  not  think  1 
have  been  given  to  any  excessive  ad¬ 
miration  of  contemporary  work  ;  but 
1  could,  if  the  proceeding  were  not 
something  invidious,  mention  several 
writers  who,  and  a  good  many  books 
which,  have  affected  me  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  that  in  which  I 
have  been  affected,  either  at  first  or  on 
revision,  by  anything  of  Mr.  Caine’s. 
Not  that  he  is  by  any  means  a  negligi¬ 
ble  person  ;  he  is  not  to  be  left  to  the 
beneficent  scavenging  of  time  with  the 
quiet  shrug  which  is  appropriate  to, 
and  sufficient  for,  so  much  popular 
work.  He  certainly  has  force  of  a 
kind,  and  fertility  of  a  kind  ;  he  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  seriously  or 
exceptionally  affected  with  that  charla¬ 
tanism  which  is  the  curse  of  literature 
at  all  times,  and,  therefore,  at  this 
•time  ;  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any 
signs  in  him  of  that  grudging  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  at  styles  and  kinds  not  his  own, 
which  is  perhaps  a  worse  curse,  and 
not  so  very  much  a  less  common  one, 
than  charlatanism  itself.  He  deserves 
commendation  in  that,  unlike  some  of 
his  craft,  he  does  not  wince  over  the 
hardships  of  his  career. 

But  he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  reach 
the  first  kind  in  any  way  ;  and  he  does 
seem  to  me  to  be  rather  imperfect  in 
his  own.  He  is  emphatically  what 
may  be  called  a  “  yeasty”  writer  -one 


in  whom  the  fermentation  is  manifestly 
and  obtrusively  incomplete.  Now,  of 
course,  there  is  no  spirit  without  fer¬ 
mentation  and  without  yeast ;  and  the 

f)eriods  of  fining  down  are  very  irregu- 
ar  and  uncertain.  But  fermentation 
that  continues  too  long  is  a  dangerous 
sign,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Caine,  considering  his  period  of 
apprenticeship,  and  considering  also 
the  volume  of  his  production,  ought  to 
have  given  us  something  mellower, 
something  more  rounded  off,  by  this 
time.  And  it  is  particularly  danger¬ 
ous  also  that,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  witness  at  once  most  favor¬ 
able  and  most  competent,  he  should  in 
his  last  venture  have  “  let  everything” 
Manx  “  go  in’’ as  he  has  done.  The 
very  great  novelists  have  not  often  de¬ 
voted  themselves  exclusively  to  one 
source  of  inspiration,  but  they  have 
often,  and,  in  fact,  usually,  kept  that 
source  as  a  constant  store  of  color, 
character,  cachet  with  which  to  tint,  to 
infuse,  to  impress  their  work.  And 
we  are  told  that  Mr.  Caine  has  emptied 
all  his  vials  into  The  Manxman. 

I  should  not  so  much  mind  this  if 
there  seemed  to  b^  much  chance  of  his 
taking  to  fresh  fields  with  success  ;  but 
of  this  I  can  see  not  much  sign  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  Scapegoat  is  an  estimable 
experiment,  but  it  is  little  more.  Take 
away  the  Cumbrian  and  Manx  color 
from  the  others  and,  unless  the  fore¬ 
going  analysis  is  veiy  deceptive,  there 
will  be  little  left  but  a  rather  monoto¬ 
nous  scheme  of  narrative,  charged  with 
an  imperfect,  ephemeral,  and  somewhat 
childish  sentiment,  which  seldom  or 
never  raises  to  sheer,  to  universal,  pas¬ 
sion.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Caine 
may  yet  produce  work  which  will  de¬ 
serve  very  different  description  ;  I  am 
sure  I  hope  he  will,  and  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  give  that  description  if  I  have 
the  opportunity.  The  acutest  critic  in 
the  world  can  only  judge  from  what  he 
has  before  him,  and  he  is  nearly  the 
foolishest  critic  in  the  world  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  acknowledge  goodness  in  new 
work  because  he  has  not  been  able  to 
see  it  in  the  work  preceding.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  getting  so  very 
lavish  in  our  superlatives  just  now,  and 
are  elevating  to  the  poetical,  the  “  fic¬ 
tional,”  the  what-not  peerage  such  a 
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very  large  number  of  as  yet  dubiously 
established  reputations,  that  those  who 
are  jealous  of  the  standard  of  literary 
aristocracy  ought  to  make  it  tlieir  busi¬ 
ness  to  inquire  pretty  strictly  into  titles 
and  proofs.  It  is  not  here  a  case  of 
judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  ahsolvitur ; 
it  was  but  a  silly  notion  of  criticism 
which  regarded  its  tribunal  as  merely 


June, 

or  chiefly  Rhadamanthine.  The  critic 
should  be  rather  a  guardian  of  the 
gates  of  heaven  than  of  those  of  hell ; 
and  wJiile  he  need  seldom  summon  the 
Black  Cherubim,  he  should,  I  think, 
be  exceedingly  careful  how  he  counter¬ 
signs  tickets  of  admission  to  the  society 
of  the  White. — Fortnightly  Revieio. 
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A  German  chemist  of  distinction 
has  been  engaged  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  more  on  an  investigation  of 
the  UDsatnrated  acids.  During  this 
time,  with  the  assistance  of  numerous 
pupils,  he  has  published  some  dozens 
of  papers  and  prepared  some  hundreds 
of  new  substances.  The  result  of  these 
stupendous  labors  is  the  discovery  that 
the  a  (3  acids  and  the  (3  y  acids  are  mu¬ 
tually  convertible  one  into  the  other. 
Was  it  worth  while?  will  no  doubt  be 
the  question  asked.  Are  all  these  hun¬ 
dreds  of  now  compounds  of  any  use  ? 
and  is  the  knowledge  of  them  worth 
knowing?  Whether  hydrosorbic  acid, 
for  example,  is  an  a  3  compound  or  a 
3  y  compound  appears  to  have  as  little 
to  interest  the  world  as  the  existence 
of  hydrosorbic  acid  at  all.  To  the  out¬ 
side  observer,  orgauic  chemical  research 
appears,  no  doubt,  to  be  pursued  by  its 
votaries  with  the  sole  obiect  of  produc¬ 
ing  some  new,  quite  useless  compound 
of  a  rather  more  complex  structure 
than  that  of  any  other  eompound,  and 
of  assigning  to  it  a  name  longer  by  a 
syllable  or  two  than  any  other  name  ; 
an  intolerable  deal  of  sack  unredeemed 
^  even  one  halfpenny  worth  of  bread. 
The  production  of  new  substances  is, 
of  course,  not  the  only  side,  possibly 
not  the  most  important  side,  of  re¬ 
search  in  organic  or  in  inorganic  chem¬ 
istry,  but  in  popular  estimation  it  has 
always  been  the  most  obvious  and  the 
most  attractive  side,  provided  only  the 
things  are  of  some  use  or  possess  an  in¬ 
terest  beyond  their  mere  existence. 
The  strongest  criticism  which  Liebig 
could  bring  against  Lavoisier  was  that 
he  had  prepared  no  new  substance.  A 
new  element,  a  brilliant  new  color,  or 
a  frightfully  destructive  explosive  ap¬ 
peals  more  forcibly  to  our  imagination 


than  refinements  as  to  the  position  of 
double  bonds  or  theories  of  dissocia¬ 
tion.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  prepared  by  the  learned  and  in¬ 
dustrious  German  professor  are  proba¬ 
bly  quite  useless,  yet  to  a  select  circle 
of  orgauic  chemists  his  work  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  absorb¬ 
ing  interest ;  and  so  far  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  now  exhausted,  a  young 
French  chemist,  only  a  few  months 
ago,  declared  that  “  les  acides  non- 
satures  ont  et6  jusqu’ici  fort  peu 
etudi^s.” 

The  great  majority  of  researches  in 
organic  chemistry  are  based  on  a  theory 
barely  forty  years  old,  the  work  of 
many  minds,  the  theory,  namely,  of 
atom-linking.  Carbon  links  itself  with 
carbon  and  with  the  atoms  of  other  ele¬ 
ments  according  to  certain  laws  ;  this 
theory  has  shown  the  way  and  supplied 
the  means  for  the  synthetic  production 
of  almost  innumerable  compounds,  use¬ 
ful  and  otherwise.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  without  the  guidance 
of  this  theory,  many  of  our  most  valu¬ 
able  industries  would  have  made  but 
little  progress,  and  some  would  never 
have  existed  at  all.  In  recent  years 
this  theory  of  atom-linking  has  been 
united  with  another  theory,  which  is, 
in  fact,  in  point  of  date  the  older  theory 
by  a  few  years.  This  is  the  theory  of 
molecular  symmetry  discovered  by  Pas¬ 
teur  about  the  year  1853.  In  simple 
language  his  theory  was  that  the  small¬ 
est  particles  which  can  exist,  namely, 
the  molecules,  are,  like  the  objects  we 
see  around  us,  either  symmetrical  or 
un symmetrical.  The  image  of  an  un- 
symmetrical  object  as  seen  in  a  mirror 
is  different  from  the  object,  one  being 
right  handed  and  the  other  left-hand¬ 
ed,  the  existence  of  one  always  snggest- 
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ing  the  possible  existence  of  the  other. 
A  right  hand  glove,  for  example,  is  un- 
symmetrical  and  implies  the  possible 
existence  of  a  left-hand  glove  which  is 
its  image,  and  is  not  identical  with  it. 
A  screw  which  we  drive  in  by  twisting 
in  a  certain  direction  suggests  another 
kind  of  screw  which  we  should  have  to 
twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
one  is  dextral,  and  the  other  sinistral. 
A  similar  kind  of  oue-sidedness  Pas¬ 
teur  discovered  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  ultimate  particles *of  certain  com 
pounds.  Tartaric  acid,  he  found,  had 
a  kind  of  right  handed  twist  or  lop¬ 
sidedness,  and  suggested  the  existence 
of  its  image  having  a  left-handed  twist. 
This  new  kind  of  tartaric  acid  Pasteur 
was  able  to  prepare.  “  I  have  made,” 
he  said  to  a  friend  at  the  time,  ‘‘  a 
great  discovery,  and  am  so  elated  that 
a  nervous  tremulousness  has  seized 
me.”  The  results  of  the  union  of  the 
two  theories,  the  theory  of  atom-link¬ 
ing  and  the  theory  of  molecular  sym¬ 
metry,  cannot  yet  be  altogether  fore¬ 
seen,  but  already  we  have  acquired  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  arrangement 
and  nature  of  the  atoms  than  either 
theory  alone  could  give. 

In  the  artiheial  production  of  these 
unsymmetrical  molecules  it  is  found 
that  the  two  kinds  are  always  produced 
in  equal  numbers,  just  as  a  glove  maker 
turns  out  an  equal  number  of  right- 
and  left-handed  gloves.  And  by  suit¬ 
able  means  the  two  kinds  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  one  another.  In  nature,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find,  where  we  have 
asymmetry  at  all,  that  one  kind  of 
structure  alone  predominates.  The 
chemist  in  his  laboratory  produces  dex¬ 
tral  and  sinistral  tartaric  acids  mixed 
in  equal  quantities.  The  grape  pro¬ 
duces  only  the  dextral  tartaric  acid. 
Similarly,  the  sugar-cane  and  beet-root 
produce  only  the  dextral  sugar,  though, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  would  be  equally 
easy  to  produce  the  sinistral,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both.  It  is  not  strange  that 
asymmetry  should  exist  in  nature ; 
what  is  remarkable  is  the  existence  of 
one  form  only  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other :  and  this  peculiarity  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  chemical  molecules,  but  is 
the  character  of  asymmetry  generally 
in  the  structure  of  animals  and  plants. 
If  things  are  lopsided,  they  are  nearly 
always  lopsided  on  the  same  side.  In 


the  human  body,  for  example,  the  in¬ 
ternal  arrangement  is  unsymmetiical, 
the  heart  generally  being  on  the  left 
side,  though  one  or  two  rare  cases  have 
been  noted  of  a  reversed  arrangement. 
If  human  beings  could  be  synthesized 
in  a  laboratory,  we  should  expect  an 
e(jual  number  to  have  their  hearts  on 
the  right  side  as  on  the  left.  The 
spiral  shells  of  certain  snails  are  dex¬ 
tral,  having  the  twist  of  a  right-hand¬ 
ed  screw  ;  only  a  few  rare  sinistral 
specimens  have  been  found.  Flat  fish, 
again,  are  unsymmetrical  through  lying 
on  their  left  side  ;  here  and  there  a  speci¬ 
men  has  been  found  which  lay  on  its 
right  side.  There  are  numerous  other 
instances  of  asymmetry  in  nature,  all 
exhibiting  the  same  uniformity  of  one¬ 
sidedness. 

Asymmetry  is,  moreover,  a  property 
or  peculiarity  of  the  earth  itself.  Our 
world  rotates  about  its  axis  in  one 
direction  from  west  to  east,  and  im¬ 
plies  the  possible  existence  of  another 
world,  not  necessarily  a  better  world, 
rotating  in  the  opposite  direction.  We 
should  have,  in  fact,  a  realization  of 
the  kind  of  world  imagined  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  ”  Through  the  Looking-Glass.” 
In  this  new  world  the  sun  would  rise 
in  the  west  and  set  in  the  east,  while, 
to  complete  the  picture,  all  the  forms 
of  asymmetry  in  this  world  would  have 
to  be  reversed.  Our  hearts  would  be 
on  the  right  side  of  our  bodies.  Flat 
fish  would  lie  on  their  right  side ; 
snails  would  be  left-hand  screws,  and 
the  sugar-cane  would  produce  a  left- 
hand  sugar.  In  this  new  world  there 
would,  however,  be  no  new  chemistry. 
Our  chemistry  has,  in  fact,  taught  us 
how  to  make  not  only  the  asymmetric 
compounds  existing  in  nature,  but  their 
counterparts  also,  which  had  never 
hitherto  been  found,  and  perhaps  had 
never  existed  before.  The  artificial 
production  of  any  organic  compounds 
obtained  from  plants  and  animals  was 
for  a  long  time  considered  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  vital  force.  But 
chemistry  was  not  to  be  limited  by  vital 
force,  nor  was  it  merely  to  imitate  it. 
Vital  force  can  produce  only  one  of  a 
pair  of  asymmetric  compounds  ;  while 
,  chemical  synthesis  can  produce  both, 
thus  succeeding  where  vital  force  ap¬ 
parently  fails. — Saturday  Review. 
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When  the  siege  of  Paris  was  draw¬ 
ing  to  its  end,  and  when  lamentable 
reports  of  the  starvation  that  was  going 
on  inside  were  circulating  about  Eu¬ 
rope,  everybody  took  it  for  granted 
thc.t,  for  a  time  after  the  opening  of 
the  gates  and  until  regular  supplies 
could  be  obtained  once  more,  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  population  would 
be  in  serious  straits  for  food.  The 
stocks  in  the  place  were  known  to  be 
on  the  point  of  exhaustion  ;  the  rail¬ 
ways  had  been  much  damaged,  and  re¬ 
quired  to  be  got  back  into  working 
condition  before  traffic  could  be  reor¬ 
ganized  and  provisions  brought  in  ; 
and  it  was  imagined,  additionally,  that 
a  good  many  people  would  have  no 
money  to  pay  for  bread.  For  these 
various  reasons  it  seemed  certain  to 
outsiders  that  a  period  of  serious  want 
would  have  to  be  bridged  over.  The 
gaze  of  the  world  was  lixed  on  Paris  ; 
everybody  felt  personal  sorrow  for  it ; 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  griefs  of  its 
inhabitants  was  everywhere  expressed. 
In  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  talk  of 
the  time  was  full  of  sympathy  ;  and  in 
England— though  not  elsewhere — ac¬ 
tive  measures  were  taken  to  show  the 
reality  of  that  sympathy.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  called  a  meeting  at 
the  Mansion  House,  as  he  usually  does 
when  a  great  suffering  claims  allevia¬ 
tion,  appealed  to  the  British  public  to 
help  Paris,  and  opened  a  subscription. 
With  the  product  of  that  subscription 
(which  was  large)  food  was  bought  in 
quantities  in  anticipation  of  the  sur¬ 
render,  and  was  sent  off  to  Havre  and 
Dieppe,  in  the  hope  that,  by  effort  and 
good  luck,  it  might,  somehow,  be  got 
up  lo  Paris  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

The  situation  appeared  to  be  made 
worse  still  by  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  capitulation,  which  stipulated  that 
no  food  for  Paris  should  be  drawn  from 
any  of  the  portions  of  France  then  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Germans — the  reason 
being  that  the  conquerors  needed  for 
themselves  all  that  those  portions  could 
produce.  This  restriction  signified  that, 
as  all  the  Northern  Departments,  up 
to  the  Belgian  frontier,  were  in  Ger¬ 
man  hands,  and  as  German  regiments 


had  stretched  out  beyond  Normandy  in 
the  west,  and  beyond  Burgundy  in  the 
south,  supplies  for  the  capital  could 
only  be  practically  sought  in  distant 
departments.  But  the  Germans,  very 
generously,  did  not  enforce  this  clause, 
and  allowed  food  to  be  bought  for  I’aris 
wherever  it  could  be  found,  even  at 
Versailles,  where  they  really  required 
it  for  their  own  people.  The  result 
was  that,  as  the  railways  were  patched 
up  wonderfully  fast,  stocks  got  in  with 
a  relative  abundance  and  a  positive 
speed  which  astonished  the  beholders. 

It  happened  in  reality,  after  all  this 
apprehension,  that  Pans  had  scarcely 
starved  at  all,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  Everybody  who  had  money 
to  spend  was  able,  throughout  the 
siege,  to  obtain  necessaries  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  even  certain  luxuries. 
The  starvation  that  was  so  much  talked 
of  by  commiserating  Europe  rarely 
mearit,  for  the  mass  of  the  population, 
any  absolute  absence  of  food.  1  did 
not  hear  of  one  proved  case  of  death 
from  hunger  ;  but,  of  course,  I  do  not 
pretend  that  none  occurred,  for,  even 
in  ordinary  times,  people  in  large  ag¬ 
glomerations  die  frequently  from  want. 
Throughout  the  siege,  too,  charity  was 
at  work  with  open  hands  ;  the  richer 
people  contributed  abundantly  to  the 
relief  of  the  needs  around  them.  There 
was  discomfort  for  the  wealthy  ;  there 
was  scantiness  for  the  middle  classes ; 
there  was  privation  for  the  poor ;  all 
sorts  of  unaccustomed  nourishment 
were  utilized  ;  but  there  was  always 
food  of  some  sort,  though  generally  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality,  and  in  many  cases 
insufficient  in  quantity.  A  certain 
number  of  persons,  especially  women, 
had,  toward  the  end,  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  bread  at  all,  because  at  that 
time  it  had  to  be  fetched,  with  tickets, 
from  the  bakers’  shops,  a  process  which 
involved  hours  of  waiting  in  the  cold. 
Various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  even  of 
organic  diseases,  were  brought  on  by 
bad  eating  ;  inflammations  of  the  chest 
were  numerous  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn  on  the  spot  (and  I  took  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  inquire,  at  the  time), 
most  of  the  damage  done  was  to  per- 
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sons  of  previons  weak  health.  I  must 
say,  also,  that  the  consequences  did 
not  always  manifest  themselves  at  once 
—in  many  cases  they  appeared  months 
afterward  ;  death's  from  illnesses  caused 
by  the  siege  were  heard  of  more  fre¬ 
quently  perhaps  in  1872  than  in  1871. 
The  men  were  better  oEf  than  the  wom¬ 
en,  because,  during  the  whole  duration 
of  the  investment,  nearly  all  of  them 
could  get  two  francs  a-day  as  National 
Guards,  while  the  women  could  earn 
nothing,  and  suffered,  consequently, 
more.  There  were,  of  course,  many 
cases  of  exceptional  distress ;  many 
persons  were  unable  to  digest,  or  even 
to  swallow,  the  abominable  bread  that 
was  supplied  to  the  public  during  the 
concluding  weeks  (those  who  could 
afford  it  did  their  baking  at  home  with 
flour  they  had  laid  up  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  or  else  ate  rice  instead  of  bread)  : 
of  course  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  the 
bitter  cold  of  the  winter  of  1870  added 
to  the  suffering  ;  but  that  suffering, 
though  occasionally  intense,  was  not 
universal,  and,  especially,  it  never  pre¬ 
sented  the  character  of  true  siege  fam¬ 
ine.  Another  fortnight  would  have 
produced  that  famine  ;  but  the  capitu¬ 
lation  was  signed  in  time,  and,  taking 
the  population  as  a  whole  and  putting 
aside  the  exceptions,  Paris  went  through 
only  the  earliest  stages  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  prolonged  investment. 
Occasional  instances  of  acute  misery 
cannot  be  counted  for  anything  under 
such  circumstances  and  amid  so  vast  a 
population.  Considering  what  war 
really  is,  what  it  really  means,  and 
what  it  may  email,  Paris  made  scarcely 
any  acquaintance  with  its  limitless  hor¬ 
rors.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  illness, 
but  no  general  starvation  properly  so- 
called.  For  a  city  of  brightness  and 
leasure  the  trial  was  very  painful  and 
umiliating ;  but  for  a  beleaguered 
fortress  it  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
a  trial.  As  a  moral  and  material  hard¬ 
ship  inflicted  suddenly  on  people  who 
had  always  lived  in  insouciance,  the 
siege  was  extremely  worrying  and  pain¬ 
ful  ;  but  as  a  military  operation,  involv¬ 
ing  possibly  all  the  frightful  followings 
of  battle,  it  induced,  comparatively, 
very  few  woes  at  all.  The  situation 
might  have  been  so  immeasurably  worse 
than  it  was  that,  putting  aside  isolated 
New  Sebixs. — Vol.  LXI.,  No.  6. 


cases,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
been  thoroughly  bad. 

At  the  immediate  moment,  however, 
nothing  of  this  truth  was  known  ;  the 
facts  only  came  out  by  slow  degrees. 
The  exact  contrary,  indeed,  was  be¬ 
lieved  outside.  And  that  was  why  the 
world  wept  for  Paris,  and  why  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  period  desired  to  aid  in  miti¬ 
gating  her  sorrows. 

The  capitulation  and  the  armistice 
were  signed  about  27th  January,  and  on 
4th  February  (if  I  remember  correctly) 
Colonel  Stuart  Worlleyand  Mr.  George 
Moore  arrived  in  Paris  as  delegates  of  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Committee,  bringing  with 
them  a  first  small  supply  of  stores.  They 
set  themselves  at  once  to  prepare  for 
the  distribution  of  “  the  English  gifts” 
that  were  following  them,  formed  a 
Paris  Committee  to  help  in  the  work, 
and  were  good  enough  to  ask  me  to 
join  it.  I  had  just  come  in  from  Ver¬ 
sailles,  where  I  had  passed  the  siege 
time  :  1  was  very  curious  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes  the  state  of  Paris,  and 
was  particularly  ^lad  of  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  examine,  in  a  special  and  prac¬ 
tical  form,  the  true  condition  of  things 
inside.  The  work  on  that  committee 
made  me  acquainted  with  details  which 
I  could  scarcely  have  got  to  know  in 
any  other  way,  and  my  recollection  of 
it  enables  me  to  tell  some  of  the  points 
of  a  story  which  at  the  time  attracted 
much  attention,  but  which  is  now,  I 
presume,  almost  forgotten. 

Our  Committee  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  transport  of  the  stores  to 
Paris  ;  its  function  was  limited  to 
their  distribution  when  they  got  there. 
I  knew,  therefore,  nothing,  except  in  a 
very  general  way,  about  the  difficulties 
of  carriage  and  the  labor  of  sui mount¬ 
ing  them  ;  I  remember  only  that  great 
energy  was  employed,  that  much  credit 
was  due  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
forwarding  from  the  forts,  and  that 
Colonel  Wortley  and  Mr.  Moore  were 
indefatigable.  Their  first  act  was  to 
organize  depots  all  over  the  town,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  poorer  districts.  I  for¬ 
get  how  many  there  were,  but  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  number 
was  between  a  dozen  and  twenty. 
There  were,  frequently,  delays  in  con. 
veying  the  stores  from  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  to  the  depots,  because  of  the 
53 
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scarcity  of  horses  ;  and  the  unpacking  after  a  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
and  division  into  portions  for  each  ap-  so  far  as  I  could  measure  it,  and  after 
plicant  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  diligent  inqniiy  among  those  who  were 
If  we  could  have  given  a  whole  cheese  best  placed  to  know  the  facts, 
to  one,  a  whole  bam  to  a  second,  a  box  The  first  depot  opened  was  sonie- 
of  biscuits  to  a  third,  and  a  bag  of  where  near  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
coffee  to  a  fourth,  and  have  left  them  des  Victoires  ;  and,  as  it  was  the  first, 
to  settle  the  sharing  between  them,  we  the  rush  to  it  was  great.  The  column 
should  have  got  on  much  faster  ;  but,  of  people  was  indeed  so  long  that  it 
as  it  was,  we  were  often  forced  to  keep  stretched,  six  or  eight  thick,  almost  a 
the  people  waiting  while  hundreds  of  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  past  the 
heaps  of  varied  provisions,  in  a  trans-  Bourse.  Several  of  us  went  down  on 
portable  condition,  were  prepared  in  the  first  evening  and  found  men  and 
rows.  When  once  that  was  done,  the  women  standing  or  sitting  on  the  pave- 
handing  out  weut  on  very  fast.  At  nrents,  a  few  with  wraps,  many  with- 
each  depot  a  staff  was  installed,  and,  out.  Various  classes  were  represented 
during  the  earlier  days,  the  task  of  giv-  among  them  :  some  looked  not  only 
ing  went  on  uninterruptedly,  even  at  respectable,  but  almost  as  if  they  be¬ 
night.  Paris  knew  within  twenty-four  longed  to  the  lower  middle  strata  ;  the 
hours  that  food  was  to  be  had  for  the  vast  majority,  however,  were  the  poor¬ 
asking,  and  Paris  came  in  crowds  to  est  of  the  poor,  and  seemed  wretchedly 
ask  for  it.  The  crowds,  in  themselves,  unfit,  with  their  tattered  clothes,  to 
supplied  uo  reliable  testimony  of  the  support  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  of  wait- 
existence  of  great  want,  for  they  would  ing  in  the  bitter  air.  It  was  so  dark 
appear  again  to-day,  in  equal  numbers,  (there  was  no  gas,  for  the  reason  that 
if  food  were  once  more  offered  for  noth-  there  was  no  coal  to  make  it  with)  that 
ing ;  but  in  their  aspect  and  their  compo-  we  could  not  see  clearly  ;  but  our  eyes 
sition  there  were  details  which  showed,  had  grown  somewhat  accustomed  to 
in  some  degree  at  least,  that  the  nature  the  gloom,  and  we  were  able,  on  look- 
of  the  occasion  was  special.  Again,  ing  closely,  to  perceive  approximately 
the  food  was,  of  necessity,  distributed  the  features  of  the  people,  and  some- 
haphazard,  and  the  process  in  itself  re-  times  the  expressions  of  their  faces, 
vealed  little  on  the  surface  ;  but  on  the  As  we  peered  into  the  thicknesses  of 
rare  occasions  when  it  was  favorable  to  the  crowd  and  sought  for  revelations 
penetrate  into  it,  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  nature  of  its  elements,  a  lady 
of  the  starvelings,  and  to  discover  the  with  us — Madame  de  V. — happened  to 
personal  causes  wWch  led  them  to  come  notice  a  woman  leaning  wearily  against 
and  beg,  it  assumed  a  totally  different  a  lamp-post.  She  spoke  to  her,  and 
character,  and  became  at  moments  in-  was  told  one  of  the  usual  stories  of  chil- 
tensely  interesting.  dren  starving,  a  drunken  husband,  no 

For  many  days  I  passed  a  consider-  fire,  and  no  food  ;  and  as  she  looked 
able  portion  of  my  time  in  the  depots,  nearer  still,  she  became  aware  that  the 
or  outside  them  talking  to  the  waiting  woman  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
mob,  and  I  heard  a  quantity  of  tales  of  seemed  miserably  weak,  and  was  as- 
suffering,  the  majority  of  which  were,  suredly  in  no  condition  to  pass  a  night 
I  fancy  (judging  from  the  manner  of  on  the  icy  stones.  So,  after  exchang- 
telling,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  state-  ing  a  few  words  with  Colonel  Wort- 
ments),  mainly  imaginary,  while  some  ley,  Madame  de  V.  said  to  the  woman 
few  of  them  were,  I  dare  say,  painfully  in  a  low  voice,  in  order  that  the  others 
true.  I  repeat,  however,  before  narrat-  might  not  hear,  “  I  know  the  English 
ing  stories,  that  I  regarded  the  authen-  people  who  are  distributing  the  food, 
tic  ones  as  exceptions,  and  that  the  and  as  you  are  so  unfit  to  await  your 
famine  provoked  by  the  siege  alone,  turn,  I  have  obtained  permission  from 
and  not  by  general  or  accidental  causes,  them  to  go  into  the  depot  and  to  bring 
was  not  so  serious  as  the  European  you  out  some  provisions.  Wait  at  this 
public  had  supposed.  Other  witnesses  lamp-post  till  I  come  back.”  Then, 
may,  possibly,  hold  a  precisely  contrary  after  taking  a  few  steps  toward  the 
opinion  ;  I  speak  solely  for  mysel/,  depot,  it  occurred  to  Madame  de  V. 
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that  she  had  nothing  in  which  to  carry 
loaves  and  meat ;  so  she  went  back  to 
the  woman  and  whispered  to  her, 
“  Give  me  your  apron  to  bring  it  in.” 
At  this  proposal  the  woman  shrank 
back  suspiciously,  thinking  evidently 
that  it  was  a  mere  trick  to  steal  her 
apron  ;  whereon  Madame  de  V.  went 
on,  with  ready  thought,  “  And  as  I 
shall  need  both  tny  hands  to  hold  the 
corners  of  the  apron,  I  will  ask  you  to 
be  so  kind  as  to  keep  my  mull  for  me 
while  I  am  gone.”  This  paciSed  the 
woman,  for  she  had  sense  enough  to 
recognize  that  a  sable  muff  was  worth 
more  than  a  blue  apron  ;  so  she  untied 
the  strings,  muttering,  “  Well,  I  hope 
it’s  all  right  ;  but  don’t  be  long.” 
Ten  minutes  afterward  Madame  de  V. 
was  back  again  with  as  heavy  a  weight 
as  her  arms  could  carnr,  and  then  a 
new  difficulty  arose.  The  woman  in 
her  eagerness  almost  flung  the  muff  at 
its  owner,  seized  the  bundle  feverishly, 
did  not  stop  to  thank,  and  hurried  off  ; 
but  the  neighbors  in  the  crowd,  observ¬ 
ing  what  had  happened,  claimed  noisily, 
almost  brutally,  the  same  privilege,  de¬ 
claring  that  it  was  a  shame  to  do  for 
one  what  was  not  done  for  all,  and  as¬ 
serting  that  the  woman  had  no  rights 
superior  to  theirs.  As  they  began  to 
grow  threatening,  and  as  there  were  no 
police,  two  or  three  of  us  stood  in  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Madame  de  V.,  while 
others  got  her  away,  pursued  by  abuse, 
into  the  shelter  of  the  depot.  The  in¬ 
cident  was  not  pleasant,  but  it  gave  ns 
the  measure  of  some  of  the  characters 
we  had  to  deal  with,  and  it  supplied 
new  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory 
(which  is  so  wijlely  held)  that  it  is  folly 
to  be  kind.' 

Inside  the  depot  the  sight  was  curi¬ 
ous.  It  was  our  first  experience,  and 
we  all  looked  on  intently.  The  people 
came  in,  singly,  through  one  door,  and 
passed  out  at  another  ;  and,  as  each 
man  or  woman  advanced  suddenly  into 
the  light,  the  astonishing  variety  of 
their  expressions  struck  us  all.  Many 
looked  so  brokenly  fagged  that  their 
faces  had  lost  all  other  meaning  ;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  had  become  uncon¬ 
trollably  excited ;  some  were  savage 
with  ill-temper,  and  some  trembling 
with  joy  ;  some  were  sullen,  and  some 
were  eager  ;  the  eyes  of  some  stared  at 


us  scowlingly  and  defiantly  ;  the  eyes 
of  others  brightened  gluttonously  as 
they  caught  sight  of  the  piles  of  bis¬ 
cuits,  cheeses,  and  hams,  and  the  pack¬ 
ets  of  coffee  and  sugar  ;  some  (a  very 
small  minority)  thanked  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  with  tears  in  their  eyes  ;  others 
grasped  almost  fiercely  the  objects 
handed  to  them,  and  rushed  out  into 
the  darkness  to  begin  munching.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  a  distressing  sight, 
and  I  imagine  that  we  all  went  to  bed 
that  night  with  an  uncomfortable  sen¬ 
sation  in  our  throats. 

On  other  occasions,  in  the  daytime, 
I  was  able  to  look  with  more  scrutiny 
and  more  fruit  at  the  composition  of 
the  waiting  crowd,  and  my  general  im¬ 
pression  was  that  it  was  more  miser¬ 
able,  more  ill-conditioned,  and,  espe¬ 
cially.  more  evil-faced,  than  even  the 
dirtiest  crowds  usually  are.  A  good 
many  persons  in  it  were  relatively  de¬ 
cent  ;  honesty  and  goodness — mixed 
with  anxiety  and  fatigue — could  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  features  of  several  of  its 
members  ;  but  the  general  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  was  one  of  extreme  wretch¬ 
edness  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  it  con¬ 
tained,  here  and  the*’e,  some  of  those 
strangely  awfnl  faces— the  faces  of 
habitual  criminals— which,  when  per¬ 
ceived  suddenly,  almost  choke  those 
who  catch  sight  of  them.  In  some 
Paris  prisons,  and  in  all  Paris  street- 
fightings,  I  had  beheld',  with  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  horror,  an  infamy  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  many  countenances  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  that  imagination  usually 
conceives.  In  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life  such  faces  are  never  to  be  found 
in  Paris  ;  it  is  only  in  jails  and  dur¬ 
ing  revolutions  that  they  can  be  seen  in 
any  numbers  ;  and  it  was  behind  bars 
or  barricades  that  I  had  perceived  them 
so  far.  Yet  there  they  were  in  the 
street,  physiognomies  so  appallingly  de¬ 
praved,  so  befouled  with  degradations 
and  defilements,  so  denaturalized  by 
hideous  appetites,  that  gorillas  would 
have  seemed  angels  of  purity  beside 
them  -physiognomies  that,  without 
actually  staring  at  them,  no  one  could 
have  supposed  possible  in  man.  They 
could  not  be  described  as  animal,  for 
no  animal  is  capable  of  expressing 
such  pollution  or  of  exhibiting  such 
vice ;  they  had  a  meaning  which  hu- 
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manity  alone,  dragged  down  to  its  when  a  day  or  two  had  passed,  find 
deepest  corruption,  can  convey.  Well,  those  considerations  effective.  We  dis- 
in  the  crowds  awaiting  food  those  covered  we  were  there  to  discharge  a 
faces  were  rather  frequently  repre-  duty,  not  to  satisfy  a  curiosity,  and  the 
itented  :  I  saw  them  there  in  the  open  duty  became  ugly.  Never  did  1  per- 
air  for  the  first  time — except  during  a  ceive  so  clearly  the  value  of  curiosity 
revolution.  Of  course,  they  were  not  as  a  stimulant  and  encouragement.  As 
really  abundant ;  but  the  excessiveness  it  faded  away,  that  mob,  which,  at  the 
of  their  horror,  so  infinitely  more  out  beginning,  had  seemed  to  me  so  full  of 
of  place  in  the  brightness  of  sunlight  the  promise  of  passionately  interesting 
than  in  the  darkness  of  prison  or  amid  discoveries,  assumed  more  and  more  its 
the  violence  of  a  riot,  seemed  to  multi-  proper  aspect  of  dirty  misery  and  un¬ 
ply  them,  until,  in  a  waking  night-  instructive  repulsiveness  :  it  told  me 
mare,  1  saw  them  everywhere.  There  nothing,  and  it  smelled  very  nasty, 
they  were,  in  liberty  and  peace,  condi-  And  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself 
tions  which,  till  then,  I  had  never  as-  that  it  lowered  my  idea  of  humanity, 
sociated  with  them  ;  and  they  showed  and  that  it  became  unpleasant  to  me  to 
no  shame.  Their  right  to  the  “  Eng-  recognize  that,  after  all,  I  was  identi- 
lish  gifts”  was  as  real  as  that  of  all  the  cal  with  those  repellent  persons,  and 
others  ;  and  yet  the  others,  even  the  was  differentiated  from  them  solely  by 
most  wretched  of  them,  shrank  in-  the  accident  that  I  had  received  an 
stinctively  away  from  them,  and  left  education  and  they  had  not.  Fortu- 
around  them  a  ring  of  empty  space,  nately  1  had  not  much  time  to  indulge 
But  the  creatures  with  those  faces  did  my  disagreeable  sensations  ;  but  I  men- 
not  perceive  their  solitude — they  did  tion  them  because  they  formed  part  of 
not  even  seek  to  collect  together  and  the  day’s  work,  and  because  they  showed 
support  each  other  :  each  one  of  them  that  some  training  is  needed  (in  many 
stood  apart,  alone  ;  from  each  of  them  cases,  at  all  events)  to  fit  us  to  endure 
seemed  to  exude  a  separate  and  distinct  contact  with  filth  and  unw'holesome- 
atmosphere  of  abomination.  And  as  1  ness.  Those  processions  through  the 
watched  them,  a  friend  whispered  to  depots  were  distinctly  trying,  and,  with 
me,  “  Where  do  those  gentlemen  live  individual  exceptions,  distinctly  tire- 
when  they  are  at  home  ?  I  should  like  some.  Now  that  I  have  sufficiently 
to  know,  so  as  not  to  call  on  them.”  described  their  main  features,  I  can 
The  spectacle  of  the  weary  column  turn  away  from  them,  and  can  begin 
was  so  saddening  that  it  did  not  need  to  talk  of  the  more  attractive  subject  of 
the  additional  impress  of  the  presence  the  individual  exceptions, 
of  those  monsters.  Yet  there  they  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
were,  and  there  was  no  disputing  their  depots  was  installed  in  the  then  unfin- 
title  to  be  there.  The  food  was  for  any-  ished  shop  of  the  Bon  Marche,  which 
body  who  chose  to  ask  for  it :  they  had  been  built  just  before  the  war 
asked.  It  will  be  a  comparative  reliif  broke  out.  The  proprietor  of  the  es- 
tp  my  memory  to  begin  talking  again  tablishment — M.  Aristide  •  Boucicaut, 
about  the  depots.  who  was  an  excellent  man,  as  w'ell  as  a 

Yet  the  scenes  in  them  were  neither  prodigious  linen  draper — had  offered 
varied  nor  agreeable  ;  they  were,  in-  the  use  of  his  great  ground-floor,  with 
deed,  both  monotonous  and  disagree-  a  special  entrance  at  the  angle  opposite 
able,  and,  after  the  first  effect  upon  us  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  where 
had  worn  off,  we  looked  on  at  them  there  was  a  large  open  space.  As  the 
with  weariness  of  spirit.  It  did  net  neighborhood  was  poor  and  populous, 
suffice  to  keep  up  our  attention  to  tell  a  considerable  supply  of  food  was  ac- 
ourselves  that  the  men  were  French  cumulated  there,  in  anticipation  of  a 
electors,  and  therefore  politically  our  large  crowd,  and  public  notice  was 
equals  ;  that  the  women  were  wives  given  of  the  moment  at  which  the  dis¬ 
and  mothers  (or,  at  all  events,  daugh-  tribution  would  commence.  More  than 
ters),  and  our  fellow-beings  ;  and  that  twenty-four  hours  before  the  hour 
all  of  them  deserved  our  sympathy  be-  named  people  began  to  collect  at  the 
cause  they  were  hungry  :  we  did  not,  corners,  and  when  the  morning  came 
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the  entire  space  was  filled  with  a  rest¬ 
less  crowd,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  passed  the  night  there.  There 
must  have  been  ten  thousand  persons 
assembled,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
women.  About  eleven  o’clock  the 
members  of  the  Committee  reached 
the  Bon  Marche,  and  were  joined  by 
several  friends.  The  first  news  given 
to  ns  was  that  the  impatience  oi  the 
mob  was  growing  dangerous,  and,  es¬ 
pecially,  that  the  pressure  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  was  so  violent  that,  if  it  could  not 
be  relieved,  there  would  inevitably  be 
accidents.  Unfortunately,  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  distribution  were  not  com¬ 
plete  :  another  hour  was  needed  before 
a  sufficient  number  *of  portions  could 
be  got  ready,  and  the  question  was  how 
to  hold  the  people  steady  in  the  inter¬ 
val.  Some  of  us  went  to  the  window 
on  the  first  floor  and  looked  out.  It 
was  an  ugly  and  a  painful  sight.  The 
instant  we  appeared,  thousands  of  white 
faces,  some  furious,  some  beseeching, 
turned  up  to  us,  and  cries  arose  that 
we  were  deceiving  them,  that  the  hour 
was  past,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  let 
in.  Screams  of  terrified,  half-stifled 
women  rang  through  the  air,  as  the 
mob  swayed  and  surged.  There  were 
half-a  dozen  of  us  at  that  window,  star¬ 
ing  at  the  sight,  but  the  only  two  that 
I  remember  were  Laurence  Oliphant 
and  Mr.  Landells,  the  artist  of  the 
“  Illustrated  London  News  there 
were  two  or  three  of  the  Embassy  as 
well,.but  I  forget  which  of  them.  We 
shouted  to  the  people,  entreating  them 
to  stand  still,  and  promising  that  the 
door  should  be  opened  the  instant  we 
were  ready  ;  but  they  could  not  hear 
for  the  noise  they  were  making,  and  we 
grew  more  and  more  certain  that  some 
of  them  would  be  crushed  if  we  could 
find  no  means  of  making  them  stand 
back.  While  we  were  hesitating  what 
to  do,  we  saw  that  a  woman  had  fallen 
beneath  the  window  and  was  being 
trampled  on.  Thereon  wo  all  ran  anx¬ 
iously  down-stairs  ;  M.  Boucicaut  man¬ 
aged  to  force  open  the  upper  half  of 
the  iron  shutter  of  the  ground-floor 
corner  window,  and  he  and  I  scram¬ 
bled  on  to  the  top  of  some  empty  cases, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  look  out  above  the 
mob  and  try  to  save  the  woman.  Di¬ 
rectly  we  put  our  heads  out,  some  eight 


feet  from  the  ground,  we  beheld  just 
under  us,  between  the  people,  portions 
of  what  looked  like  a  bundle  of  rags 
mixed  with  arms  and  legs,  the  others 
stamping  on  it  from  sheer  impossibiliu 
of  resisting  the  thrust  from  behind.  It 
was  sickening  to  see  the  poor  creature 
killed  under  our  eyes  in  that  way,  and 
we  roared  out  supplications  to  the  mob 
to  spare  her  and  to  hold  back,  if  only 
for  an  instant,  while  she  was  lifted  out. 
In  some  strange  way,  by  a  fierce  effort 
of  the  front  ranks,  there  came  two  sec¬ 
onds  of  recoil ;  three  other  women  got 
space  enough  to  stoop  and  to  pick  up 
the  lamentable  bundle,  and,  stretching 
out  our  arms  till  we  nearly  fell  out  of 
the  window  ourselves,  we  managed  to 
get  hold  of  it  and  to  bring  it  up  to  our 
level,  the  nearer  portions  of  the  crowd 
cheering  as  we  got  it  in.  A  moment 
later  we  were  on  the  floor  with  our  bur¬ 
den,  and  laid  it  on  a  counter.  It  was 
a  youngish  woman,  white,  insensible, 
bleeding  from  small  cuts,  covered  with 
dirt,  her  clothes  in  pieces.  We  bathed 
her  face  and  hands,  and,  after  a  while, 
got  her  round,  so  far  at  least  that  she 
could  begin  to  speak  a  little.  At  first 
she  was  only  dimly  conscious,  and  very 
breathless,  and  seemed  bewildered  with 
terror ;  but  by  degrees  she  became 
calm,  gained  a  little  strength,  and  told 
us  she  had  passed  thirty  hours  standing 
at  that  corner,  had  felt  the  pressure 
radually  increasing,  and,  suddenly, 
ad  known  no  more.  We  gave  her  cold 
beef-tea  (the  only  liquid  food  we  had), 
with  bread  soaked  in  it,  and,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  stand,  got  up  a  little 
subscription  for  her  among  ourselves, 
filled  a  basket  with  various  food,  and 
when,  after  an  hour  of  rest,  she  had 
grown  comparatively  strong,  sent  her 
on  her  way  by  another  door. 

By  the  time  she  was  gone  everything 
was  at  last  ready,  and  the  door  was 
opened.  The  first  rush  rather  over¬ 
powered  os  :  the  pushing  was  violent ; 
the  weaker  were  thrown  down  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  people  behaved  well, 
and  waited  for  their  turn  without  too 
much  complaint. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  woman  we  dragged  in,  for  the 
reason  that  it  supplies  an  example  of  a 
really  bad  case  brought  about  by  the 
siege  alone,  and  shows  exactly  what  was 
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the  nature  and  the  course  of  the  siege 
distress,  when  that  distress  was  real. 
I  felt,  instinctively,  a  sort  of  personal 
responsibility  about  that  woman,  and 
had  a  vague  impression  that,  as  I  had 
helped  somewhat  to  save  her  life,  I 
ought  not  to  stop  there,  but  was  bound 
to  go  on  and  to  try  to  discover  what 
her  needs  were,  and  whether  anything 
practical  could  be  done  for  her.  I  had 
asked  for  her  address,  privately,  when 
nobody  was  near,  and  next  morning, 
without  telling  any  one  of  my  inten¬ 
tion,  I  went  to  her.  On  my  way  I  was 
oppressed  by  a  peculiar  sensation  of 
awKwardness,  almost  indeed  of  shame, 
such  as  is  experienced,  I  have  been 
told,  by  most  people  when  they  at¬ 
tempt  for  the  first  time  to  perform 
“good  works.”  I  certainly  had  never 
done  a  “  good  work”  in  my  life,  and  I 
well  remember  how  nervously  1  hoped 
that  nobody  would  suspect  me,  and  that 
1  should  not  be  found  out.  I  can  talk 
about  it  tranquilly  now,  but  at  the  time 
I  felt  like  a  culprit  on  the  point  of 
being  arrested.  The  woman  lived  in 
the  Kue  St.  Jacques,  on  a  fifth  fioor, 
in  a  poor  but  decent  house.  When  I 
got  up  to  her  door  my  feeling  of  timid¬ 
ity  and  clumsiness  increased.  I  felt 
stupidly  bashful,  reproached  myself  for 
coming  at  all,  and  was  duly  tempted  to 
go  away.  I  recollect  that  I  found  con¬ 
solation  solely  in  the  fact  that  no  one 
met  me  on  the  stairs.  I  stood  for  a 
moment  at  the  bell  (1  can  see  it  still  : 
it  was  a  little  brass  chain,  with  a 
chamois-foot  hanging  at  the  end),  and, 
finally,  rang  it  with  a  somewhat  con¬ 
vulsive  effort.  The  situation  was  so 
new  to  me  that  all  the  details  are  im¬ 
pressed  on  ray  memory.  No  one  came, 
but  I  heard  a  faint  cry  of  “  Entrez,” 
and  I  opened  the  door.  In  a  large  but 
almost  empty  room  my  acquaintance  of 
the  day  before  was  lying  on  a  bed.  She 
blushed  violently,  rose  hastily,  and  be¬ 
an  to  excuse  herself,  saying  that  she 
ad  supposed  it  was  the  concierge.  She 
was  evidently  extremely  uncomfortable, 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  she  was  half 
BO  uneasy  as  I  was.  1  had  prepared  a 
speech,  but  it  faded  out  of  my  head, 
and  all  I  could  do  was  to  beg  her  to 
forgive  me  for  coming,  and  to  pretend 
that  I  wanted  to  know  how  she  was  ; 
and  then,  abruptly — rather  roughly,  I 


fear — I  asked  her  to  t**ll  me  the  details 
of  her  life  during  the  siege.  She 
seemed  surprised  at  my  request,  and 
unwilling  to  comply  with  it ;  but  by 
degrees,  in  a  disorderly  fashion,  she  did 
confess  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Here 
is  the  substance  of  the  story  I  got  out 
of  her. 

She  had  been  an  artificial- tlower- 
maker,  with  abnndant  occupation.  She 
had  indeed  developed  such  a  particular 
capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  tea- 
roses,  that  she  had  obtained  for  the  two 
preceding  years  almost  the  exclusive 
supply  of  three  of  the  large  shops,  em¬ 
ployed  two  girls  to  help  her,  and  earned 
the  high  average  profit  of  ten  francs 
a-day.  Being  a  thrifty  woman,  she 
laid  by  money,  and  had  bought  four 
debentures  of  the  Northern  railway, 
which  brought  her  in  an  income  of 
more  than  two  guineas  a-year — “  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  fortune,”  as  she  observed, 
with  a  faint  smile.  When  the  war 
broke  out  she  did  not  realize  its  mean¬ 
ing  ;  she  supposed  it  would  be  over  in 
a  few  weeks,  and,  as  she  had  two  hun¬ 
dred  francs  in  a  corner  of  a  drawer, 
felt  quite  safe  about  money,  even  if  her 
work  remained  stopped  for  a  while. 
But  prices  went  up  so  fast  and  so  high 
that  the  two  hundred  francs  were  gone 
in  a  month.  Then  she  began  to  sell 
the  railway  debentures  at  a  great  loss, 
and  this  product  disappeared  also  very 
fast.  So  by  the  end  of  the  second 
month  she  had  to  turn  her  clothes  and 
furniture  into  such  cash  as  they  would 
fetch,  and  at  last,  in  December,  she 
found  herself  entirely  destitute,  with 
scarcely  anything  left  except  her  bed 
and  the  gown  and  shawl  she  wore. 
Happily,  as  the  payment  of  rent  had 
been  suspended  by  the  Government  at 
the  commencement  of  the  siege,  the 
landlord  could  not  turn  her  out  for  de¬ 
fault,  and  she  was  able  for  the  moment 
to  remain  in  her  room.  Then  came 
the  worst  part  of  all — the  waiting,  for 
hours  a  day  in  bitter  cold,  at  the  baker’s 
door  for  her  pittance  of  black  tallowy 
bread  that  made  her  ill.  A  cough  be¬ 
gan  ;  she  grew  weak  ;  and  when  at  last 
the  investment  was  over,  she,  was  ex¬ 
hausted  in  body,  in  mind,  and  in 
purse,  and  was,  furthermore,  haunted 
by  the  terror  that  in  a  short  time  the 
protection  about  rent  would  come  to 
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an  end,  that  her  arrears  would  be  due, 
and  that  she  would  be  turued  into  the 
street.  Then  she  heard  that  foo'd  (not 
the  nastiness  of  the  siege,  but  real  white 
bread  !)  was  going  to  be  given  away  for 
nothing  at  the  Bon  Marche,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  first  to  take  a  place  at 
that  corner  door. 

She  told  me  all  this  very  disjointed- 
Ij,  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  and 
of  evident  dislike  to  talk  about  herself 
to  a  stranger,  but  with  an  air  of  truth 
that  convinced  me.  I  learned  from 
her  also  that  she  was  known  to  one  of 
the  curates  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jacques 
(111  Haut  Pas,  so,  on  leaving  her,  1  went 
straight  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he 
could  tell  me  about  her.  He  happened 
to  be  a  very  noble  specimen  of  a  priest, 
full  of  practical  common-sense,  and  of 
infinite  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of 
suffering.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  woman 
for  some  years,  and  that  her  story  was 
perfectly  exact  so  far  as  it  went,  but 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  more  behind. 
First,  that  she  had  a  drag  upon  her  in 
the  shape  of  a  paralyzed  old  aunt,  who 
was  finishing  her  days  somewhere  in 
Auvergne,  and  to  whom  she  had  paid 
a  pension  of  a  franc  a-day.  Secondly, 
that,  although  she  managed  to  lay  by 
money,  she  had  always  some  to  give  to 
those  who  were  poorer  than  herself, 
and  that,  during  the  siege,  she  had 
shared  her  savings  and  the  product  of 
her  sales  with  any  one  who  needed  help. 
Thirdly,  that  her  health  had  become  so 
weakened,  and  the  moral  impressicn 
on  her  of  the  events  that  had  passed 
around  her  had  been  so  damaging,  that 
he  feared  she  would  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recovering  strength,  and  that 
he  was  trying  to  get  money  from  char¬ 
itable  persons  in  order  to  send  her  (and 
others)  to  the  seaside,  for  change  and 
rest. 

lie  told  me  also  a  good  deal  of  detail 
about  the  sutferings  of  which  he  had 
been  a  spectator  during  the  siege,  and 
added  strength  to  the  impression  I  had 
already  begun  to  form,  that  there  had 
been  no  general  starvation.  He  told 
me,  of  course,  of  many  people  who 
were,  more  or  less,  in  want,  and  asked 
me  to  take  a  list'  of  women  to  whom 
food  could  be  given  privately,  with  the 
certainty  that  it  was  both  needed  and 


deserved  ;  and  then,  when  T  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the 
necessities  around  him,  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  anything  from  me,  saying  that  the 
English  had  done  quite  enough  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  food  gifts. 

By  the  time  our  conversation  came 
to  an  end,  I  had  pretty  nearly  got  over 
my  sheepishness,  and  was  beginning, 
with  the  sudden  ardor  of  a  neophyte, 
to  be  immensely  interested  in  “  good 
works,”  which,  like  many  others,  I 
had  regarded  until  then  from  the  top 
of  my  indifference.  So,  in  my  new 
enthusiasm,  I  went  back  to  the  Hotel 
Chatham,  told  Oliphant  in  secrecy  the 
story  of  my  morning’s  work,  and  con¬ 
sulted  him  as  to  what  we  should  do 
about  the  woman.  We  devised  a  beau¬ 
tifully  constructed  little  plan,  quite 
within  our  small  powers  of  realization, 
and  of  the  invention  of  which  we  felt 
very  proud  ;  but,  alas  !  we  were  unable 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  poor 
creature  became  too  ill  to  leave  Paris  ; 
she  dragged  on  through  the  Commune, 
and  died  of  exhaustion  in  July.  At  all 
events  her  latter  days  were  calm,  and 
not  poisoned  by  money  worries.  We 
two,  with  a  group  of -her  own  friends 
and  that  good  priest,  saw  the  last  of 
her  in  the  Montmartre  Cemetery. 
Often  did  Oliphant  aftd  I  talk  of  her 
afterward,  for  we  remembered  her  as  a 
patient,  brave,  good  woman.  Yet 
neither  of  us  ever  told  her  story  : 
somehow  we  both  shrank  from  speak¬ 
ing  of  it.  Now,  however,  that  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  has  passed,  1  think  I 
may  venture,  with  deep  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  poor  flower-maker,  to 
put  the  tale  in  here,  because,  as  I  have 
already  said,  it  supplies  a  reliable  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  worst  consequences  of 
the  siege. 

The  experience  of  a  few  days,  and 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  demands 
for  private  assistance,  irrespective  of 
the  public  distributions  at  the  depots, 
decided  Colonel  Wortley  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  open  a  special  store  for  the 
issue  of  provisions  by  ticket,  so  as  to 
free  the  better  class  of  poor  from  the 
strain  and  shame  of  waiting  in  the 
streets.  A  convenient  place  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  purpose  in  a  quiet  cor¬ 
ner  near  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes, 
and  1  suspect  that  much  more  real 
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good  was  done  there,  and  more  true 
suffering  soothed,  than  by  all  the  in¬ 
discriminate  public  givings.  It  was, 
of  course,  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
information  about  the  people  who  went 
there,  for  in  most  cases  the  tickets  were 
placed  by  other  persons,  and  we  had 
no  more  means  of  following  out  the 
work  we  were  doing  than  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  universal  distributions  ;  but  1  was 
able  occasionally  to  lift  up  a  corner  of 
the  veil,  and  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what 
was  passing  underneath. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  this  category 
about  which  I  managed  to  collect  in¬ 
formation  were  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  are  not  worth  describing  :  clerks 
and  employh  of  all  sorts,  and  high  class 
workmen  and  workwomen,  had  found 
their  pay  stopped,  had  exhausted  their 
slender  resources,  and  had  struggled 
with  the  usual  difficulties.  In  a  few 
instances,  howevef,  the  circumstances 
were  special  and  grave,  only  I  was  rare¬ 
ly  able  to  learn  the  whole  truth,  so  as 
to  have  an  entire  story  before  me,  and 
can  therefore  say  nothing  interesting 
about  the  majority  of  them.  So  far  as 
I  can  recollect,  there  were  but  two  of 
which,  by  accident,  1  heard  full  de¬ 
tails,  and  which  were  sufficiently  out¬ 
side  the  ordinary  types  of  distress  for 
it  to  be  worth  while  to  tell  them  here. 

The  first  concerned  a  retired  artillery 
officer,  with  a  wife,  a  son,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  lived  together  in  a  little  apart¬ 
ment  near  the  Place  de  I’Europe. 
Until  the  war  came  they  got  on  fairly 
well :  they  were  very  poor,  but  they 
managed  to  subsist  without  running 
into  debt ;  the  father  gave  lessons  in 
mathematics,  the  son  was  clerk  in  a 
bank,  the  daughter  taught  the  piano. 
The  siege  stopped  their  various  in¬ 
comes  :  the  father’s  little  pension  con¬ 
tinued,  perhaps,  to  be  paid  to  him,  but 
of  that  1  am  not  certain  ;  all  the  rest 
disappeared.  The  father,  old  and  fee¬ 
ble  as  he  was,  offered  his  services  on 
the  ramparts  ;  but  on  the  second  day, 
in  getting  a  gun  into  an  embrasure,  his 
leg  was  broken  in  two  places,  and  he 
was  carried  to  a  hospital,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  the  capitulation.  The 
son  became  a  National  Guard,  and 
rarely  showed  himself  to  his  mother 
and  sister,  who,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  investment,  found  them¬ 


selves  alone.  In  their  case,  as  in  go 
many  others,  it  was  on  the  women  that 
the  burden  fell.  The  daughter  got  into 
an  ambulance  as  nurse  ;  but  she  was  a 
weakly  creature,  of  little  courage,  with 
susceptible  nerves,  and  when  some 
wounded  men  were  brought  in  after 
the  first  skirmish,  she  had  a  hysterical 
attack,  and  was  turned  out  by  the  doc¬ 
tors.  The  mother,  who  also  was  a 
weak  woman,  became  utterly  upset  by 
her  misfortunes,  reproached  the  daugh¬ 
ter  with  her  uselessness,  and  a  quarrel 
ensued,  whereon  the  daughter  ran  out 
and  threw  herself  into  the  Seine.  At 
this  point  of  the  tale  iiyr  information 
became  incomplete,  and  I  did  not  learn 
how  the  girl  was  saved  ;  but  saved  she 
was,  and  was  taken  in  somewhere  by 
some  one  :  so  her  mother,  hearing  no 
more  of  her,  and  believing  her  to  be 
dead,  lost  the  little  reason  she  had,  and 
was  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  daughter  reappeared  at 
her  home,  found  it  empty,  and  was  told 
her  mother  was  insane.  Thereon  she 
too  grew  demented,  and,  returning  to 
the  river,  drowned  herself  for  good. 
Soon  afterward  the  son  disappeared, 
and  it  was  never  known  what  became 
of  him.  So,  when  the  father  came  out 
of  hospital,  at  the  beginning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  he  found  his  wife  mad,  his  daugh¬ 
ter  dead,  and  his  son  missing.  The 

floor  man’s  sorrow  was  terrible,  and  as 
le  had  no  means  of  subsistence,  his 
material  distress  also  was  extreme. 
Happily,  when  he  was  absolutely  with¬ 
out  food,  his  case  became  known  to 
some  one  who  was  in  communication 
with  the  English  committee  ;  tickets 
were  obtained  for  him,  and  so  long  as 
the  distribution  continued  (that  is  to 
say,  till  about  the  end  of  February,  1 
think),  he  received  a  daily  allowance. 
1  heard  the  story  from  one  of  the  men 
employed  at  the  private  depot,  and  he 
informed  me  some  months  later  that 
the  poor  man  had  been  removed  into 
the  country  by  kind  people,  and  that 
he  was  to  live  on  his  pension,  such  as 
it  was.  But  he  was  alone  ;  his  home 
and  family  were  gone.  Decidedly  the 
siege  had  been  bard  upon  him. 

In  the  second  case  a  designer  in  a 
manufactory  of  bronze  figures,  a  man 
who  counted  rather  as  an  artist  than 
an  artisan,  and  who  earned  easily  from 
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seventy  to  a  hundred  francs  a  week  (but 
who  had  lived  largely  and  had  laid  by 
nothing),  lost  his  eyes  six  months  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  by  an  accident  in  casting 
a  statue,  and  became  incapable  of  earn¬ 
ing  his  bread.  His  wife  was  dead,  but 
he  had  two  eons  and  a  daughter,  all 
good  workers  and  doing  well,  and  they 
undertook  to  pay  him,  between  them, 
an  allowance  of  three  francs  a  day  until 
he  could  be  got  into  the  Blind  Asylum. 
When  the  siege  came  on,  the  sons  en¬ 
tered  the  National  Guard,  and  one  of 
them  was  killed — though  seemingly 
out  of  range — by  a  lost  bullet  in  the 
first  skirmish.  As  the  other  son  had 
no  longer  any  income  other  than  his 
pay  as  a  temporary  soldier,  and  as  the 
daughter — who,  being  tall  and  slight, 
had  been  a  lay-figure  for  the  exhibition 
of  mantles  and  fashions  in  the  rooms 
of  one  of  the  great  dressmakers — had 
of  course  lost  her  place  hy  the  closing 
of  the  establishment,  the  father  and 
daughter  were  left,  from  September, 
without  means  of  subsistence.  For  a 
time,  nevertheless,  they  managed  to 
exist :  their  former  •  employers  gave 
them  small  sums  ;  other  people  helped 
them  somewhat ;  and  during  the  nrst 
few  weeks  they  scraped  on.  But  by 
the  end  of  October  these  aids  came  to 
an  end,  and  they  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  destitution.  Furthermore, 
the  daughter  fell  ill ;  and  to  make  the 
situation  still  worse,  the  surviving  son, 
who  until  then  had  been  a  steady  fel¬ 
low,  took  to  drink,  like  so  many  others 
during  the  siege-time,  and  instead  of 
being  a  help,  became  an  additional 
source  of  affliction  to  the  two  poor  peo¬ 
ple.  As  none  of  them  had  any  religion, 
they  had  never  made  acquaintance  with 
the  clergy  of  their  parish,  and  could 
not  apply  to  them  for  assistance.  At 
last  they  were  reduced  to  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  putting  down  their  names  at 
the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance  at  the 
mairie  of  their  arrondissement — and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
pride  of  most  of  the  skilled  workmen 
of  Paris,  and  with  the  horror  they  have 
of  public  charity,  will  know  that  they 
must  indeed  have  been  in  deep  distress 
to  have  resigned  themselves  to  that 
step.  Between  hunger,  anxiety,  and 
shame,  the  daughter  (who  had  been  a 
very  smart,  almost  elegant,  young 


woman,  discharging  in  perfection  her 
function  of  wearing  clothes  so  skil¬ 
fully  as  to  tempt  buyers  with  them)  fell 
into  a  condition  of  nervous  prostration, 
which,  at  last,  rendered  her  incapable 
of  walking.  And  there  they  were,  the 
blind  father  and  the  shattered  daugh¬ 
ter,  alone  in  their  two  rooms,  from 
which,  happily,  as  I  have  already  ex¬ 
plained,  they  could  not  be  turned  out 
while  the  siege  lasted — ^^waiting  for 
death  to  put  an  end  to  their  distress. 
About  the  same  time,  tfie  second  son, 
weakened  by  intoxication,  caught  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  and  died.  Suddenly,  un¬ 
expected  aid  appeared.  A  girl,  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  same  dress¬ 
maker  as  the  daughter,  had  been  shel¬ 
tered  by  a  fairly  rich  old  lady,  to  whom 
her  mother  had  been  maid,  and  who, 
having  a  generous  heart,  was  looking 
about  for  deserving  people  to  assist. 
The  girl  bethought  herself  of  the 
“  tryer-on,”  of  whose  deplorable  situa¬ 
tion  she  was  vaguely  aware,  and  went 
to  look  for  her.  She  found  her,  and 
told  her  story  to  the  old  lady,  who  went 
at  once  to  see  her,  and  undertook  to 
provide  for  her.  A  period  of  relief  fol¬ 
lowed  :  food,  fire,  and  ipedicines  were 
supplied  to  them,  and  they  began  to 
look  with  some  hope  to  the  future. 
But  in  December  the  old  lady  got  a 
chill,  and  died  in  three  days  ;  whereon 
the  situation  of  the  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter  became  even  worse  than  before,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fierce  cold,  against  which 
they  could  not  battle.  The  other  girl 
(who  continued  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
relatives  of  the  old  lady)  behaved  well, 
shared  with  the  two  the  little  she  had, 
went  to  the  baker  for  their  bread  allow¬ 
ance,  and  kept  them  both  just  alive  till 
the  capitulation.  Then  came  the  pub¬ 
lic  announcement  of  the  English 
gifts,”  whereon  some  of  my  friends, 
knowing  that  I  was  concerned -in  the 
distribution,  came  or  wrote  to  me  rec¬ 
ommending  cases.  At  first  1  tried  to 
make  some  examination  for  myself,  but 
very  soon  I  was  beaten  by  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  demands,  and,  after  consult¬ 
ing  Colonel  Wortlev,  told  my  friends 
they  must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
their  suggestions,  and  placed  tickets  at 
their  disposal.  In  this  way  1  was  asked 
for  help  for  the  father  and  daughter  by 
a  connection,  as  I  discovered  afterward, 
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of  the  deceased  old  lady,  to  whom  the 
other  girl  had  spoken  about  them.  One 
morning  I  was  in  the  private-distribu¬ 
tion  depot,  looking  on,  when  that  very 
girl  came  in.  1  spoke  to  her,  asked 
whether  she  was  there  for  herself  or  for 
others,  and  got  from  her  in  minute 
details  (rather  too  minute  indeed,  for 
she  was  an  hour  over  them)  the  story  1 
have  just  told.  I  did  not  visit  the  poor 
people,  for  by  that  time  I  had  too  much 
to  do,  and  also  was  growing  a  little 
hardened  ;  but  I  inquired  often  about 
them  during  two  or  three  years  from 
the  friend  who  had  first  spoken  of 
them  to  me,  and  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  father  was  alive,  and  that  the 
daughter  (who  was  maintaining  him) 
had  returned  to  her  place,  where  she 
continued  to  be  as  elegant  as  before, 
and  displayed  the  apparel  she  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  put  on  with  a  seductively 
languid  new  grace,  which  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  owe  to  her  sufieiings  during  the 
siege,  and  which  the  others  envied.  I 
thought  sometimes  of  going  to  look  at 
her  ;  but  my  curiosity  seemed  to  me 
somewhat  indiscreet,  and,  besides,  I 
fancied  that  to  behold  her  all  over 
satin  and  lace  might  damage  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  my  sympathy  with  her  sad 
story. 

The  case  was  illustrative.  .The 
blindness  of  the  father  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  war  ;  but  the  deaths  of  the 
two  sons  were  due  to  it,  one  directly, 
the  other  indirectly,  and  the  miseries 
of  the  daughter  were  caused  by  it  alone. 
A  better  example  could  scarcely  be 
found  of  mischief  brought  about  by 
the  siege  ;  yet  here  again  the  damage 
did  not  assume  entirely  the  shape  of 
starvation — want  of  food  certainly 
played  a  part  in  it,  but  the  deaths  of 
the  brothers  were  not  caused  by  fam¬ 
ine,  and  both  the  father  and  daughter 
lived  on  and  got  well. 

And  there  ends  my  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  remarkable  sorrows  resulting 
from  the  investment.  1  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  look  somewhat  behind  the 
scenes  ;  1  w^  exceptionally  placed,  as 
a  member  of  the  English  Committee, 
for  hearing  of  particularly  bad  exam¬ 
ples  ;  I  listened  to  the  talk  and  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  large  number  of  persons, 
with  many  priests  among  them— and 
yet  1  cannot  call  to  mind  any  other 


very  distressing  examples.  I  heard,  of 
course,  in  general  terms,  of  many 
more  ;  but  I  had  no  means  of  testing 
them,  and  therefore,  though  I  in  no 
way  pretend  that  there  were  not  hun¬ 
dreds  quite  as  sad  as  the  few  I  have 
narrated,  I  hold  nevertheless  to  the 
conviction  that  the  siege  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  anything  approaching  to  the  star¬ 
vation  that  was  gratuitously  attributed 
to  it.  If  evidence  cannot  be  found 
when  it  is  carefully  sought  for  (and  I 
did  seek  it  carefully),  it  does  not  seem 
unjust  to  infer  that  it  scarcely  existed 
in  any  abundance.  The  effect  of  the 
siege  was,  as  I  have  said  and  shown,  to 
kindle  much  disease  and  much  moral 
and  physical  distress  :  its  consequences, 
for  years  afterward,  showed  themselves 
in  many  cases  of  enfeebled  health  and 
of  damaged  constitutions  ;  but  those 
consequences  were  generated,  I  believe, 
by  cold,  by  anxiety,  by  gloomy  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  by  unwholesome  nour¬ 
ishment,  far  more  than  by  positive  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  food  whatever.  If  the 
siege  had  occurred  in  the  summer,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  winter,  the  larger  part  of 
those  consequences  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  have  come  about  at  all. 

I  am  therefore  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  the  “  English  gifts”  did  all 
the  good  that  was  intended  and  expect¬ 
ed  by  their  promoters.  That  they  did 
some  good  is  certain  ;  that  they  en¬ 
abled  a  good  many  people  to  make  the 
first  fair  meal  they  had  eaten  for  a  long 
while,  is  equally 'certain  ;  that,  here 
and  there,  in  a  few  cases,  they  supplied 
food  just  at  the  last  moment,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  unobtainable  elsewhere, 
is,  I  think,  proved  by  the  stories  I  have 
told  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  general  ab¬ 
solute  starvation,  their  influence  went 
no  further.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to 
every  one  concerned  to  feel  that  those 
results  were  attained  ;  but  the  hope  was 
to  do  much  more,  and  more  was  not 
done,  for  the  decisive  reason  that  it 
was  not  there  to  do. 

Furthermore,  though  it  pleased  the 
English  to  send  the  food,  I  doubt 
strongly  that  it  pleased  the  French  to 
receive  it.  The  circumstances  were 
delicate  :  the  French  were  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  most  naturally,  in  a  condition 
of  nerve  tension,  of  rage,  of  humilia¬ 
tion,  which  led  them  to  look  at  every- 
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thing  with  a  fiercely  embittered  eye  ; 
and  a  gooimany  of  them  imagined,  in 
their  rankling  susceptibility,  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  England  was  to  humiliate  them 
rather  than  to  assist  them.  And,  honest¬ 
ly,  considering  what  their  state  of  mind 
was  at  the  time  ;  considering  that  they 
were  Avrithing  under  defeat  and  pain  ; 
considering  how  unprepared  they  had 
been,  both  by  their  national  character 
and  by  the  previous  conditions  of  their 
national  life,  to  stand  up  under  the  fear¬ 
ful  blow  that  fell  upon  them — I  admit 
that  they  had  much  excuse  for  their 
impression.  The  question  was  not 
whether  the  impression  itself  was  true 
or  false,  but  whether  those  who  formed 
it  were  led  to  it  by  what  appeared  to 
them,  in  their  excitement,  to  be  a  rea¬ 


sonable  feeling.  Their  irritation  was 
such  that,  in  many  cases,  it  was  almost 
unsafe  for  a  foreigner  to  speak  to  them. 
That  irritation  was,  if  not  justifiable, 
at  all  events  comprehensible,  and  it  in¬ 
fluenced  every  thought  they  had.  Even 
long  afterward  I  heard  the  “  English 
gifts’*  referred  to  with  resentment. 
The  Government  of  the  period  pro¬ 
fessed,  officially,  to  be  very  grateful, 
and  to  be  much  touched  by  the  sympa¬ 
thy  exhibited  by  England ;  and  of 
course  the  people  who  got  the  food 
were  glad  to  profit  by  it :  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
disliked  our  interference,  and  would 
have  preferred  to  see  us  “  stop  in  our 
island.  ’  ’ — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


SPRING  IN  NEW  YORK. 
BY  WALTER  FIRTH. 


—Spring  is  in  New  York 
streets  ;  the  buds  are  breaking  over 
the  asphalt  of  Madison  Square  ;  they 
are  planting  pansies  in  front  of  the 
hotels  and  clubs.  The  turf  in  Central 
Park  begins  to  look  rich  and  green. 
The  thin,  gray-haired  lady  who  sits  at 
the  window  opposite  my  rooms  in  East 
Thirty-second  Street,  reading  the  pa¬ 
per,  pulls  down  the  blind  to  keep  out 
the  broad  hot  sun.  The  sky  is  of  a 
deep  and  cloudless  blue.  Below,  on 
the  sidewalk,  a  reedy  old  organ,  cased 
in  discolored  baize,  pipes  the  operatic 
selections  of  a  worn-out  querulous 
tenor.  A  man  with  a  barrow-full  of 
flowers  (fine  flowers,  arum  lilies  and 
azaleas)  overbawls  another  hoarse  wan¬ 
dering  merchant  with  his  “  sweet 
Florida  oranges.” 

Ilow  golden  the  fruit  looks  in  the 
sunlight,  against  the  dark  gray  as¬ 
phalt  ;  how  fresh  and  brilliant  the 
flowers  !  I  feel  a  sudden  longing  for 
oranges ;  I  send  down  twenty-five 
cents ;  I  can’t  rest  till  I  have  a  pyra¬ 
mid  of  them  on  my  mantelpiece.  The 
dressmaker’s  little  apprentice  from  the 
basement  (I  am  lodging  over  a  fashion¬ 
able  dressmaker’s)  returns  with  a  basket 
half  full.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  pick  of  the  barrow  ;  they  are  some¬ 


what  tough  and  speckly.  But  the  eyes 
of  the  little  apprentice  are  luminous 
under  her  straight  brow,  her  hair  curls 
as  the  gadding  vine  round  her  small, 
serious  face  ;  she  looks  like  thegrisette 
turned  Puritan  maiden.  She  is  nineteen 
ears  old,  and  her  name  is  Nanny.  Her 
and  is  so  small  it  can  scarcely  grasp 
the  orange  she  graciously  accepts  for 
her  trouble.  She  smiles,  and  her  teeth 
are  of  the  most  dazzling,  blinding 
white.  1  cannot  help  it ;  1  regard  her 
with  the  most  immense,  heart-breaking 
tenderness.  “  What  a  shame,”  I  say 
to  myself,  ”  to  send  a  sweet  child  like 
that  out  into  the  cruel  hard  streets  to 
buy  oranges  for  an  Englishman.”  She 
has  gone,  and  only  the  oranges  remain 
in  a  tumbled  heap  on  my  table.  I 
feel  depressed  and  homesick.  Oh, 
spring,  primavera,  printemps,  fruh- 
ling  ! 

Hound  the  corner,  past  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Club  (where  the  New  York 
jeunesse  dor^  stand  in  the  bay  win¬ 
dow  with  their  hats  on,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  they  are  looking  like 
”  White’s”  in  St.  James’s  Street) 
stretches  Fifth  Avenue.  Fifth  Avenue 
is  the  fashionable  thoroughfare  ;  it  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Edgware  Road,  New 
Street,  Birmingham,  and  the  Champs 
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Eljsees.  The  pavement  is  primitive 
and  abominable  ;  with,  along  the  edge, 
the  lingering  stamps  of  trees  tliat  have 
recently  been  cut  down.  When  it 
rains  the  water  collects  on  the  side¬ 
walks  in  pools  that  rise  over  your  an¬ 
kle  ;  the  stone  blocks  in  the  road  are 
of  the  old  rattling  Oxford  Street  oblong 
pattern.  It  is  the  boast  of  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue  to  bo  free  of  tram,  cable-car,  and 
elevated  railway  ;  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  twelve  or  thirteen  avenues  that  is 
so  free.  The  fashionables  keep  them 
out,  as  the  gas  was  kept  out  of  Gros- 
venor  Square.  The  only  public  con¬ 
veyance  that  runs  in  the  Avenue,  from 
Washington  Square  to  Central  Park, 
about  two  miles,  is  a  broken-down 
stage,  drawn  by  four  spavined,  tired, 
hairy,  old  horses.  You  see  it  crawling 
along  full  of  well-dressed  people,  among 
the  cabs  and  coupes  and  smart  car¬ 
riages,  and  it  looks  like  nothing  so 
much  as  Buffalo  Bill’s  Dead  wood  coach 
from  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition.  In 
it,  only  last  week,  and  about  a  mile 
from  where  I  write,  a  lady  was  “  held 
up”  by  a  man  with  a  pistol  at  half- 
ast  eleven  in  the  morning.  He  took 
er  purse,  and  so  far  as  I  know  has 
never  been  heard  of  since.  Bill  Nye 
robs  shoulders  in  New  York  with  the 
decadent  and  the  raffine  ;  Evangeline 
devours  “  The  Yellow  Aster”  and 
‘‘Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,”  to 
say  nothing  of  Bourget  and  Marcel 
Prevost 

The  mixture  of  houses  in  the  Avenue 
is  as  droll  as  the  mixture  of  convey¬ 
ances.  A  Rue  de  la  Paix  jeweller,  a 
Regent  Street  bonnet  shop,  a  stupen¬ 
dous  hotel  (all  rare  marbles  and  elec¬ 
tric  light)  thrown  down  pell  mell  next 
a  district  messenger’s  office,  a  Fulham 
Road  little  newspaper  shop,  and  a 
country  roadside  inn  of  the  overlap- 
mng,  boarded  type  that  lingers  m 
Kent.  There  are  tall  black  poles  that 
carry  the  electric  light,  and,  at  the 
corners  of  the  blocks,  empty  gas-lamps, 
still  kept  because  they  mark  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  streets  running  east  and 
west  of  the  Avenue,  and,  most  of 
them,  with  dark  red  letter-boxes  fast¬ 
ened  thereon.  If  the  letter-box  isn’t 
big  enough  to  hold  your  parcel,  you 
just  put  it  on  the  top  and  leave  it  there 
till  the  postman  comes  round.  ‘‘  Put 


it  right  there,  on  the  top,”  drawled 
the  young  man  at  the  chemist’s  whom 
1  consulted  as  to  what  I  was  to  do  with 
a  parcel  I  had  smuggled  over  and  wag 
anxious  to  post.  ‘‘Nobody  ’ll  touch 
it.”  And  nobody  does,  apparently, 
for  on  the  top  of  all  the  letter- boxes 
you  see  the  parcels  lying,  most  invit¬ 
ingly- 

Right  up  the  Avenue,  among  the 
shops  and  hotels,  stretch  the  private 
houses  ;  at  first,  rather  of  the  decent 
sober  English  provincial  type ;  but, 
before  long,  they  break  out  into  the 
most  gorgeous,  fantastic  There 

are  spires  and  towers  among  them,  too, 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopal ;  a  splen¬ 
did  synagogue  like  the  entrance  to  a 
Cairene  mosque,  and  the  pure  white 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  whose  deli¬ 
cate  spires  they  are  doing  their  best  to 
shut  out  with  a  new  gaunt  hotel. 

But  from  the  narrowness  of  New 
York,  even  in  the  centre  of  it,  you 
never  can  escape  ;  for  in  Fifth  Avenue 
you  hear,  as  though  at  your  elbow,  the 
hollow  tooting  of  the  river  steamers 
and  ferries,  east  and  west.  And  but  a 
few  paces,  right  or  left,  land  you  from 
the  height  of  fashion  into  the  depth  of 
squalor.  It  is  as  though  Jermyn  Street 
ended  in  a  Chinese  laundry,  and  St. 
James’s  in  a  dull,  blunt  wharf  where 
boys  wrestle  and  box  with  dingy  cast¬ 
off  gloves,  and  ragged  men  sleep  in  the 
shade  of  timber-baulks.  Innumerable, 
the  Chinese  lauudrymen  with  their  lit¬ 
tle  oblong  red  signs  hanging  out  of 
‘‘ Wah  I^e”  or  ‘‘ Sah  Lung.”  In¬ 
side,  you  see  them  patiently  at  work, 
their  pigtails  wound  round  their  shaven 
heads  ;  and,  as  often  as  not,  there’s  a 
printed  paper  in  the  w'indow  to  the 
effect  that  five  dollars  will  be  the  fine 
imposed  on  any  one  annoying  “  the 
Chinese  in  this  laundry.”  That’s  for 
the  New  York  street  boys. 

April  Uh. — The  snow  has  come 
back  ;  it  dances  and  whirls  like  a  Bac¬ 
chante  escaped  from  the  north,  where 
it  is  soon  to  be  imprisoned,  in  a  scries 
of  crazy  feathery  Catherine  wheels.  In 
the  slush  of  Second  Avenue  I  met  a 
weary  trail  of  Italian  emigrants  just 
landed,  carrying  their  bedding,  huge 
umbrellas,  and  alpaca  bundles.  There 
was  a  light  in  the  Catholic  church, 
and  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  gleamed 
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goftly  out  of  the  stained-glass  window 
that  faces  the  street.  In  the  slush  and 
bitter  wind  they  all  knelt  down  and 
prayed  to  the  Blessed  Mother  to  be 
good  to  them  and  make  them  prosper 
in  this  strange  land.  One  of  them 
was  so  old  they  had  to  help  him  up  on 
to  his  feet  again  with  his  bundle. 

Thursday. — The  Midxoay  Plaisance  ; 
Madison  Square  Garden. — “Come 
right  alawng  and  take  your  tickets,” 
bawls  a  fat  man  in  front  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  theatre.  “  There  are  only  ay  few 
more  seats  left.  Come  right  alawng 
in.  Fatima  will  dance,  same  as  at 
Chicorgo.  Come  right  alawng.”  To 
me,  modestly  asking  if  I  may  smoke 
inside,  he  says  fiercely,  “  What’s 
that  ?”  as  if  he  hadn’t  quite  caught  my 
particular  insult ;  and,  on  the  request 
being  timidly  repeated,  answers  in 
mollified  tones,  “  Yes,  sir.” 

On  the  curtainless  stage  of  the  Tuik- 
ish  theatre  dusk  reigns  ;  the  four  Turks 
huddled  in  the  corner  look  unusually 
dirty  therein.  Opposite  them  sits  a 
contemplative  old  man  in  a  grimy  Al¬ 
banian  kilt,  which  he  occasionally  lifts 
to  scratch  his  leg.  1  gather  he  is  occu¬ 
pying  himself  in  counting  the  audi¬ 
ence  ;  he  communicates  the  result  to 
his  depressed  neighbor,  whose  head 
and  tarboosh  are  bound  with  a  filthy 
napkin.  “  My  !  doesn’t  that  feller 
look  sick  !”  exclaims  a  sympathetic 
little  woman  next  me,  with  a  powdered 
nose  and  a  tight  light  jacket.  The 
reason  of  his  sickness  appears  when 
later  in  the  entertainment  he  leaps 
about  the  stage  with  a  small  shield  and 
a  long  curved  sword,  neither  of  which 
he  can  quite  manage.  It  is  his  peculiar 
form  of  showing  Turkish  delight,  I 
imagine,  and  at  some  previous  show 
he  has  rather  overdone  it  and  hit  him¬ 
self  on  the  head. 

And  now  as  the  seats  are  tolerably 
full,  the  electric  light  is  turned  up. 
In  front  of  me  sits  a  big  man  with  a 
stiff  brown  beard  and  his  entire  family, 
solemnly  marshalled  out  when  Fatima 
begins  to  dance.  lie  borrows  my  cigar 
to  light  his  own,  and  returns  it  to  me 
without  a  word  over  his  shoulder,  abso¬ 
lutely  extinguished.  I  forgive  him 
for  his  little  daughter’s  sake  ;  she  has 
a  glossy  pigtail  and  a  brand  new  hat, 
and  her  fresh  little  tuYned  up  nose 


quivers  deliciously  with  excitement. 
Behind,  sits  a  restless  Irish  cook,  who 
applauds  on  my  shoulder  with  a  large 
wooden  fan. 

A  battered-looking  man,  who  has 
been  previously  occupied  in  ticket-tak¬ 
ing,  now  comes  hurriedly  down  the 
centre,  and,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  stage,  shouts  something  about  a 
dervish  and  manner  of  praying.  His 
remarks  come  to  us  in  gusts,  due  to 
the  bagpipes  from  the  Irish  -village, 
the  Hungarian  band  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  the  ladies’  orchestra  from  the 
drinking  saloon,  and  the  howls  of  the 
highly  trained  wild  animals  across  the 
way,  which  are  being  stirred  up  with 
iron  bars.  Then  the  battered  man  ex¬ 
its,  more  hurriedly  even  than  he  en¬ 
tered,  for  fear  any  one  should  try  to 
get  in  without  a  ticket ;  while  the  der¬ 
vish,  who  is  young  and  apparently  gift¬ 
ed  with  a  sense  of  humor,  steps  on  to 
the  stage  in  long  green  robes,  and  lay¬ 
ing  a  brown  hand  on  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  bows  with  twinkling  eyes  and 
mock  humility.  The  four  dirty  Turks 
break  out  into  national  melody  on  na¬ 
tional  instruments  ;  the  old  man  in 
the  kilt  sings  when  he  isn’t  scratching 
his  legs  ;  the  wounded  '  warrior  un¬ 
binds  the  napkin  from  his  brow,  and 
proves  by  a  rearrangement  that  the 
inside  is  even  filthier  than  the  out ; 
and  the  young  dervish  sways  from  side 
to  side,  and  barks  lamentations  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  Jeremiah. 
One  of  the  band  taps  the  tarabouka — 
the  little  Eastern  drum  that  somewhat 
resembles  a  water  bottle. 

“  That’s  a  noble  act  on  the  pitcher,” 
is  my  sprightly  neighbor’s  comment 
on  it. 

Notwithstanding  he  apparently  has 
it  all  his  own  way,  the  dervish  is  highly 
incensed  at  the  unshaven  appearance 
of  a  short  man  in  a  tall  man’s  Turkish 
dress,  who  pushes  among  us  shouting 
“  Bong-bong  candy  !  Now  then,  buy 
the  World’s  Fair  bong-bong  candy. 
Ten  cents  !”  He  wakes  from  his  re¬ 
ligions  ecstasy,  grows  rigid  with  the 
anger  of  the  unappreciated  artist,  and, 
fixing  the  candy- man,  gives  vent  to 
what  I  suppose  are  vehement  Moham¬ 
medan  curses. 

Followed  by  a  young  man  called  a 
national  dancer,  who  snaps  his  fingers 
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and  tarns  rapidly  on  his  heels,  and  by 
the  wounded  warrior,  who  fights  weari¬ 
ly  and  gingerly,  first  with  himself  and 
less  frequently  with  another,  hitherto 
unscathed  ;  due,  doubtless,  to  his  su¬ 
perior  agility  and  the  habit  he  has  of 
apparently  retiring  behind  a  huge 
black  mustache.  As  for  Fatima,  she 
BO  fatigues  the  orchestra  by  constantly 
waving  her  handkerchief  and  scowling 
at  them  to  play  faster,  that  the  man  in 
the  black  mustache  puts  a  stop  to  her 
dreary  wobbling  by  suddenly  turning 
out  the  electric  light  and  bawling  from 
the  darkness  “  All  over  !  All  go  away 
outside  !”  Which  we  do,  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  propriety  of  her 

ferformance ;  more  particularly  the 
rish  cook  with  the  wooden  fan,  who  an¬ 
nounces  she  can  do  all  that  and  mure 
with  a  kitchen  duster  on  herown^Mre. 

Opposite,  in  the  Chinese  theatre, 
a  showman  with  an  unwholesome 
bald  head  is  tinkling  the  waltz  from 
Thi  Mikado.  On  the  stage  a  Celes¬ 
tial  youth  is  fanning  himself  and 
singing  like  a  cross,  crying  child.  Ue 
and  his  papa  [who  indites  comic  songs 
with  the  exact  features  and  manner  of 
Chevalier]  form  the  entire  Chinese 
strength  of  the  company.  Their  other 
feats  consist  of  swinging  a  cord  with 
glaring  bunches  of  artificial  flowers 
tied  on  the  end,  and  of  holding  each 
other  up  off  the  ground  by  the  pigtail. 
The  rest  of  the  entertainment  consists 
of  some  highly  elementary  Japanese 
juggling.  Not  that  we  are  deceived 
thereby,  for,  as  we  file  dolefully  out, 
I  hear  a  stout  man  with  a  gray  mus¬ 
tache  remark  to  an  admiring  friend, 
“That  is  ay  fraud.  Those  are  not 
Chinese,  sir  ;  those  are  Japanese  men.” 

Across  the  way  in  the  Esquimaux 
village  (which  consists  of  two  dogs,  a 
sledge,  aud  a  reindeer  asleep  in  the 
corner  on  sawdust),  a  hoarse  man  in  a 
frock  coat,  a  shining  forehead  and  an 
overhanging  yellow  mustache,  gives  us 
details  of  Esquimaux  life  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  are  exact,  since  none  of  the  Es¬ 
quimaux  present  get  up  and  contradict 
him. 

“  They  have  no  god.  They  do  not 
believe  in  ay  future  life.  Each  man, 
woman.  And  child  is  ay  god.  To  him¬ 
self.'  When  ay  Es<mimaax  man  falls 
in  love  with.  Ay  Esquimaux  girl  he 


makes  her  ay  present.  Of  ay  sealskin. 
If  she  accepts  it.  They  are  married. 
When  they  fall  sick.  The  doctor 
comes.  He  rubs  them.  And.  They 
grow  well.  If  they  do  not.  They  die. 
The  body  is  then  carried.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away.  And  is  left  there. 
Wrapped  in  skins.  No  man,  woman. 
Or  child.  See  it  again.  They  will 
now  sing  you,”  he  says  in  rapid  con¬ 
versational  tone,  to  the  front  seats,  who 
are  amusing  themselves  puzzling  a  fat 
Esquimaux  baby  by  hiding  cents  under 
’  the  tattered  deerskins  on  the  platform, 
“  the  song  they  sing  when  they  go  on 
a  fishing  expedition.” 

Also  they  show  us  how  they  light 
their  pipes,  very  interesting  if  exactly 
like  our  method  ;  also,  throwing  their 
fiat  faces  back  and  smiling  foolishly 
they  pipe  up  a  hymn— “  In  the  swee’ 
by-un-by-we  shall  mee’,”  and  so  on. 
They  conclude,  with  much  nudging 
and  chuckling,  by  treating  us  to  the 
song  they  learnt  lately  in  Chicorgo. 
“  Some  of  yon,”  says  their  interpreter, 
“  may  perhaps.  Reckernize  it.”  We 
do,  although  it  comes  to  us  in  the 
softened  form  of  “  Tararaboomdeay.” 

My  course  through  the  Midway 
Plaisance  (an  exact  copy  of  the  Mid¬ 
way  Plaisance,  declares  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  at  the  recent  World’s  Fair)  is  a 
zig-zag  one,  for  1  go  wherever  fancy 
leads  me.  It  leads  me  to  the  street- 
scene  in  Cairo,  where  I  find  the  Turk¬ 
ish  dervish  in  familiar  converse  with 
Mahomed  the  donkey-boy,  and  Fatima 
(who  has  been  drinking  a  bock  in  the 
German  village)  trying  to  induce  an 
elderly  admirer  to  add  to  the  collection 
of  coin  necklaces  which  already  jingle 
and  jump  on  her  ample  bosom.  There 
are  only  two  shops,  in  one  of  which  a 
very  pretty  girl  sells  Persian  candy.  It 
looks  like  brimstone  and  treacle ;  she 
holds  it  out  to  us  nonchalantly  in  a 
large  spoon,  while  she  carelessly  listens 
to  the  badinage  of  a  colored  gentleman, 
whose  countenance  glistens  with  excess 
of  admiration.  Up  and  down  the  cen¬ 
tre  walks  a  dirty  aragoman  jingling  a 
handful  of  silver.  “  Gypshun  money  !” 
he  keeps  on  shouting  hj  way  of  adding 
to  the  local  color.  He  is  nearly  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  a  passing  camel,  on  the  top 
of  which  sits  the  Irish  cook,  prodding 
the  beast  with  her  wooden  fan. 
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My  happiest  flight  of  fancy  takes  me 
finally  out  into  the  night  and  Madison 
Square  ;  past  the  pretty  little  Japanese 
girls  demurely  sitting  at  the  door  of 
their  theatre,  and  the  two  “  gossoons” 
in  black  knee-breeches  and  white  ties 
who  come  out  to  smoke  cigarettes  in 
the  breathing  spaces  of  their  Irish  jig. 

Madison  S^quaro  is  punctured  with 
the  innumerable  piercing  light-blue 
sparks  of  electricity  ;  the  quivering 
light  falls  on  the  glistening  asphalt, 
twitters  among  the  leaf-fringed  twigs 
and  branches,  and  glares  on  the  gray, 
worn,  grass  patches.  High  on  the 
gaunt  wall  of  a  stupendous  Broadway 
building  it  spells  in  golden  dots  ”  Buy 
your  homes  on  Long  Island.  Paul 
jones  Rye  Whisky.”  Higher  still,  it 
throws  a  gleam  upward  on  to  the  gilt 
figure  that  bends  a  bow  on  the  airiest 
pinnacle  of  the  ^ast  Madison  Square 
garden  building,  and  away  down  Fifth 
Avenue  across  Washington  Square  it 
soberly  shines  in  tiny  yellow  globes 
against  the  dark  blue  vault,  carrying 
over  a  church  the  steady  and  blessed 
symbol  of  the  Cross. 

As  I  turn  up  Fifth  Avenue,  round 
the  Brunswick,  I  hear  the  heavy  warn¬ 
ing  clang  of  the  bells  on  the  rapid¬ 
gliding  cable  cars,  the  jingle  from  the 
tramways,  the  toot  from  the  river 
steamers.  A  man  comes  suddenly 
alongside  me  and  says,  in  rapid,  weak 
tones,  ”  Say,  my  friend,  spare  me  a 
few  cents  to  get  a  meal  with.”  The 
light  from  the  restaurant  falls  on  his 
hollow,  tragic  face  ;  he  is  plainly  starv¬ 
ing.  Inside,  under  a  gay  dancing 
frieze,  round  white  tables,  supper  par¬ 
ties  are  already  forming.  A  stcut 
woman  with  a  congested  face  is  laugh¬ 
ing  and  drinking  champagne.  Only  a 
sheet  of  plate  glass,  with  the  valance 
of  a  white  lace  curtain  slung  on  brass 
rods,  divides  the  vacuum  from  the 
cornucopia. 

Sunday,  April  8th. — The  worst  of 
New  York  is  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Central  Park, 
there  isn’t  anywhere  one  can  walk  with 
any  comfort  or  interest.  Broadway 
comes  next,  but  from  Twenty-third 
Street  to  Thirty-sixth,  it  is  too  thronged 
with  the  unemployed  actor  to  suit  my 
taste.  The  other  avenues  are  quite  un 
bearable,  what  with  the  elevated  rail¬ 


way  and  the  drinking  saloons.  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  is  free  from  both,  being  a 
fashionable  thoroughfare,  but  it  is 
about  us  amusing  for  the  fl&neur  as 
Fitzroy  Square. 

If  1  lived  here,  I  should  select  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  ;  it  has  something  of  a 
sober  Dutch-American  air,  as  though 
part  of  the  Hague  had  been  put  in  the 
electric  chair  and  electrocuted  into 
citizenship  of  the  Republic.  But  only 
the  north  side'  of  it ;  the  south  is  us 
squalid  almost  as  the  worst  of  Soho. 
Some  of  the  best  and  oldest  families 
still  live  in  it ;  one  easily  recognizes 
the  men,  trim,  spare  and  white-mus- 
tached.  The  women  look  as  if  they 
had  just  stepped  out  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  short  story. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  west  side  of 
Fifth  Avenue  is  thronged  with  church 
parade.  There  one  sees  in  all  his 
splendor  the  New  York  young  man. 
Somehow,  notwithstanding  ail  his 
efforts  to  be  English,  he  never  quite 
effects  it.  Either  his  hat  is  too  curly, 
his  coat  too  long,  or  his  trousers  over¬ 
pressed.  He  looks  like  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  fashionable  Manchester 
tailor,  and  represents  the  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  gentlemanly  and  a  gentle¬ 
man.  My  impression  is,  by  the  way, 
they’ll  never  be  able  to  produce  the 
breed  of  American  gentlemen  until 
they  manage  to  buy  up  and  transplant 
an  English  public  school,  with  all  its 
traditions  and  style.  At  present,  the 
gilded  youth  here  seem  to  be  in  the 
transition  stage  between  the  cowboy 
and  the  masher ;  they  talk  very  low, 
between  their  teeth  ;  they  call  each 
other  ”  Old  man,”  and  describe  the 
theatre  last  night  as  the  ”  rottenest 
show,”  but  next  minute  out  leaps  the 
cowboy,  either  in  manners  or  talk,  and 
the  temporary  illusion  is  gone. 

As  for  the  American  girl,  she  seems 
to  have  every  attractive  qpality  but 
charm.  She  is  like  the  English  rose 
or  gilliflower,  minus  the  scent ;  or  mu¬ 
sic,  with  the  loud  pedal  always  down. 
The  fact  is  that  from  childhood,  it’s 
nobody’s  place  to  put  the  soft  pedal 
on  her.  As  a  baby  of  6ve  or  six,  with 
rings  on  her  fat  little  fingers,  they 
allow  her  to  talk  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  ;  at  twelve  or  fourteen,  she  dines 
late  and  joins  in  the  conversation  ;  at 
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sixteen,  if  her  people  are  in  society, 
her  movements  begin  to  be  chronicled 
in  the  newspapers.  There’s  been  a 
column  recently  (in  the  Herald,  T 
think)  entirely  devoted  to  the  doings 
of  New  York  and  Washington  school¬ 
girls  here  for  their  Easter  holidays  ; 
the  hotels  they  are  stopping  at,  the  tea 
parties  they  give  each  other,  the  frocks 
they  wear.  We  are  doing  something 
of  the  same  pernicious  sort  in  England, 
with  our  children’s  page  in  women’s 
papers  ;  the  result  of  which  may  one 
day  be  something  equally  unpleasant 
in  the  way  of  development.  To  talk 
to  an  average  American  girl  in  her 
present  stage  is  like  talking  to  the  elec¬ 
tric  light— she  is  all  blare  and  fizz. 
They  want  the  cool,  delicious  English 
shadows,  which  reticence  alone  can 
give. 

But  the  average  English  girl  is 
equally  to  blame,  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  ;  for  if  Miss  Elsie  P.  Van  Blick 
has  too  much  of  the  electric  light.  Miss 
Plimley-Joues  too  closely  resembles  the 
tallow  candle.*  Most  men  have  suffered 
from  taking  a  South  Kensington  young 
woman  into  dinner  and  trying  to  wake 
her  to  something  like  life  and  vivacity. 
Her  “  Oh  really  !”  and  “Is  that  so ?” 
are  just  as  trying  in  their  way  as  the 
other’s  ceaseless  metallic  chatter.  The 
truth  is  that  each  can  with  advantage 
borrow  something  from  the  other ; 
Miss  Van  Blick  wants  putting  more 
into  the  background,  there  to  learn  re¬ 
pose  and  calm  ;  while  Miss  Plimley- 
Jones  might  clearly  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  little  and  encouraged  to  think 
and  lire  on  more  individual  lines.  But 
if  I  were  her  mamma  I  wouldn’t  let 
the  dear  girl  see  her  young  men  and 
go.  about  with  them  alone,  on  the 
American  plan.  The  girls  of  both 
countries  can  take  care  of  themselves, 
of  course,  but  the  frequency  of  divorce 
here,  and  the  indifferent  terms  on 
which  so  many  of  the  younger  married 
people  live,  speak  none  too  well  for 
absolute  freedom  of  choice.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  if  you  let  a  girl  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  choose  for  herself,  ^e  al¬ 
most  invariably  chooses  the  wrong 
man,  from  the  point  of  view  of  morals 
and  stability. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  women,  by  far,  are  the  married 


ones  from  six-aud-twenty  to  forty 
after  that  age  they  are  apt  to  become 
suddenly  gray  and  taciturn.  Their 
faces  dry  up,  and  grow  sharp  and  color¬ 
less  ;  you  scarcely  ever  see  any  one  ap¬ 
proaching  the  comfortable,  happy  Eng¬ 
lish  matron  of  forty  to  fifty  five.  Per¬ 
haps  they  danced,  flirted,  gadded  about 
too  much  when  they  were  young,  to 
have  any  fund  of  enjoyment  left. 
Whatever  the  reason,  whether  it  be 
that,  or  a  digestion  ruined  by  tea,  iced 
water  and  candy,  your  best  compan¬ 
ions  and  friends  in  America  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  young  married  women  ;  so 
long  as  they  are  not  too  much  given  to 
cocaine  and  French  novels  of  the  gray 
paper  type.  They  have,  as  a  rule, 
travelled  more,  read  more,  thought 
more,  and  to  far  more  intelligent  pur¬ 
pose  than  their  English  cousins  ;  nor 
do  they  let  their  children,  in  English 
fashion,  come  between  you  and  their 
conversation.  Who  has  not  talked  to 
the  young  English  matron,  and,  just 
as  you  are  getting  at  her  mind,  noted 
the  distant  look  in  her  eye,  which  tells 
you  she  is  wondering  what  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  doing?  Whether  Gerald  is 
in  bed  yet,  or  Belle  has  had  her  milk? 
Now  the  American  matron  never  does 
that ;  when  she  is  with  you,  she  makes 
tabula  rasa  of  children  and  household 
duties,  and  gives  you  her  undivided  at¬ 
tention  and  intelligence.  Not  that 
she  cares  much  about  listening  ;  as  a 
rule,  she  cares  only  to  talk  of  herself, 
her  experiences  and  thoughts  ;  nor  is 
she,  to  my  mind,  the  less  an  agreeable 
companion  for  that. 

In  truth,  she’s  a  curious  compound 
of  the  Mayflower  and  the  uUra  mon- 
daine.  As  mondnine  she  has  read  all 
the  French  novels,  and  touched  with 
her  finger-tips  the  outside  of  all  ex¬ 
periences  ;  time  and  again  she  has  held 
her  bonnet  by  the  strings,  ready  to 
throw  over  the  mill,  but  the  strings  of 
the  bonnet  are  longer  than  she  fancied, 
for  are  they  not  attached  to  the  stern 
cordage  of  the  Mayflower?  a  little 
model  of  which  (whether  they  know  it 
or  not)  stands  under  glass  in  every  one 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  drawing-rooms. 

On  the  whole  I  have  been  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  looks  of  the  American  wom¬ 
en.  I  don’t  think  yon  see  half  the 
number  of  pretty  faces  in  the  streets 
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that  yon  may  see  any  fine  summer 
morning  in  Bond  Street  and  Picca¬ 
dilly  ;  of  what  one  may  call  really 
charming  faces,  one  sees  scarcely  any. 
There  are  plenty  of  pretty  women  in 
New  York,  of  course,  but  they  have 
rather  a  knowing  look,  from  which  the 
higher  type  of  English  face  is  happily 
quite  free.  It  springs,  I  suppose,  from 
the  greater  freedom  between  the  sexes ; 
though  that  freedom  is  characterized. 
I’ve  no  doubt,  by  the  completest  inno¬ 
cence.  Still,  few  young  girls  can  live 
in  constant  companionship  with  young 
men  without  losing  something  of  their 
delicate  charm  and  bloom.  For  abso¬ 
lute  beauty,  no  doubt  the  Greek  typo 
was  the  best ;  complete  isolation,  wool 
spinning  and  no  books.  From  that 
came  the  Venus  of  Milos.  • 

Tuesday. — If  you  want  to  go  down 
town  (corresponding  to  our  going  to 
the  city),  you  take  a  Broadway  cable- 
car,  and  down  town  at  the  Battery  you 
accordingly  find  yourself  in  about  half- 
an-hour.  Broadway  at  the  lower  end 
resembles  Moorgato  Street  on  a  lofty 
and  highly  energetic  scale  ;  it  ends  in 
the  Bowling  Green  (the  railings  sur¬ 
rounding  which  date  from  the  Kovolu- 
tion,  and  once  enclosed  the  statue  of 
George  III.,  pulled  down  by  the  moh 
and  melted  into  bullets),  and  in  the 
Battery,  a  very  pleasant  green  open 
space  at  the  harbor’s  edge  ;  where  iii 
the  summer  the  Wall  Street  million¬ 
aires'  yachts  wait  to  carry  them  off  to 
their  country  houses  on  the  Atlantic, 
when  their  day’s  work  is  done.  Im¬ 
agine  steam-yachts  at  Tower  Stairs 
kept  ready  for  Throgmorton  Street 
bankers  to  go  for  the  night  to  Clacton- 
on-Sea  ! 

Sixty  years  ago  the  Battery  was  the 
fashionable  centre  ;  now  it’s  about  as 
fashionable  as  Trinity  Square,  E.C. 
How  fast  fashion  flies  !  The  other  day 
I  hunted  out  the  house  in  Bleecker 
Street,  where  A.  T.  Stewart  entertained 
Dickens  ;  it  was  his  private  house  be¬ 
fore  he  built  the  palace  in  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue,  now  the  ManWtan  Club.  When 
I  found  it,  it  was  overflowing  with 
dirty  Italians,  and  looked  like  the 
worst  purlieu  of  Hatton  Garden. 

The  Battery  and  the  Bowling  Green 
are  the  oldest  parts  of  New  York,  but 
with  the  exception  of  .the  railings  and 
New  Sxbixs.— Vol.  LXl.,  No.  6.  [ 


an  occasional  house,  there’s  nothing 
old  about  them.  On  the  brand  new 
lofty  buildings  you  find  an  occasional 
plaque  to  the  effect  that  on  this  site 
sto(Al  the  first  house  built  on  the  isl¬ 
and,  or  that  here  General  Washington 
had  his  headquarters  ;  but  the  general 
effect  is  of  that  raw,  blinding  newness 
which  characterizes  the  corporation 
buildings  in  Birmingham. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  I  turned 
into  St.  Paul’s,  the  oldest  church  in 
the  city.  It  dates  from  about  1740, 
and  still  contains  Washington’s  pew. 
A  man  who  was  sedulously  washing 
the  Ten  Commandments  directed  me 
to  the  actor,  G.  F.  Cooke’s  grave.  On 
each  of  the  worn  sides  I  read  that  it 
had  been  at  different  times  repaired  by 
Charles  Kean,  E.  A.  Sotbern,  Edwin 
Booth  and  Lawrence  Barrett.  There, 
in  the  most  restless  city  in  the  world, 
among  old  graves  of  sergeant-farriers 
to  the  King’s  Artillery,  and  flowery 
poetical  dedications  to  the  memory  of 
ancient  French  'emigres^  there  sleeps 
one  of  the  most  restless  fiery  spirits 
that.ever  tfod  the  boards.  I  thought 
of  the  story  of  his  being  called  before 
the  curtain  at  Liverpool,  to  receive 
less  applause  than  w'as  accorded  the 
local  favorite  acting  with  him  ;  where- 
upon  he  addressed  them  :  “  Men  of 
Liverpool,  there  isn’t  a  brick  in  your 
cursed  town  that  isn’t  cemented  with 
the  blood  of  a  negro  !”  Now,  for  his 
peace,  he  sleeps  sound  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Abolition. 

I  cut  through  squalor,  Chinese,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian,  and  found  myself  in 
the  Bowery.  Rather  different  from 
the  day  when  it  was  the  Bauerei  and 
the  Dutch  settlers  had  their  farms 
there.  Now  it  is  the  home  of  the 
cheap  clothier,  the  dime  museum,  the 
common  lodging-house,  the  low  eat¬ 
ing-houses  and  drinking  bars,  the  innu¬ 
merable  tobacconists,  with  the  wooden 
figure  outside  of  the  baseball  player  or 
the  Indian  Queen,  in  the  place  of  our 
snuff  taking  Highlander. 

I  read  outside  the  hairdresser’s, 
**  Bangs  cut  and  curled,  ten  cents.” 
Outside  the  provision  merchant’s, 
“  Eggs,  stricktiy  fresh.”  Overhead 
rattles  and  rumbles  the  elevated  rail¬ 
way  ;  below  clangs  the  cable-car.  A 
drunken  man  lurches  toward  me  with 
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the  effusiveness  of  rye  whisky  ;  he  de¬ 
clares  1  am  an  old  pal,  and  that  he 
hasn’t  seen  me  since  we  were  at  college 
together. 

To  escape  from  him  and  the  noise 
and  heat,  I  take  the  elevated  home. 
My  companions  in  the  car  are  a  washer¬ 
woman  with  her  bundle,  a  fat  colored 
man,  and  a  sticky-haired  old  Chinese. 

I  have  rapid  glimpses  into  reading- 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  where  the  un¬ 
employed  are  devouring  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  windows  where  dirty  Irish 
maids  are  dancing  still  dirtier  babies. 

I  get  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  sta¬ 
tion  in  ten  minutes,  and  have  barely 
time  to  jump  out,  when  the  train  goes 
on  again. 

April  \Uh. — From  four  to  six,  fash¬ 
ion  drives  up  Fifth  Avenue,  and  into 
Central  Park.  The  young  men  get 
back  from  down  town,  and  subside 
into  the  clubs,  where  they  lounge 
about  in  the  windows  till  it  is  time  for 
their  cocktails  and  their  dinner.  How 
they  manage  to  retain  any  measure  of 
health  I  can't  conceive,  for  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  game  at  the 
Racquet  Club,  they  never  seem  to  take 
any  regular  exercise.  They  keep  late 
hours  and  get  up  early,  to  rush  off 
down  town  on  the  elevated  to  business, 
and  back  they  rush  again  to  the  club, 
which,  as  a  rule,  they  don’t  leave  till 
past  midnight.  And  the  noise  they 
make,  in  the  best  clubs  even  !  1  was 

dining  one  night  in  the  Manhattan, 
and  there  was  shouting  and  laughing 
going  on,  just  as  though  a  boys’  school 
were  larking  in  a  swimming  bath  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Central  Park  is  delightful,  or  would 
be,  if  only  the  police  would  allow  you 
to  take  your  pleasure  therein.  You 
can’t  take  a  step  off  the  asphalt  paths 
without  having  a  policeman’s  whistle 
blown  at  yon  ;  on  all  sides  you  are 
confronted  with  the  stern  notice, 
“  Keep  off  the  grass.”  Conceive  what 
Kensington  Gardens  would  be  like  if 
you  weren’t  allowed  to  wander  where 
you  pleased.  Like  most  so-called  free 
peoples,  the  Americans  are  slave-rid- 
,  den,  by,  among  other  things  (for  in¬ 
stance,  their  newspaper  press),  the  po¬ 
lice  of  the  city.  They  are  most  of 
them  Irish,  and  they  have  all  the  bru¬ 
tality  and  capacity  of  the  lower  sections 


of  the  celebrated  tribe  from  which 
they  are  drawn.  They  will  blackmail 
you  or  club  you  on  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation,  and  scarcely  a  resident  in  New 
York  but  has  some  story  to  tell  you,  at 
either  first  or  second  hand,  of  their 
cunning  and  maltreatment. 

If  to  be  free  is  to  live  in  a  country 
where  you  are  in  mortal  dread  of  the 
press  and  the  police  ;  where  you  are 
heartily  ashamed  of  having  any  one 
connected  with  you  engaged  in  poli¬ 
tics  ;  where  corruption  reigns  in  every 
department  of  the  Government  anil 
the  municipalities ;  where  the  only 
aristocracy  is  that  of  wealth  and  not 
of  honor,  and  where  the  liberal  pro¬ 
fessions  are  all  counted  lower  than 
Wall  Street ;  where,  in  effect,  men  are 
the  veritable  slaves  of  greed  and  gain ; 
why,  give  me  the  old-fashioned  slavery 
of  the  old  country  and  the  domination 
of  some  recognized  house  which  is  at 
least  the  fountain  of  honor.  One 
doesn’t  have  to  apologize  in  England 
for  going  to  Court,  but  it  seems  a  ne¬ 
cessity  in  America  if  one  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  White  House. 
When  I  first  came  here  I  thought  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  held  a  position  at  least  analogous 
to  the  average  member  of  Parliament ; 

I  find,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  about  as 
much  esteemed  as  an  outside  broker  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  for  much  the 
same  reasons. 

In  the  meantime,  gentlemen  canter, 
very  indifferently,  along  the  pleasant 
rides  of  Central  Park,  and  the  fast 
trotters  swing  through  the  crowds  of 
heavily-built  landaus  and  coupes.  On 
the  lakes  there  are  innumerable  col¬ 
ored  boats  to  be  hired,  and  all  over  the 
park,  which  in  places  reminds  me  of 
the  common  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  there 
are  busts  and  statues  of  Moore  and 
Humboldt,  Burns,  Scott,  Beethoven 
and  Shakespeare.  And  then  a  sort  of 
Bank  Holiday  merry-go-round,  with  a 
terrible  raucous  steam-organ. 

April  — The  Law  Courts  are 

close  to  the  City  Hall,  which  being  a 
handsome  and  attractive  building  dat¬ 
ing  from  1812,  they  are  talking  of  de 
stroying  ;  to  be  replaced  no  doubt  with 
something  choice  in  the  way  of  steam 
heat,  unlimited  elevators,  and  uncount¬ 
able  stories  highi 
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In  the  first  court  we  visited,  a  mu¬ 
latto  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  was 
standing  at  the  bar,  looking  straight 
at  the  judge  with  large  wondering  eyes 
from  which  any  form  of  intelligence 
was  markedly  absent.  Her  counsel 
stood  beside  her  at  the  bar — a  short, 
stout,  whiskered  man,  like  a  Hatton 
Garden  diamond  broker  ;  he  was  plead¬ 
ing  in  mitigation  of  sentence,  and  the 
judge  listened — a  big  fat  man  in  a 
shooting  coat  and  a  black  mustache, 
rasping  a  large  white  auctioneer’s 
ammer.  The  girl  had  decoyed  a  man 
into  a  house  and  helped  rob  him  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars.  What  the 
counsel  had  to  say  in  her  defence  1 
know  not,  for  it  was  entirely  inaudible 
to  me  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  had 
gome  effect  on  the  judge,  who  when  he 
had  finished  proceeded  to  orate  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  giving  a  lengthy  and 
flowery  account  of  the  crime,  and  end¬ 
ed  by  sentencing  the  girl  to  five  years 
and  a  half’s  imprisonment.  Then  the 
girl  was  removed  to  the  back  of  the 
court,  where  she  entered  into  a  viva¬ 
cious  fiirtation  with  the  man  I  suppose 
was  her  jailor  ;  the  judge  whacked  his 
desk  with  the  hammer,  and  the  next 
case  was  called — a  Russian  and  a  clev- 
er  looking  Jew  boy,  who  had  robbed  a 
man  of  a  pocketbook  in  Central  Park. 
For  the  Russian  there  was  no  one  to 
say  anything,  but  for  the  Jew  his  com- 
‘plete  family  was  in  attendance.  The 
one  who  said  most  was  his  handsome, 
well-dressed  sister,  who  came  to  the 
judge’s  elbow  and  whispered  volubly  of 
the  immense  care  they  were  prepared 
to  take  of  him  if  only  they  might  have 
him  home.  And  homo  they  had  him 
accordingly,  while  the  unhappy  Rus¬ 
sian  received  a  lengthy  lecture  on  his 
race  and  its  dangerous  proclivities,  and 
a  proportionate  sentence.  Another 
whack  with  the  hammer,  and  another 
case.  Expeditious,  if  scarcely  digni¬ 
fied.  On  the  jury,  by  the  way,  1  no¬ 
ticed  a  black  man. 

In  the  Recorder’s  Court  they  were 
doing  their  best  to  get  a  jury  together 
to  try  a  German  doctor  charged  with 
murder  by  poison.  They  had  been  at 
it  several  days,  and  so  far  had  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  nine  jurymen.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  ubiquity 
of  the  reporter  have  rendered  a  statute 
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necessary  by  which  no  one  can  be  called 
to  serve  on  a  jury  who  admits  that  from 
what  he  has  read  in  the  papers  he  has 
already  made  up  his  mind  on  the  case. 
While  I  was  in  court  three  or  four 
jurors-in  waiting  were  called  who  were 
all  asked  the  same  questions  and  all 
dismissed  as  unfit  to  serve  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  answers.  One  was  in¬ 
sured  in  the  same  company  as  the  dead 
man  ;  one  had  an  objection  to  the 
death  sentence  ;  one  bad  made  up  his 
mind  from  reading  the  paper  ;  and  one 
had  the  strongest  objection  to  anything 
in  the  way  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
and  would  give  no  verdict  on  it.  All- 
very  easy  for  the  jurymen,  who  have  a 
natural  dislike  to  serving  on  a  trial 
that  may  last  a  fortnight,  but  a  great 
waste  of  time  for  the  judge  and  the 
public.  The  doctor  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  predic.iment  of  the  court  hugely  ; 
he  tugged  at  his  yellow  mustache,  and 
his  shifty  blue  eyes  flickered  with  glee. 
He  had  been  tiled  before,  by  the  way, 
but  just  at  the  end  of  the  trial  one  of 
the  jury  became  insane,  and  they  had 
to  begin  all  over  again.  • 

Most  of  flie  other  courts  had  risen 
for  lunch  and  were  being  used  as 
smoking-rooms  by  the  lounging  suitors 
and  witnesses.  In  one  of  them  a  day 
or  two  ago  a  disappointed  plaintiff  had 
cleared  the  room  by  the  simple  method 
of  firing  a  revolver  at  the  successful 
defendant.  Four  shots  were  fired  be¬ 
fore  he  was  disarmed,  though  they  do 
say  that  two  of  them  came  from  the 
defendant,  by  way  of  reply.  The 
judge,  meantime,  left  the  bench  hur¬ 
riedly  by  his  private  door  ;  was  fired 
out,  in  fact. 

Monday. — All  New  York  that  is 
going  to  flit,  flits  before  the  first  of 
May.  The  streets  are  full  of  furniture 
wagons,  the  pavements  covered  with 
scraps  of  straw  and  paper,  and  matting. 
The  house  opposite  me  that  yesterday 
was  so  full  of  life  and  movement,  now. 
looks  blank  and  black.  1  can  look 
right  through  it,  down  into  the  dismal 
back  yard.  Just  this  moment  the  last 
cab-full  has  driven  off  ;  the  last  to, 
leave  the  house  was  the  maid,  who 
came  down  the  steps  pulling  the  front 
door  behind  her,  carrying  a  lamp 
wrapped  in  a  towel.  Now,  a  fat  black 
woman  sits  unmolested  on  the  steps  in 
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the  sunlight ;  the  shadows  from  the 
tree  in  front  of  the  yacht  club  next  the 
Knickerbocker,  play  across  the  pave¬ 
ment  at  her  feet.  She  watches  them 
idly,  her  hands  with  their  yellow 
palms  hanging  down  between  her 
knees. 

1  shall  never  see  that  house  again,  if 
ever  I  do,  without  emotion  ;  never  see 
other  faces,  other  figures  at  the  win¬ 
dows  withont  thinking  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  head  that  used  sometimes  to  be 
turned  my  way,  the  charming  lips  that 
sometimes  used  to  smile  at  me  across 
the  gray  asphalt.  She  only  needed  a 
crescent  in  her  black  hair  to  be  Jean 
Goujon’s  Diana  in  the  Louvre.  She 
had  two  little  brothers,  and  when  I 
came  home  to  dress  for  dinner,  and 


the  gas  was  lit,  I  used  to  see  her  romp¬ 
ing  with  them  across  the  folding  beds 
of  the  American  lodging  house. 

What  a  chapter  one  might  write 
about  the  faces  one  sees  across  the 
street,  that  always  seem  the  prettiest, 
the  tenderest !  Was  there  not  a  man 
once  who  climbed  a  ravine  because 
across  the  gulf  he  saw  a  figure  moving 
he  felt  sure  he  could  always,  always 
love?  And  lo  !  it  was  that  of  his 
wife.  “  Blue  are  the  hills  that  are  far 
from  us  how  eternally  true  of  all 
things  in  this  life  is  that  simple  Gaelic 
proverb  ! 

Oh,  Thirty-second  Street,  number 
eleven,  how  flat  and  prosaic  it  sounds, 
and  yet  how  full  of  poetry  to  me  !— 
Temple  Bar, 
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Hashmi,  the  cafe-keeper,  was  in  the 
best  of  humors.  His  house  was  full, 
and  doing  a  brisk  trade.  *Fattah,  the 
negro,  was  keeping  the  company  merry, 
so  he  brewed  a  fresh  pot  of  real  “  Mec¬ 
can”  in  view  of  coming  demands.  The 
surroundings  were  grimy,  and  outside 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  ;  but 
that  was  a  decided  advantage,  since  it 
drove  men  to  take  refuge  indoors  and 
helped  to  keep  them  there.  Mesa6d, 
the  one-eyed,  had  finished  an  elaborate 
tuning  of  his  two-stringed  banjo,  his 
ginbri—a,  home-made  instrument — and 
was  proceeding  to  arrive  at  a  convenient 
pitch  of  voice  for  his  song.  With  a 
strong  nasal  accent  he  commenced  to  re¬ 
count  the  loves  of  ISi  Marzak  and  his  fair 
Azeezah,  how  he  addressed  her  in  the 
fondest  of  language,  and  how  she  re¬ 
plied  by  caresses.  When  he  came  to 
the  chorus  they  all  chimed  in,  to  their 
own  tune  and  time  for  the  most  part, 
as  they  rocked  to  and  fro,  some  clap¬ 
ping,  some  beating  their  thighs,  and 
all  applauding  at  the  end.  The  whole 
of  the  ditty  would  not  bear  translation 
— for  English  ears,  and  the  scanty  por¬ 
tion  which  may  be  given  has  lost  its 
rhythm  and  cadence  by  the  change,  for 
Arabic  is  very  soft  and  beautiful  to 
those  who  understand  it.  The  time 


has  come  when  Azeezah,  having  quar¬ 
relled  with  Si  Marzak  in  a  fit  of  per¬ 
haps  too  well  founded  jealousy,  desires 
to  “  make  it  up  again,”  and  thus  ad¬ 
dresses  her  beloved  : 

“  Oh,  how  I  have  followed  thy  attractivenesi, 
And  halted  between  give  and  take  ! 

Ob,  how  I  d  from  evil  have  protected  thee 
By  my  advice,  hadat  thou  but  heeded  it ! 

Yet  to-day  taate,  O  my  master,  ' 

Of  the  love  that  tbon  hast  taught  to 
me. 

“  Oh,  how  I  have  longed  for  the  pleasure  of 
thy  visits. 

And  poured  out  bitter  tears  for  thee  ; 

Until  at  last  the  sad  truth  dawned  on  me 
That  of  thy  choice  thou  didst  put  me  aside ! 
Yet  to  day  taste,  O  my  master, 

Of  the  love  that  thou  bast  taught  to 
me. 

“  Thou  wast  sweeter  than  honey  to  me, 

But  thou  hast  become  more  bitter  than  gall. 
Is  it  thus  thou  beginnest  the  world  ? 

Beware  lest  thou  make  me  thy  foe  ! 

Yet  to-day  taste,  O  my  master. 

Of  the  love  that  thou  hast  taught  to 
me. 

"  I  have  hitherto  been  but  a  name  to  thee, 
And  thou  took’st  to  thy  bosom  a  snake, 

But  to-day  I  perceive  thon’st  a  fancy  for 
me  : 

O  God,  I  will  not  be  deceived  ! 

Yet  to-day  taste,  0  my  master, 

Of  the  love  that  thou  hast  taught  to 
me. 
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“  Thoa  know’st  my  complaint  and  my  only 
care  ; 

Why,  then,  wilt  thon  heal  me  not  ? 

Thou  canst  do  so  to  day,  O  my  master. 

And  save  me  from  all  further  woe. 

Yes,  to-day  taste,  O  my  master. 

Of  the  love  that  thou  hast  tanght  to 


To  which  the  hard-pressed  swain  re¬ 
plies  : 

*'  Of  a  truth,  thine  eyes  have  bewitched  me. 
For  death  itself  is  in  fear  of  them  : 

And  thine  eyebrows,  like  two  logs  of  wood, 
Have  battered  me  each  in  bis  turn. 

So  if  thon  say’st  die.  I’ll  die. 

And  for  God  shall  my  sacrifice  be. 

“  I  have  neither  yet  died,  nor  abandoned 
hope. 

Though  slumber  at  night  I  ne’er  know. 

With  the  staff  of  deliverance  still  afar  off. 

So  that  all  the  world  knows  of  my  woe. 

And  if  thon  say'st  die.  I’ll  die. 

But  for  God  shall  my  sacrifice  be.” 

While  the  singing  had  proceeded, 
Said  and  Drees  had  been  indulging  in 
a  game  of  draughts,  and  as  it  ceased 
their  voices  could  be  heard  in  eager 
play.  “  Call  thyself  a  m&llem  (mas¬ 
ter)  !  There — thy  father  was  bewitched 
by  a  hyena — there,  and  there  again,” 
shouted  ISaid,  as  he  swept  a  first,  a  sec¬ 
ond,  and  a  third  of  his  opponent’s 
pieces  from  the  board.  But  Drees  was 
equal  with  him  in  another  move. 
“  So,  verily,  thou  art  my  master.  So 
let  us  praise  God  for  thy  wisdom  ;  thou 
art  like  unto  him  who  indeed  shot  the 
fox,  but  who  killed  his  cow  with  the 
second  shot !  See,  thus  I  teach  thee  to 
boast  before  thy  betters  ;  ha  !  I  laugh 
at  thee,  I  ride  the  donkey  on  thy  head  ! 
I  shave  that  beard  of  thine,”  he  ejacu¬ 
lated,  while  he  took  one  piece  after  an¬ 
other  from  his  adversary  as  the  result 
of  an  incautious  move.  The  board  had 
the  appearance  of  a  well-kicked  foot¬ 
stool,  and  the  ”  men,”  called  ”  dogs” 
in  Barbary,  were  more  like  baseless 
chess  pawns.  The  play  was  as  unlike 
that  of  Europeans  as  possible,  the 
moves  from  “  room”  to  ‘‘  room”  were 
of  lightning  swiftness,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  running  fire  of  slang  ejacu¬ 
lations,  chiefly  sarcastic,  but,  on  the 
whole,  enlivened  with  a  vein  of  playful 
humor  not  to  be  Englished  politely. 
Just  as  the  bystanders  would  become 
interested  in  the  progress  of  one  or  the 
other,  a  too  rapid  advance  by  either 


would  result  in  an  incomprehensible 
clearing  of  the  board  wholesale  by  his 
opponent’s  sleeves.  Yet,  without  a 
stop,  the  pieces  would  be  replaced  in 
order,  and  a  new  game  commenced, 
the  vanquished  too  proud  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  he  did  not  quite  see  how  the 
victor  had  won. 

Then  Fattah,  whose  forte  was  mim¬ 
icry,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
company  by  a  representation  of  a  fat 
Wazeer  at  prayers.  Amid  roars  of 
laughter  he  succeeded  in  rising  to  his 
feet  with  the  help  of  those  beside  him, 
who  had  still  to  lend  occasional  sup¬ 
port,  as  his  knees  threatened  to  give 
way  under  his  apparently  ponderous 
carcase.  Before  and  behind  his  shirt 
was  well  stuffed  with  cushions,  and  the 
sides  were  not  forgotten.  His  cheeks 
were  puffed  out  to  the  utmost,  and  his 
eyes  rolled  superbly.  At  last  the  mo¬ 
ment  came  for  him  to  go  on  his  knees, 
when  he  had  to  be  let  gently  down  by 
his  attendants  ;  but  his  efforts  to  bow 
his  head,  now  top-heavy  with  a  couple 
of  shirts  for  a  turban,  were  the  most 
ludicrous,  as  he  fell  on  one  side  in  his 
vain  endeavors.  The  spectators  roared 
with  laughter  till  the  tears  were  cours¬ 
ing  down  their  cheeks  ;  but  that  black 
and  solemn  face  remained  unmoved, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  mo¬ 
tions  the  pseudo  great  man  apparently 
fell  into  slumber  as  heavy  as  himself, 
and  snored  in  a  style  that  a  prize  pig 
might  have  envied. 

'' Aafuk!  Aafuhr  the  deafening 
bravos  resounded,  for  Fattah  had  ex¬ 
celled  himself,  and  was  amply  reward¬ 
ed  by  the  collection  which  followed. 

A  tale  was  next  called  for  from  a 
jovial  man  of  Fez,  who,  nothing  loth, 
began  at  once  : 

‘‘  Evening  was  falling,  as  across  the 

{)lain  of  Haba  trudged  a  weary  travel¬ 
er.  The  cold  wind  whistled  through 
his  tattered  garments.  The  path  grew 
dim  before  his  eyes.  The  stars  came 
out  one  by  one,  but  no  star  of  hope  shone 
for  him.  He  was  faint  and  hungry. 
His  feet  were  sore.  His  head  ached. 
He  shivered.  ^ 

.  ‘‘  ‘  May  God  have  pity  on  me  !  ’  he 

muttered. 

”  God  heard  him.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  descried  an  earthly  star — a  soli¬ 
tary  light  was  twinkling  on  the  distant 
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hillside.  Thitherward  he  turned  his 
steps. 

“Hope  rose  within  him.  His  step 
grew  brisk.  The  way  seemed  clear. 
Onward  he  pushed. 

“  Presently  he  could  make  out  the 
huts  of  a  village. 

“  ‘  Thank  God  !  ’  he  cried  ;  but  still 
he  had  had  no  supper. 

“  His  empty  stomach  clamored.  His 
purse  was  empty  also.  The  fiendish 
dogs  of  the  village  yelped  at  him.  He 
paused  discomfited.  He  called. 

“  Widow  ZaSdah  stood  before  her 
light.  ‘  Who’s  there  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  A  God-guest.’ 

“  ‘  In  God’s  name,  then,  welcome. 
Silence  there,  curs  !  ’ 

“  Abd  el  Hakk  approached.  ‘  God 
bless  thee,  my  mother,  and  repay  thee 
a  thousand  fold.’ 

“  But  Zaldah  herself  was  poor.  Her 
property  consisted  only  of  a  hut  and 
fowls.  She  set  before  him  eggs — two, 
hard  boiled  ;  bread  also.  He  thanked 
God.  He  ate. 

“  ‘  Yes,  God  will  repay,’  she  said. 

“  Next  day  Abd  el  Hakk  passed  on 
to  MarrAkesh.  There,  God  blessed 
him.  Years  passed  on  :  one,  two, 
three,  four, -five,  six,  seven.  Abd  el 
Hakk  was  rich.  Meloodi,  the  gossip, 
disliked  him.  Said  he  to  Widow  Zal¬ 
dah,  ‘  Abd  el  Hakk,  whom  once  thou 
succoredst,  is  rich.  Thy  two  eggs  were 
never  yet  paid  for.  Hadst  thou  not 
given  them  to  him  they  would  have 


become  two  chickens.  These  would 
each  have  laid  hundreds.  Those  hun¬ 
dreds,  when  hatched,  would  have  laid 

their  thousands.  In  seven  years - 1 

Think  to  what  amount  Abd  el  Hakk  is 
indebted  to  thee  !  Sue  him  !  ’ 

“  Widow  Zaidah  listened.  What  is 
more,  she  acted.  Abd  el  Hakk  failed 
to  appear  to  rebut  the  claim.  He  was 
worth  no  more. 

“  ‘  Why  is  the  defendant  not  here  ?  ’ 
asked  the  judge. 

“  ‘  My  lord,’  said  the  attorney,  ‘  he 
is  gone  to  sow  boiled  beans.’ 

“  ‘  Boiled  beans  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Boiled  beans,  my  lord.’ 

“  ‘  Is  he  mad  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  He  is  very  wise,  my  lord.’ 

“  ‘  Thou  inockest !  ’ 

“  ‘  My  lord,  if  boiled  eggs  can  be 
hatched,  sure  boiled  beans  can  grow.’ 

“  ‘  Dismissed  with  costs.’ 

“  The  tree  that  bends  with  every 
wind  that  blows  will  seldom  stand  up¬ 
right.’’ 

A  round  of  applause  acknowledged 
the  well-told  tale,  whereas  the  gestures 
of  the  speaker  had  told  even  more  than 
bis  words.  But  the  merriment  of  the 
company  only  began  there,  for  forth¬ 
with  a  Babel  of  tongues  was  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  all  the  points  of 
the  case,  in  imagining  every  impossible 
or  humorous  alternative,  and  laughter 
resounded  on  every  side,  as  the  glasses 
were  quickly  refilled  with  an  innocent 
drink.  —Oentlemari’s  Magazine. 
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The  new  voinme  of  the  “  Abbotsford” 
series,  which  is  almost  ready,  will  be  an  an¬ 
thology  of  the  Scottish  poetry  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centnry,  dealing  with  the  work  of  Sir 
William  Alexander,  Drammond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  the  Marqnis  of  Montrose,  etc.  It  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  representative  of  the  Roy¬ 
alist  general  and  poet,  the  present  Dnke  of 
Montrose. 

The  classical  professors  of  Aberystwyth, 
Bangor,  and  Cardiff  have  drawn  np  a  scheme 
of  Latin  pronnnoiation,  purporting  to  be 
based  on  *' historical  principles,”  which  has 
received  the  approval  ot  the  Conrt  and  Senate 
of  t&e  University  of  Wales. 


”  The  Buskin  Rea.deb,”  which  has  just  been 
published  by  Mr.  George  Allen,  has  been  chiefly 
compiled  from  “  Modern  Painters,”  TheSev- 
en  Lemps  of  Architecture,”  and  ”  The  Stones 
of  Venice  ;”  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ex¬ 
tracts  some  attempt  has  been  made  at  giving  the 
main  lines  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  teaching  and  the 
chief  characteristics  of  his  style. 

The  Lucy  family  have  hitherto  been  chary 
of  admitting  visitors  to  Obarlecote.  The 
long-coveted  permission  has  at  last,  it  is  said, 
been  granted,  and  through  the  summer  months 
the  place  will  be  thrown  open. 

Waeteii  Besant  has  been  engaged  on  a  his¬ 
tory  of  London  for  six-and-twenty  years,  and 
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has  collected  no  fewer  than  six  hundred 
works  on  the  subject.  He  is  just  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  the  end  of  his  labors.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  collected  for  a  volunae  some  of  his  es¬ 
says  on  social  topics,  the  proposed  title  of 
the  book  being,  “  As  We  Are  ;  As  We  May 
Be.”  Some  of  the  papers  were  written  many 
years  ago  for  the  British  tlmritrly  Review. 


In  his  sixth  and  last  lecture  (delivered  in 
America  in  1872),  Fronde  defended  himself 
and  answered  his  critics  thus  ;  “  My  history 
of  England  has  been  composed  from  perhaps 
700,000  documents,  nine-tenths  of  them  in 
different  mss.  and  in  half  a  dozen  languages. 
I  have  been  unable  to  trust  printed  copies, 
for  the  Hss.  often  tell  stories  which  the  print¬ 
ed  versions  have  concealed.  I  have  been  nn- 
alde  to  trust  copyists.  I  have  read  everything 
myself.  I  have  made  my  own  extracts  from 
papers  which  I  might  never  see  a  second  time. 
I  have  had  to  condense  pages  into  single  sen¬ 
tences,  to  translate,  to  analyze,  and  have  had 
afterward  to  depend  entirely  on  my  own  tran¬ 
scripts.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  answer  that  no  reference  has 
been  misplaced,  and  no  inverted  comma  fallen 
to  the  wrong  words.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
be  exact,  and  no  writer  can  undertake  more.” 


Rudolph  Hehinos,  of  London,  is  writing 
an  epic  poem  which,  when  completed,  will 
contain  2000  stanzas  of  from  500  to  700  words 
each.  It  is  a  history  of  England  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  up  to  the 
time  of  James  II. 


M.  Paul  Boubost’s  work  on  the  United 
States,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  has  been  copyrighted  in  England,  un¬ 
der  the  French  title  ”  Outre-Mer,”  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin,  who  will  publish  it  in  one 
Tolnme. 


REQABDiNa  Bourget's  attempt  to  depict 
Americanism,  Mark  Twain  says ;  ”  There 
isn’t  a  single  characteristic  that  can  be  safely 
labelled  ‘  American.’  There  isn't  a  single  hu¬ 
man  ambition,  or  religions  trend,  or  drift  of 
thought,  or  peculiarity  of  education,  or  code 
of  principles,  or  breed  of  folly,  or  style  of 
conversation,  or  preference  for  a  particular 
Bobjeet  for  discussion,  or  form  of  legs  or 
trank  or  face  or  head,  or  expression,  or  com¬ 
plexion,  or  gait,  or  dress,  or  manners,  or  dis¬ 
position,  or  any  other  human  detail,  inside 
or  outside,  that  can  rationally  be  generalized 
as  ‘  American.’  ” 


The  pleasant  discovery  has  just  been  made 
at  Galashiels,  Scotland,  of  over  a  hundred  let¬ 
ters  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Craig, 
the  banker.  The  letters  were  discovered  in  a 
box  filled  with  the  archives  of  the  old  Leith 
Bank. 

Queen  Yictobia  is  said  to  be  elaborating  a 
scheme  for  establishing  a  ”  literary  order  of 
merit  for  the  recognition  of  those  who,  as 
journalists  and  writers  of  books,  have  done 
good  work.”  There  are  to  be  three  grades,  as 
in  most  other  orders — the  first  consisting  of 
twenty-four  Knights  of  the  Grand  Gross,  the 
second  of  one  hundred  Knights  Commanders, 
and  the  third  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Com¬ 
panions. 

Max  MiiLLEB  knows  eighteen  different  lan¬ 
guages  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  speak  or 
write  in  any  one,  and  a  considerable  number 
in  addition  less  perfectly. 

The  greatest  sympathy  is  felt  with  Mr.  Les¬ 
lie  Stephen  upon  the  loss  of  his  accomplished 
and  beautiful  wife.  Mrs.  Stephen's  kindness 
to  the  sick  and  poor  was  proverbial,  and  out 
of  her  experience  grew  her  excellent  little  vol¬ 
ume,  ”  Notes  from  Sickrooms,”  which  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Elder  published  some  years  ago. 

The  late  M.  Duruy,  the  French  academician, 
was  Sardou’s  schoolmaster,  and  it  appears 
that  the  dramatist-to-be  was  a  refractory  pu¬ 
pil.  Once,  when  his  teacher  chided  him  for 
not  taking  an  interest  in  Egyptian  history, 
Sardon  answered  :  “  As  a  pupil  I  think  I 
ought  to  know  what  suits  me  best  and  what 
does  not.” 

It  has  not,  we  think,  been  contended  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  that  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  indispensable  to  the  conferment  of 
degrees  on  women  A  fully  representative 
meeting  of  the  Oxford  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Women,  held  recently,  decid¬ 
ed,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  four  to  one, 
to  memorialize  the  University  in  favor  of  this 
new  departure.  The  Association  has  hitherto 
been  divided  on  the  question  of  policy,  and 
a  vote  taken  at  the  meeting  shows  a  somewhat 
remarkable  development  of  opinion. 

The  first  white  foreigner  who  lived  inside 
Old  Japan,  and  who  entered  Yedo  as  an  ac¬ 
credited  envoy,  was  Townsend  Morris,  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul  General  and  Minister  Resident. 
He  negotiated  the  first  treaty  securing  foreign 
trade  and  residence.  His  journals,  which  re¬ 
veal  many  things  strange  and  curious  in  the 
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Japan  of  1856-62,  are  to  be  pablished  by 
Hessra.  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  of  Boston. 
The  editor  is  Mr.  W.  Elliot  Griffis,  author  of 
works  on  Japan  and  Coiea,  who  also  furnishes 
a  biography. 

Fbo  Mabie  Habdeb,  a  Danish  lady,  has  p\\b 
lished  a  volnme  called  “  Yule  Star.”  In  this 
there  is  nothing  wonderful,  but  the  publica¬ 
tion  becomes  somewhat  interesting  when 
one  hears  that  it  is  her  dibut,  and  that  Fru 
Harder  is  serenty  years  old. 

A  bibuoobapht  of  Coleridge  by  Mr.  Richard 
Herne  Shepherd,  the  compiler  of  bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  Swinburne,  Buskin,  etc.,  has  just 
begun  in  NbUs  and  Queries. 

When  Dr.  Doyle  was  about  to  undertake 
his  lecture  tour  in  this  country  Robert  Louis 
Sterenson  wrote  to  him  :  ”  When  yon  come 
to  America  call  on  me.  My  house  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  door  on  the  left-hand  after  leaving  San 
Francisco.” 

Mb.  H.  S.  NichoijB  proposes  to  publish  a 
new  translation  into  English  of  the  works  of 
Victor  Hugo,  illustrated  with  the  etchings, 
etc.,  that  appeared  in  the  French  edition  na- 
Honak.  The  novels  alone  will  till  twenty- 
eight  volumes,  and  the  plays  ten  more  ;  whil4 
two  volumes  will  be  devoted  to  a  selection 
from  the  poems.  In  addition  to  the  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  text,  there  will  also  be  a  portfolio 
containing  seventy  plates. 

In  order  to  retain  his  perfect  independence, 
Sarcey  has  refused  many  distinctions.  He  re¬ 
fused,  for  this  reason,  to  accept  a  seat  in  the 
French  Academy.  “If  I  accepted  it,”  he 
said,  “  the  public  would  no  longer  believe  my 
criticisms  to  be  honest.  I  should  lose  half 
oiy  power.” 

Richabd  Lx  Qalliemnx  says  :  “  ‘  A  happy 
bei^  never  made  a  great  poem,’  says  the 
young  German  poet  in  *  Melting  Snows.  ’  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  he  was  right,  and 
certainly  that  poetry  holds  us  most,  beneath 
whose  words,  sad  or  glad,  is  heard  ‘  the  still, 
sad  music  ’  of  a  sorrowing  heart.” 

Mb.  Lesux  Stephen,  in  the  Ncdimat,  deals 
with  the  recently  published  “  Letters”  of 
Coleridge,  edited  by  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge. 
“No  one,”  be  says,  with  incontestable  jus¬ 
tice,  “  could  meet  the  living  Coleridge  with- 
out  more  or  less  loving  him  ;  and  when  we 
see  the  man  in  these  unreserved  confessions, 
we  perceive  with  growing  clearness  how  kindly 
and  tender  were  his  real  springs  of  conduct. 


though  his  life  was  all  broken  and  shattered 
by  the  master  infirmity.” 

It  is  said  that  M.  Mars,  the  famous  French 
artist,  originated  the  much-used  expression 
fin^de-aiecle. 

A  “  Life  of  Lobd  Randolph  Chttbcbill,” 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  is  announced  for  im¬ 
mediate  publication  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson. 
In  compiling  the  biography,  Mr.  Escott  has 
obtained  valuable  assistance  from  Lord  Daf- 
ferin.  Lord  Reay,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff, 
Sir  John  Gorst,  Sir  William  Clarke,  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  and  other  friends  of  the  late 
politician.  Sketches  of  bis  school  and  college 
careers,  and  of  bis  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  lead  up  to  the  formation  of  the 
Fourth  Party.  From  this  point  onward  his 
life  is  treated  somewhat  fully,  an  intimate 
personal  note  marking  the  successive  chap¬ 
ters.  Mr.  Escott’ s  endeavor  has  been  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  whole  man,  not  merely  bis  public 
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Sea-Fowl  and  the  Stobm. — The  furious 
gale  from  the  southeast  which  raged  in  the 
Channel  recently  sprang  up  so  suddenly  that 
the  seaports  received  only  three  hours’  warn¬ 
ing,  and  the  sea-fowl,  who  are  often  reputed 
the  best  weather-prophetf,  were  caught  by 
the  storm  with  no  warning  at  all.  The  wind 
struck  the  Southern  Coast  at  midnight,  and 
blew  for  forty  eight  hours  with  a  steady  roar 
like  the  sound  of  machinery  in  a  mill.  As 
the  day  broke  over  the  sea,  the  whole  stretch 
of  waters  seemed  in  motion  toward  the  shore ; 
the  gale  had  mastered  current  and  tide,  and 
subdued  all  the  minor  conflict  and  welter  of 
the  narrow  sea.  As  far  as  the  sight  could 
carry,  the  whole  surface  of  the  Channel  wag 
piled  up  in  parallel  lines  of  white-topped 
waves,  hurrying  fast  and  close,  line  after  line, 
and  breaking  with  a  front  of  miles  upon  the 
shingle  line.  The  swiftness  and  uniformity 
of  the  onset  of  the  sea  on  a  dead  lee-shore  in 
such  a  gale  detracts  something  from  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  sight.  But  the  coasting  brigs  and 
schooners  forced  ashore  seem  almost  to  melt 
before  the  waves,  and  even  the  true  sea-fowl, 
whose  home  is  on  the  great  waters,  are  starved 
and  drowned,  or  driven  inland  until  the  tem¬ 
pest  lulls. 

For  some  days  before  the  gale,  while  the 
frost  lasted,  the  number  of  home-bred  wild- 
ducks,  as  well  as  the  true  sea  ducks  which 
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irinter  in  th«  Channel,  had  been  increased  by 
i^ivals  from  the  north.  During  the  day 
these  were  seen  swimming  in  little  bands  and 
companies  beneath  the  tall  precipices  which 
broke  the  force  of  the  north  wind,  or  resting 
and  sleeping  jnst  beyond  the  breakers.  The 
gca-dncks  and  cormorants,  which  feed  by 
day,  were  diving  and  fishing  while  the  others 
slept,  sometimes  rising  to  the  surface  in  the 
middle  of  the  resting  fiooks,  or  taking  long 
low  flights  from  one  feeding-ground  to  an¬ 
other.  At  dusk  the  sea  was  deserted  by  the 
birds,  the  cormorants  flying  heavily  into  roost 
in  the  chalk  precipices,  while  the  ducks, 
awake  and  hungry,  took  their  nightly  flight 
inland,  rushing  high  in  dusky  lines  over  the 
heads  of  the  fishermen  lurking  along  the  cliff 
with  their  long  duck-guns,  whose  flash  and 
roar  were  the  nightly  signal  of  the  moving  of 
the  fowl.  Those  that  stayed  after  dawn  in 
the  preserved  inland  waters  had  for  some 
days  paid  a  heavy  toll  to  the  gun.  But  so  far, 
though  the  land-birds  were  pinched,  and 
crowding  to  the  houses  and  farm  buildings, 
the  greater  number  of  the  sea-fowl  had  suf¬ 
fered  in  no  way  from  the  wintry  weather,  and 
the  ravens,  which,  according  to  tradition,  al¬ 
ways  choose  the  site  for  their  nest  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  were  playing  and  croaking  in 
solemn  gambols  in  the  air,  and  evidently  en¬ 
joying  the  annual  renewal  of  their  courtship, 
which  is  the  pleasant  custom  of  birds  which 
pair  for  life.  A  few  hours  of  storm  broke  up 
this  sociable  company.  Even  before  dawn, 
the  screams  and  calls  of  gulls  flying  round  the 
houses  and  buildings  had  given  warning  that 
something  had  happened  to  disturb  the  usual 
order  of  life  upon  the  shore  ;  and  as  the  dark¬ 
ness  gave  place  to  uncertain  light,  their  white 
forms  were  visible  dimly  drifting  and  circling 
among  the  trees,  or  soaring  almost  motionless 
against  the  steady  current  of  the  gale.  These 
gulls  were  all  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  kinds 
—mostly  black-headed  gulls,  in  winter  plu¬ 
mage  ;  the  larger  sorts  had  not  yet  succumbed 
to  the  force  of  the  gale,  but  were  flying  high 
and  steadily  in  noisy  packs  along  the  line  of 
shore.  On  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  the  sus¬ 
tained  strength  and  violence  of  the  wind  was 
hardly  less  evident  to  the  human  spectator 
standing  on  the  verge  than  to  the  fowl  which 
were  struggling  to  maintain  their  usual  place 
in  the  air  between  the  summit  and  the  sea. 
The  gale  still  maintained  its  steady  mechani¬ 
cal  pressure,  without  gust  or  flaw,  and  the 
larger  gulls  were  giving  an  exhibition  of  their 
powers  of  flight.  A  pair  of  the  great  black- 


backed  gulls  were  the  only  fowl  which  still 
seemed  able  to  disregard  in  a  measure  the 
force  of  the  wind.  They  still  maintained  a 
place  well  out  at  sea)  flying  low  with  power¬ 
ful  beats  of  the  wing,  half  hidden  by  smoking 
mist,  where  the  gale  cut  the  crests  of  the 
waves  and  drove  them  on  in  clouds  of  grayish 
spray.  Their  course  was  at  right-angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  gale,  and  when  its  steady 
impulse  drifted  them  shoreward,  the  big  birds 
set  their  faces  to  the  blast,  and  worked  their 
way  out  to  sea  by  sheer  force  of  wing  and 
muscle.  The  herring  gulls  had  abandoned 
the  effort  to  keep  the  sea,  but  bad  not  yet 
been  driven  from  the  shore.  Unlike  the 
black  headed  gulls,  whose  habit  is  to  nest  in¬ 
land,  and  who  readily  leave  the  coast  for  the 
fields  whenever  the  supply  of  food  is  likely  to 
be  more  abundant  on  the  plough-lands  than 
on  the  coast,  the  herring  gulls  are  true  sea- 
fowl,  nesting  on  the  cliffs,  and  getting  their 
living  by  fishing  or  picking  up  the  sea-refuse 
on  the  beach  ;  if  driven  inland,  they  are  more 
often  than  not  lost  and  bewildered,  and  being 
well  aware  of  the  danger  they  run  if  once  they 
lose  sight  of  the  sea,  theii  fight  against  the 
gale  is  strengthened  by  something  more  than 
the  common  reluctance  of  birds  to  leave  their 
own  familiar  haunt.  Unable  to  cruise  over 
the  water  like  the  great  black  backed  gulls, 
and  unwilling  to  drift  inland,  they  held  their 
place  and  maintained  it  throughout  the  day 
by  the  use  of  the  power  of  soaring,  or  floating 
like  kites  against  the  wind.  With  wings  ex¬ 
tended  and  motionless,  they  floated  edgeways 
to  the  gale,  which  gradually  lifted  them  high¬ 
er,  and  drove  them  toward  the  land.  When 
carried  backward  to  a  point  above  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  they  allowed  themselves  to  fall 
downward,  and  then,  once  more  spreading 
their  wings,  soared  up  forward  and  seaward 
with  the  impulse  gained  by  their  descent. 
All  day  long  this  manoeuvre  was  repeated  ; 
and  when  night  fell,  they  still  held  their  places 
midway  between  cliff  and  sea.  The  wild- 
ducks  and  cormorants,  which  have  no  such 
powers  of  sustained  poise  in  flight,  though 
the  former  excel  in  what  M.  Marcey  has  dis- 
tinguished  as  the  vol  rame  or  use  of  the  beat¬ 
ing  wing,  were  in  far  different  case.  The  in¬ 
convenience  of  this  limited  knowledge  of  the 
possible  uses  of  the  wing  in  creatures  so  in¬ 
telligent  as  the  ducks  was  very  obvious,  and 
suggested  the  question  as  to  why  it  is  that 
though  they  have  apparently  discovered  for 
themselves  the  exact  distance  and  order  of 
arrangement  in  which  birds  make  best  prog- 
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res8  when  flying  in  companies — for  the  wild- 
dncks  not  only  adopt  the  wedge  formation 
when  flying  together,  but  also  preserve  the 
distances  between  the  files  with  the  regn- 
larity  of  drilled  soldiers —they  have  never  ac¬ 
quired  the  art  of  “  sailing*’  against  the  wind. 
Exhausted  with  the  constant  tossing  out  at 
sea,  the  ducks  crowded  to  the  edge  of  a  long 
reef  or  ledge  of  rocks,  and  for  a  time  rode 
uneasily  just  outside  the  edge  of  the  break¬ 
ers.  But  the  rush  of  the  tide  soon  drowned 
the  rocks,  and  turned  the  ledge  into  a  white 
and  tumbling  lake  of  foam.  Then  the  ducks 
shifted  once  more  out  to  sea,  rising  uneasily 
and  flying  from  place  to  place  like  flocks  of 
starlings.  A  pair  or  two  of  brent  geese,  look¬ 
ing  as  black  and  heavy  as  cormorants  against 
the  toppling  waves,  seemed  determined  to 
ride  out  the  gale.  But  the  constant  rushing 
seas,  which  bad  wrenched  from  their  moor¬ 
ings  and  flung  upon  the  shore  even  the  fish¬ 
ing  boats  anchored  within  the  reef  of  rocks, 
soon  wore  out  the  strength  of  the  ducks. 
Company  after  company  rose  and  skimmed 
swiftly  up  and  down  seeking  some  smoother 
and  more  sheltered  spot,  and  finding  none 
turned  their  backs  to  the  wind,  and  rising 
high  and  fast,  abandoned  the  effort  to  keep  to 
sea,  and  flew  with  extra 'rdinary  speed  high 
over  the  cliffs.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  first  flock,  every  duck  had  left  the 
salt  water  and  flown  in  to  face  the  dangers  of 
the  sheltered  waters  inland.  The  storm  had 
beaten  them.  As  night  fell,  the  snow  came. 
Carried  on  the  gale,  it  rushed  on  in  level  lines 
as  if  blown  from  a  gun.  The  shore  was  silent 
and  deserted.  The  nightly  flight  of  fowl  from 
the  sea  inland  was  suspended,  and  the  only 
bird  upon  the  cliffs  was  a  solitary  owl,  flitting 
like  a  bat  along  the  shore.  Next  morning  the 
gale  fell ;  and  as  the  tide  ebbed,  we  read  upon 
the  beach  some  natural  record  of  the  forces 
before  which  the  sea-fowl  bad  retired.  All 
the  ridges  of  shingle  had  been  cut  away,  and 
the  beach  relaid  in  an  even  and  regular  slope 
from  the  cliffs  to  the  edge  of  the  surge,  brown 
and  smooth,  like  bolted  bran.  The  waves 
were  thick  with  sea  weed  torn  fresh  from  the 
deeply  submerged  rocks.  It  lay  in  long  wavy 
lines,  wet  and  glistening,  like  the  pattern  in 
watered  silk  ;  brown  oar-weed,  with  roots  all 
crusted  with  pink  *'  sea- web  green  feathery 
sea-moss,  and  bright  orange  star-weed,  and 
thin  ribbons  of  a  delicate  sea  plant,  so  pale 
that  it  must  grow  in  the  dark  and  deep  water, 
beyond  the  reach  of  sunlight.  If  even  the 
deeps  were  troubled  by  the  storm,  we  can 
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scarcely  wonder  that  the  sea-fowl  were  unable 
to  keep  their  place  upon  the  sniteice.— Specta¬ 
tor. 

How  One  op  Mrs.  Brownino’s  Books  was 
Named. — Edmund  Oosse  tells,  in  his  late  es- 
say  on  Mrs.  Browning’s  Sonnets,  how  her  vol¬ 
ume  of  “  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese’’  was 
christened,  as  follows  :  “  During  the  months 
of  their  brief  courtship,  closing,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  in  the  clandestine  flight  and 
romantic  wedding  of  September  12th,  1846, 
neither  poet  showed  any  verses  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Browning,  in  particular,  had  not  the 
smallest  notion  that  the  circumstances  of 
their  betrothal  had  led  Miss  Barrett  into  any 
artistic  expression  of  feeling.  As  little  did 
he  suspect  it  during  their  honeymoon  in  Paris, 
or  during  their  first  crowded  w'eeks  in  Italy. 
They  settled  at  length  in  Pisa,  and,  being 
quitted  by  Mrs.  Jamieson  and  her  niece  in  a 
very  calm  and  happy  mood,  the  young  couple 
took  up  each  his  or  her  separate  work.  Their 
custom  was,  Mr.  Browning  said,  to  write  alone, 
and  not  to  show  each  other  W’hat  they  had 
written.  This  was  a  rule  which  he  some¬ 
times  broke  through,  but  she  never.  He  had 
the  habit  of  working  in  a  downstairs  room, 
where  their  meals'  were  spread,  while  Mrs. 
Browning  studied  in  a  room  on  the  floor 
above.  One  day,  early  in  1847,  their  break¬ 
fast  being  over,  Mrs.  Browning  went  upstairs 
while  her  husband  stood  at  the  window  watch¬ 
ing  the  street  till  the  table  should  be  cleared. 
He  was  presently  aware  of  some  one  behind 
him,  although  the  servant  was  gone.  It  was 
Mrs.  Browning,  who  held  him  by  the  shoulder 
to  prevent  his  turning  to  look  at  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  pushed  a  packet  of  papers  into 
the  pocket  of  his  coat.  She  told  him  to  read 
that,  and  to  tear  it  up  if  he  did  not  like  it ; 
and  then  she  fled  again  to  her  own  room. 
Mr.  Browning  settled  himself  at  the  table  and 
unfolded  the  parcel.  It  contained  the  series 
of  sonnets  which  have  now  become  so  illus¬ 
trious.  As  he  read,  his  emotion  and  delight 
may  be  conceived.  Before  he  had  finished  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  restrain  himself, 
and,  regardless  of  his  promise,  he  rushed  up¬ 
stairs  and  stormed  that  guarded  citadel.  He 
was  early  conscious  that  these  were  treasures 
not  to  be  kept  from  the  world.  ‘  I  dared  not 
reserve  to  myself,’  he  said,  ‘  the  finest  sonnets 
written  in  any  language  since  Shakespeare’s.’ 
When  it  was  determined  to  publish  the  son¬ 
nets  in  the  volumes  of  1850,  the  question  of  a 
title  arose.  The  name  which  was  ultimately 
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chosen,  ‘  Sonnets  from  the  Porlugnese,  ’  was 
iorented  by  Mr.  Browning  as  an  ingenious 
device  to  veil  the  trne  anthorship,  and  yet  to 
mggest  kinship  with  that  beantifnl  lyric 
called  ‘  Caterina  to  Gamoens,’  in  which  so 
limilar  a  passion  had  been  expressed.  Long 
before  he  ever  heard  of  these  poems,  Mr. 
Browning  called  his  wife  his  '  own  little  For- 
tagaese,'  and  so,  when  she  proposed  *  Sonnets 
Translated  from  the  Bosnian,  ’  he,  catching  at 
the  happy  thought  of  ‘translated,’  replied, 

'  No,  not  Bosnian  —that  means  nothing — but 
from  the  Portuguese !  They  are  Gaterina’s 
saunets  ! '  And  so,  in  half  a  joke,  half  a  con¬ 
ceit,  the  famous  title  was  invented.  ” 

Enthdsiasm  :  Its  Uses  and  Abuses. — The 
trath  is,  1  suppose,  that  the  enthusiast  makes 
ns  feel  our  own  deficiencies.  He  touches 
chords  in  us  that  are  not  very  responsive,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  so  little  exercised. 
Moreover,  he  excites  a  little  envy  also.  There 
is  no  man  happier  than  the  man  who  is  the 
willing  victim  of  an  infatuation.  Gone  from 
him— for  the  time,  at  all  events— are  all  the 
petty  carking  cares  that  we  others  have  al¬ 
ways  with  us.  He  does  not  live  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  but  the  future.  This  is  precisely  what 
we  most  of  us  attempt  to  do.  We  hope  and 
hope  and  hope — that  is,  try  to  look  forward 
from  an  actuality  that  is  not  altogether  agree¬ 
able  to  the  good  and  satisfying  time  that  is  to  , 
come.  But  we  don’t  succeed  in  this  like  the 
enthusiast.  He  sees  with  poetic  vision  the 
goal  he  is  steering  for  ;  and  he  has  the  great 
gift  of  being  able  to  leap  with  his  imagination 
those  tiresome  depressions  and  bogs  which  so 
materially  intervene  between  him  and  his 
goal,  and  of  which  we  others  are  so  painfully 
conscious.  Old  Pepys  years  ago  touched  one 
of  our  characteristics  when  he  wrote  in  his 
"Diary,”  "Lord!  to  see  the  absurd  nature 
of  Englishmen,  that  cannot  forbear  laughing 
and  jeering  at  everything  that  looks  strange.” 

We  stand  and  gasp  at  some  of  the  freaks  of 
enthusiasts  ;  words  will  not  come  from  us. 

A  fine  example  of  this  dumfoundering  effect 
occurred  in  May,  1812,  when  a  copy  of  Val- 
darfer’s"  Boccaccio”  was  sold  from  the  Duke 
of  Roxburgh’s  library.  Let  Emerson  teU  the 
tale  :  ”  Among  the  distinguished  company 
which  attended  the  sale  were  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  then  Marquis  of  Blandford. 
The  bid  stood  at  five  hundred  guineas.  *  A 
thousand  guineas,’  said  Earl  Spencer  ;  ‘  And 
ten,’  added  the  Marquis.  You  might  hear  a 


pin  drop.  All  eyes  were  bent  on  the  bidders. 
Now  they  talked  apart,  now  ate  a  biscuit,  now 
made  a  bid,  but  without  the  least  thought  of 
yielding  one  to  the  other.  But  to  pass  over 
some  details,  the  contest  proceeded  until  the 
Marquis  said,  ‘  Two  thousand  pounds.’  Then 
Earl  Spencer  bethought  him,  like  a  prudent 
general,  of  useless  bloodshed  and  waste  of 
powder,  and  had  paused  a  quarter  of  a  min¬ 
ute,  when  Lord  Althorpe,  with  long  steps, 
came  to  bis  side,  as  if  to  bring  his  father  a 
fresh  lance  to  renew  the  fight.  Father  and 
sun  whispered  together,  and  Earl  Spencer  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds !  ’  An  electric  shock  went 
through  the  assembly,  '  And  ten,’  quietly 
added  the  Marquis.  There  ended  the  strife. 
Ere  Evans  let  the  hammer  fall  he  paused  ; 
the  ivory  instrument  swept  the  air  ;  the  spec¬ 
tators  stood  dumb  when  the  hammer  fell !” 

Postage  stamp  collectors  seem  even  more 
absurd  than  this  particular  Duke  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough.  Judging  from  a  stamp-dealer’s  circu¬ 
lar,  they  hre  willing  to  pay  three  hundred 
pounds  for  a  set  of  Cabnl  postage  labels,  and 
about  eighty  pounds  for  a  couple  of  British 
Guiana  stamps.  Really,  after  this,  one  may 
doubt  if  the  following  advertisement  from  a 
Mauritius  paper  was  not  strictly  bond  fide,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  joke  it  appears  to  be  uninitiated  ; 
”  A  stamp-collector,  the  possessor  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-four  stamps,  wishes  to  marry  a  lady  who 
is  an  ardent  collector  and  possessor  of  the 
blue  penny  stamp  of  Mauritius  issued  in 
1847.”  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  man  who 
paid  five  pounds  for  a  bottle  of  wine.  There 
is,  of  course,  nothing  remarkable  in  this. 
But  the  man  did  not  buy  the  wine  to  drink. 
He  keeps  it  in  his  cellar,  and  shows  it  to  his 
visitors,  as  if  it  were  a  striking  and  intrinsi¬ 
cally  interesting  object.  A  bottle  of  Chfiteau 
Yqnem  at  five  pounds  seems  to  the  ordinary 
individual  an  extravagance  ;  but  when  it  is 
used  simply  for  exhibition  puiq'oses,  to  prove 
to  the  world  what  an  enthusiast  its  purchaser 
is,  then  it  seems  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  action  of  a  fool.  One  may  almost 
doubt  if  the  ardent  stamp-collector  having  to 
choose  between  attending  his  wife’s  funeral 
or  a  stamp  auction  of  a  most  alluring  kind, 
would  not  find  an  excuse  for  absenting  him¬ 
self  from  the  ceremony,  and  frequenting  the 
sale-room. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  proper  measure  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  a  most  necessary  equipment  for 
success  in  life.  It  is  not  the  thing  to  declare 
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to  all  the  world  that  you  possess  this  enthnsi- 
asm,  that  yon  mean,  in  fact,  to  make  your 
mark.  It  will  be  easier  for  yon  to  make  your 
mark  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  internal 
resolution  you  have  formed,  and  which  will 
really  be  all  the  stronger  if  yon  cherish  it  in 
secret,  and  do  not  hale  it  forth  for  ribald  and 
cold  natures  to  scoff  at.  How  are  battles 
won,  except  by  enthusiasm  in  the  soldiers, 
coupled  with  skill  and  enthusiasm  in  the  ofil> 
cers  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  affirm  that  a  cam¬ 
paign  may  be  conducted  successfully  from  a 
cabinet  in  the  middle  of  a  city  far  from  the 
seat  of  war  ;  that  might  be  if  human  beings 
were  all  alike  devoid  of  enthusiasm.  But  we 
don’t  need  to  read  history  to  know  how  often 
the  sudden  cry  of  a  leader  bas  changed  the 
course  of  a  battle.  His  enthusiasm— feigned 
or  genuine— strikes  a  responsive  note  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  ;  and  nothing  can  stand 
against  the  consequences.  It  is  the  same 
with  politics.  The  precise  academical  speak¬ 
er,  famous  for  invariably  talking  the  purest 
Saxon,  with  absolute  coldness  of  tone,  is  not 
much  good  on  a  platform.  Any  uneducated 
working-man  with  his  heart  on  his  tongue, 
and  good  lungs,  will  make  an  impression  far 
greater.  The  paid  agitators  who  go  from  town 
to  town  are  all  of  the  “  e^er”  kind.  They 
know  — and  so  do  their  hirers — that  if  they 
are  to  do  any  work  upon  the  convictions  of 
others  they  must  show  the  fire  of  their  own 
convictions. — Household  Words. 

Noixekens. — Boswell  records  as  an  instance 
of  Dr.  Johnson’s  “  varying  from  himself  in 
talk,”  what  on  two  different  occasions  he  held 
to  be  the  obligations  of  a  biographer.  On 
one  occasion,  Boswell  having  said  that  “  in 
writing  a  life,  a  man’s  peculiarities  should  be 
mentioned,  because  they  mark  his  character,” 
Johnson  replied,  ”  Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  peculiarities  ;  the  question  is  whether  a 
man’s  vices  should  be  mentioned  on  the 
other  occasion,  the  doctor  maintained  that 
”  if  a  man  is  to  write  a  panegyric  he  may  keep 
vices  out  of  sight ;  but  if  be  professes  to 
write  a  life  he  must  represent  it  really  as  it 
was.”  Whether  those  eccentricities,  which 
the  biographer  of  Nollekeos,  the  sculptor, 
was  pleased  to  term  his  “  pecuniary  and  do¬ 
mestic  habits,”  ever  deviated  into  vice,  or 
whether  they  properly  remained  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  ”  a  man’s  peculiarities,”  is  a  question 
which  might  well  have  been  referred  to  that 
nice  sense  of  casuistry  for  which  the  doctor 
was  famous.  Certainly  John  Thomas  Smith 
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recorded  these  habits  with  unparalleled  can¬ 
dor  ;  and  in  his  book,  entitled  ”  Nollekeng 
and  bis  Times,”  we  possess  a  picture  of  that 
artist’s  life  ”  really  as  it  was.”  And  certainly 
Dr.  Johnson,  bad  he  been  confronted  with 
this  portrait  of  bis  friend,  **  little  Nolly  ” 
and  his  wife,  would  have  again  ”  varied  from 
himself.”  In  this  picture,  remarkable  gifts 
and  sordid  meannesses,  affluent  circumstances 
and  self  imposed  parsimony,  taste  and  want 
of  taste,  real  knowledge  and  inscrutable  igno¬ 
rance,  make  up  the  colors  of  the  background, 
against  which  are  seen  all  the  brightest  and 
most  remarkable  figures  of  the  age.  Sir  J osbus 
is  there,  with  Angelica  Kauffman  ;  Flaxman 
and  Gainsborough,  Wilson  with  a  host  of 
lesser  artists,  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Garrick  ;  while 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  is  no  infrequent  figure. 
It  is  impossible  to  call  Smith’s  book  a  biog¬ 
raphy  ;  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  the 
artist  and  his  friends  are  jotted  down  in  it, 
with  scant  reference  to  their  chronological 
sequence,  and  upon  no  apparent  plan  ;  like 
the  entries  in  a  commonplace  book,  because 
they  are  memorable.  The  book  is  a  very  oUa 
podrida  of  tittle-tattle,  and  it  is  not  always 
without  a  suspicion  of  vindictiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  Smith,  a  pupil  and  one 
of  the  oldest  friends  of  Nollekens,  was  also 
one  of  the  executors  of  the  sculptor,  who 
only  left  him  a  hundred  pounds  for  his 
trouble,  whereas  he  had  expected  a  much 
larger  legacy.  ”  He  revenged  himself,”  says 
a  recent  editor,  ‘‘by  writing  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  candid  biography  ever  published  in 
the  English  language.”  Books,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  written,  are  as  a  rule  (for 
such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature)  by  no 
means  the  least  amusing  of  books  ;  and  Mr. 
John  Tbomem  Smith’s  work  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  In  spite  of  its  anecdotal  and 
fragmentary  nature,  the  figures  and  characters 
of  Nollekens  and  his  wife  stand  out  with  sur¬ 
prising  clearness  and  precision  ;  the  obvious 
candor  and  straightforwardness  of  the  writer 
excusing  his  want  of  literary  art.  It  is  to 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  that  we  are  obliged  for  a 
recent  re  issue  of  this  book,  which  has  been 
almost  forgotten,  and  which  is  unique  in  its 
kind.  It  affords  another  instance  of  the  fact 
that  the  essence  of  particular  history  is  par¬ 
ticularity  ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  the  life  of  a  man,  if  his  life  be 
worth  recording  at  all,  which  does  not  jpos- 
sess  a  certain  interest  and  value  when  record¬ 
ed  ‘‘  really  as  it  was.” 

Joseph  Nollekens  is  now  remem\>ered  only 
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by  a  few,  on  acoonnt  of  the  bnsts  which  made 
bim  famous  in  his  day  :  his  Vennses,  the 
models  for  which  exercised  the  vigilance  of 
Ui8.  Nollekens  in  no  slight  degree,  have  long 
been  forgotten  ;  and  his  restorations  of  the 
Townley  marbles  do  not  continue  to  bring 
bim  credit.  His  busts  of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  War¬ 
ren  Hastings  are  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  ;  and  the  names  of  Goldsmith,  John¬ 
son,  and  Sterne  occur  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
beads  modelled  by  him.  Born  in  London,  in 
1737,  he  was  placed  under  Scheemakers,  the 
gculptor  ;  and  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  studied  under  Giavetti. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  of  Nollekens  to  Bos¬ 
well  :  “  It  is  amazing  what  ignorance  of  cer¬ 
tain  points  one  sometimes  finds  in  men  of 
eminence  indeed,  the  whole  character  of 
this  sculptor  presents  a  series  of  unusual  ac¬ 
complishments  and  extraordinary  limitations. 
In  his  youth,  Mrs.  Scheemakers,  the  wife  of 
the  statuary  to  whom  he  was  put  apprentice, 
used  to  say  of  him,  that  “  Joey  was  so  honest 
that  she  could  always  trust  him  to  stone  the 
raisins  yet  he  had  no  scruples  in  smug¬ 
gling  on  his  return  from  Italy,  silk  stjck- 
ings,  gloves  and  lace,  upon  which  a  duty  was 
then  laid,  in  order  to  save  every  shilling  he 
could.  “  His  contrivance,”  says  Smith,  “  was 
truly  ingenious,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  Custom  House  officers  had  ever 
been  so  taken  in.  All  his  plaster  busts  being 
hollow,  he  stuffed  them  full  of  the  above  arti¬ 
cles,  and  then  spread  an  outside  coating  of 
plaster  at  the  back  across  the  shoulders  of 
each,  so  that  the  busts  appeared  like  solid 
casts.”  ”  There,”  Nollekens  exclaimed  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  pointing  to  a  cast  of  Sterne, 

‘  do  you  know  that  busto,  my  lord,  held  my 
lace  tuffies  that  I  went  to  Court  in  when  I 
came  from  Rome !”  Upon  his  return  from 
Italy,  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1771,  and  in  the  following  year 
an  Academician.  Somewhat  later  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Sanders  Welch,  who 
succeeded  Fielding  as  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  Westminster,  and  who  figures 
in  Boswell  as  a  friend  of  Johnson.  The  doc¬ 
tor  is  even  credited  to  have  entertained  seri¬ 
ous  thoughts  in  regard  to  Miss  Welch,  and 
once  to  have  admitted,  ”  I  think  Mary  would 
have  been  mine  if  little  Joe  had  not  stepped 
in.”  Mrs.  Nollekens,  however,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  as  ”  the 
pink  of  precision,”  quickly  adopted  or  de¬ 
veloped  not  a  few  of  her  hnsband’s  eccentrici¬ 
ties  and  dubious  economies.  A  score  or  more 
of  stories  are  at  hand  to  illnstrate  her  unspeak¬ 


able  parsimony.  There  is  the  inimitable  but 
somewhat  lengthy  story  of  Mrs.  Bland  and 
the  mop  ;  and  the  passage  which  narrates 
how  “  a  pair  of  moulds,”  for  so  those  candles 
were  designated  whose  nature  distinguished 
them  from  "  dips.”  by  being  well  nursed, 
and  put  out  when  company  went  away,  once 
lasted  Mrs.  Nollekens  a  whole  year.  In  con¬ 
triving  such  frugalities,  Nollekens  himself 
took  a  part.  Whenever  Mrs.  Nollekens,  Bmith 
tells  us,  purchased  tea  and  sugar  at  a  certain 
shop,  ”  she  always  requested,  just  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  was  quitting  the  counter,  to  have 
either  a  clove  or  a  bit  of  cinnamon  to  take 
some  unpleasant  taste  out  of  her  mouth  ;  but 
she  never  was  seen  to  apply  it  to  the  part  so 
affected  ;  so  that,  with  Nollekens*  nutmegs, 
which  he  pocketed  from  the  table  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  dinners,  they  contrived  to  accumulate  a 
little  stock  of  spices  without  any  expense 
whatever.”  By  such  means,  and  by  the  more 
admirable  aid  of  unceasing  industry,  Nollekens 
amassed  a  fortune  of  some  £200,000,  which 
he  left  to  bis  friends  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  claims  which  they  had  upon  him.  Of  his 
intellectual  character.  Smith  gives  an  equally 
vivid  and  equally  amusing  portrait ;  in  some 
matters  he  describes  him  as  only  ”  one  re¬ 
move  from  an  idiot.”  The  coarseness  of  his 
manners  the  curious  limitations  of  his  artis¬ 
tic  perceptions,  and  his  illiteracy,  complete 
the  background  against  which  the  more  at¬ 
tractive  figures  in  this  amusing  work  appear 
and  disappear.  Queen  Caroline  peeling 
onions  for  pickling  with  Mrs.  Garrick  ;  Gains¬ 
borough  standing  motionless  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  fascinated  by  the  tones  of  a  violin  ; 
or  the  handsome  woman  of  No.  65,  Oxford 
Market,  who  had  a  great  gift  of  modelling  in 
batter,  and  who  was  caught  by  Mrs.  Nollekens 
in  the  act  of  showing  a  few  pigs  and  sheep  in 
a  butter-boat  to  her  husband  :  of  such  is  this 
motley  gathering  composed,  and  in  such 
trivial  incidents  are  their  characters  shown 
as  in  a  gloss.  What  more  instructive  ”  hu¬ 
man  document”  would  the  student  of  psy¬ 
chology  desire  than  the  story  of  Nollekens 
showing  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  door,  displeased 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  hair  of  his  bust 
bad  been  treated?  "‘Now,  doctor,’  com¬ 
plained  Nollekens,  ‘you  did  say  you  would 
give  my  busto  half  an  hour  before  dinner, 
and  dinner  has  been  waiting  this  long  time,' 
to  which  the  doctor’s  reply  was  ‘  Bow-wow- 
wow  ’ !”  —Saturday  Bevieu), 

Imbscts  xsd  Flowkbs  —No  side  of  natural 
history  is  more  carious  than  the  relation  b«- 
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tween  ingects  and  the  flowcting  of  plants. 
In  the  primitive  and  simpler  plants  that  live 
in  the  sea  the  male  cells  are  discharged  into 
the  water  and  row  themselves  along  by  the 
screwing  motion  of  minnte  bristles  until  they 
reach  and  fertilize  the  egg-cells  of  the  female. 
In  many  land  plants  the  male  cells,  discharged 
as  clouds  of  golden  pollen,  are  blown  about 
by  the  wind  ;  myriads  perish,  but  a  few  reach 
their  goal,  and,  fertilizing  the  young  egg-cells, 
cause  them  to  npen  into  seeds.  In  many 
oases,  however.  Nature  has  curbed  so  reckless 
a  prodigality,  and  the  colors  and  scents  of 
flowers  are  the  fruits  of  her  parsimony.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  truth,  to 
which  the  exceptions  are  only  apparent,  that 
plants  bearing  brightly  colored  or  perfumed 
flowers  require  the  aid  of  insects  to  fertilize 
them.  The  colors  serve  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  insects  ;  the  scents,  especially  in  flow¬ 
ers  that  blossom  by  night,  serve  the  same 
purpose.  The  insects  come  for  the  store  of 
honey,  or  for  the  pollen  of  the  plants,  and 
their  return  gift  to  the  plants  is  that,  flitting 
from  blossom  to  blossom,  they  unconsciously 
carry  the  golden  fertilizing  grains  from  plant 
to  plant. 

For  most  flowering  plants  the  visits  of  in¬ 
sects  are  a  necessity.  Let  one  but  grow  some 
common  plant-like  geranium  or  mignonette 
under  glass  and  muslin,  so  that  no  stray  in¬ 
sect  may  reach  them  ;  the  flowers  will  be 
formed,  the  perfume  will  be  as  sweet  as  usual, 
but  the  blossoms  will  fade  without  forming 
seeds.  Many  ot  our  English  flowers  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  fertilized  only  by  one  kind  of  in¬ 
sect.  Thus,  to  choose  a  familiar  instance, 
the  common  red  clover  is  visited  by  the  hum¬ 
ble-bee  ;  the  petals  are  fused  together,  form¬ 
ing  a  narrow  tube  surrounding  the  honey- 
glands  and  the  organs  that  form  the  pollen. 
The  long  proboscis  of  the  humble  bee  is  able 
to  reach  the  deeply  hidden  store  ;  but  the 
hive-bee,  whose  tongue  is  shorter,  though 
bidden  to  the  feast  by  attractive  color  and 
smell,  is  perforce  an  inactive  spectator. 
When  clover  was  first  grown  in  Australia  it 
never  seeded,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
tongues  of  the  native  bees  were  too  short  to 
reach  the  pollen.  Still  more  often  the  gor¬ 
geous  blossoms  of  the  tropics  remain  sterile 
in  England  in  the  absence  of  the  particular 
moth  or  fly  to  which  they  are  adapted.  Some¬ 
times,  as  Darwin  showed  in  his  fascinating 
volume  on  “The  Fertilization  of  Orchids. “ 
the  devices  to  secure  that  an  insect  shall  not 
visit  a  flower  without  coming  in  contact  with 
the  pollen  are  extraordinarily  complicated. 
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An  insect  alights  on  a  gaudy  and  sweet-smell- 
ing  blossom.  An  inviting  landing-place  ig 
ready  in  the  form  of  a  conveniently  placed 
floral  leaf  ;  but  the  thing  is  a  trick.  No  sooner 
is  the  platform  touched  than  it  gives  way  with 
a  jerk,  precipitating  the  hapless  insect  into  a 
well  of  fluid.  His  wings  are  wetted,  and  he 
has  to  crawl  out  slowly.  But  pointed  bristlei 
prevent  exit  except  by  a  narrow  funnel,  and, 
as  be  squeezes  through  that,  bis  back  becomes 
dusted  with  the  sticky  pollen. 

The  relation  between  fig  trees  and  certain 
small  wasps  is  perhaps  less  familiar.  The 
tig  is  not  a  single  flower,  but  a  whole  collec¬ 
tion  of  small  flowers  placed  within  an  urn- 
shaped  receptacle.  The  month  of  the  urn  is 
very  small,  and  the  whole  of  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  is  filled  by  flowers,  which  in  the  common 
fig  are  of  three  kinds.  There  are  male  flow¬ 
ers,  producing  pollen,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
urn,  and,  lower  down,  long  necked  female 
flowers  and  short-necked  female  flowers.  Into 
these  urns  the  little  female  wasps  creep  in 
numbers,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  short¬ 
necked  female  flowers  which  are  known  as 
gall-flowers.  In  these  the  eggs  rapidly  develop, 
and  the  young  wasps,  when  they  are  mature, 
bite  their  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  urn,  and 
then  creep  out  of  the  um,  on  their  way  be¬ 
coming  smeared  with  the  pollen  from  the 
male  flowers.  The  female  wasps  at  once  pro¬ 
ceed  to  younger  tig  urns  and  creep  into  them 
to  deposit  th(  ir  eggs.  In  doing  this  they  rub 
the  pollen  over  the  long-necked  female  flow¬ 
ers,  which  they  thus  fertilize,  while  they  can 
lay  eggs  only  in  the  short  necked  flowers.  In 
most  plants,  however,  the  lures  ate  simpler, 
and  are  adapted  to  many  different  kinds  of 
insects.  In  spring,  when  the  fields  are  bare, 
the  blues  and  whites  of  the  early  flowers  are 
sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  few  in¬ 
sects  on  the  wing.  Daring  summer,  when 
the  world  is  covered  with  green,  more  glaring 
contrasts  come  into  play,  and  the  bold  masses 
of  orange  and  gold,  of  crimson  and  pink,  ap¬ 
pear.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  scarlet,  the 
most  clamant  of  colors,  is  the  rarest  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  tropics  and  in  South  America 
it  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  it  were 
worth  inquiring  if  European  insects  be  color¬ 
blind  to  scarlet.  At  night,  when  crimson  and 
blue,  pink  and  orange,  become  invisible,  pale 
yellows  and  luminous  whites  attract  the  night- 
flying  insect  by  their  phosphorescent  radiance. 

The  scents  of  plants  are  almost  mote  potent 
lures  than  their  colors.  At  night  they  are 
naturally  more  varied  and  more  potent.  To 
drift  in  a  backwater  in  a  summer  night,  or  to 
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loiter  in  a  wood,  ia  to  set  one  dreaming  of  the 
spices  of  the  tropic  islea.  The  scents  of  the 
day  are  shy  and  indistinct ;  only  in  the  mass 
one  notices  them,  as  in  passing  throngh  a 
bean-field,  or  by  a  thicket  of  gorse.  Bat  at 
night  each  blossom  that  is  not  asleep  sends 
ont  a  clamorous  and  insistent  odor,  and  at 
the  same  moment  one  notices  a  dozen  dis¬ 
tinct  and  striking  perfumes.  But  by  day  or 
by  night  the  scents  are  not  all  such  as  are 
pleasant  to  us.  Some  indeed  are  not  even 
within  our  oonscionsness.  Thus  the  flowers 
of  the  Virginian  creeper  are  almost  invisible  ; 
they  have  green  corollas  and  are  hidden  un¬ 
der  the  foliage.  To  us  they  have  no  scent, 
jet  bees  come  to  them  from  great  distances, 
and  during  their  season  they  are  always 
crowded  with  visitors.  Some  of  the  scents 
most  dear  to  us  are  despised  by  many  in¬ 
sects.  Butterflies  will  pass  honeysuckle 
itself,  or,  indeed,  any  flowers  with  a  honey¬ 
suckle  scent,  unnoticed.  At  night,  however, 
large  haw’k-motbs,  by  their  attentions  to 
honeysuckle,  show  that  they  share  our  ideas 
of  what  is  pleasant.  Butterflies  and  bees, 
like  ourselves,  are  unattracted  by  the  carrion¬ 
like  smell  of  many  plants,  but  these  latter  are 
visited  by  many  beetles  and  flies,  to  which 
the  perfumes  of  the  rose  and  the  violet  are 
unattractive. — Saturday  Review. 

Varieties  in  Smiles. — It  would  seem  at 
first  sight  as  if  a  smile  were  a  smile,  one  and 
indivisible,  and  there  was  no  more  to  say 
about  it ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  few  notes 
of  a  scale  or  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  the  varieties  that  can  be  produced 
ont  of  a  limited  agency  are  astonishing.  A 
score  of  them  occur  to  the  mind  directly  we 
begin  to  think  of  the  subject,  the  same  facial 
'muscles  being  able  to  express  a  great  number 
of  mental  states  and  emotions,  perhaps  not 
with  the  same  accuracy  as  spoken  words,  yet 
with  adequate  distinctness.  Even  in  the 
smile  which  tries  to  express  a  meaning  which 
is  the  opposite  to  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
smiler,  it  is  generally  pretty  clear  what  the 
real  meaning  is  ;  and  we  are  as  sharp  as  de¬ 
tectives  in  reading  the  hypocritical  smile,  the 
one  of  which  Shakespeare  speaks  when  he 
says,  "  A  man  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a 
villain.”  A  friend  of  the  writer,  we  may  re¬ 
mark  in  passing,  even  went  beyond  Shake¬ 
speare  in  maintaining  the  connection  between 
villainy  and  smiling,  laying  it  down  as  a  prop¬ 
osition  that  villains  always  have  sweet 
smiles.  The  present  writer  has  not  known 


villains  enough,  out  of  novels,  to  be  able  to 
decide  this  question.  According  to  its  proper 
nature,  it  is  as  much  the  character  of  a  smile 
to  be  a  pleasant  thing  as  it  is  of  sunshine  to 
beautify  all  that  it  touches,  and  it  is  only 
when  some  low  temper  of  mind  infuses  its 
own  nature  into  it,  and  gives  it,  as  it  were, 
an  ugly  twist,  as  in  a  sneer  or  malicious  leer, 
that  it  can  ever  become  nnpleasing.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  beautifying  thing,  whether  it 
fall  on  a  handsome  or  a  plain  face.  There  is 
some  ground  fur  the  theory  that  it  is  even 
more  admirable  in  the  latter  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  since  plain  features  may  act  as  a 
foil  to  enhance  the  more  spiritual  beauty. 
As  truth  lies  at  the  root  of  all  excellence,  a 
smile  must  be- genuine  to  have  any  merit  at 
all,  and  that  is  why  a  conventional  one  is  so 
unattractive.  When  in  company,  some  per¬ 
sons  extend  their  lips  in  a  horizontal  line 
every  time  they  speak,  with  no  more  of  the 
genuine  smile  than  if  the  movement  were 
made  by  mechanism.  The  action  of  their 
lips  is  exactly  like  that  of  those  cardboard  fig¬ 
ures  with  loose  limbs,  made  to  amuse  chil¬ 
dren,  which,  as  yon  pull  a  string,  promptly 
shoot  out  their  arms  and  legs.  The  lips  smile 
by  machinery  ;  the  more  truth-telling  eyes  re¬ 
main  grave.  When  the  conventional  smile  is 
frequent,  it  is  wearisome  ;  if  continuous,  it 
well-nigh  bores  you  to  extinction.  There  are 
smiles  which,  though  more  or  less  continu¬ 
ous,  are  pleasing,  but  then  they  are  the  natu¬ 
ral  ones.  We  have  seen  faces  which,  from 
some  fortunate  mixture  of  ingredients  in  the 
character,  resulting  in  a  sense  of  happiness, 
seem  set  in  smiles,  and  remind  ns  of  tl\e  say¬ 
ing  of  the  old  chronicler  about  St.  Golumba, 
”  his  face  made  all  who  saw  him  glad.” 
This  kind  wearies  you  no  more  than  the  danc¬ 
ing  sunshine  among  the  trees  on  a  crisp  May 
morning.  When  seen  on  a  girl’s  face,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  and  a  dimple 
in  the  cheek,  it  would  conquer  a  misogynist. 

Not  captivating,  yet  winning  in  its  way,  is 
the  shy  smile.  It  is  often  used  as  a  kind  of 
overture  of  courtesy  in  addressing  strangers. 
It  ia  like  a  bow  or  a  curtsey,  and  implies  as 
much  meaning  as  the  famous  nod  of  Lord 
Burleigh.  *  It  says  as  plainly  as  words  could 
do,  ”  You,  being  unknown  to  me,  are  not  to 
be  approached  without  some  outward  token 
of  respect ;  not  abruptly  addressed  as  a  crew 
of  sailors  might  board  a  foreign  ship.  I  hope 
my  addressing  you  will  not  be  unwelcome, 
and  I  should  like  to  be  pleasing  in  your  eyes.  ” 
Still  more  modest  is  the  deprecating  smile. 
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It  is  only  when  we  descend  lower  along  the 
same  line  and  arrive  at  the  cringing  smile 
that  it  becomes  objectionable. 

There  is  another  kind  that  we  hesitate  how 
to  characterize.  We  cannot  condemn  it  be- 
canse  it  is  seen  so  often  on  the  faces  of  the 
unquestionably  good,  but  it  just  tickles  our 
sense  of  humor,  and  is  in  danger  of  degen¬ 
erating  into  one  of  a  disagreeable  species — 
the  sanctimonious.  The  one  in  question  is 
the  religions  smile.  It  may  be  seen  on  the 
lips,  and,  being  genuine  of  its  kind,  in  the 
eyes  of  persons  of  all  shades  of  religious 
thought,  high  and  low,  but  chiefly  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Enter  an  evangelical  meeting,  and  you 
will  see  it  in  perfection.  Analyze  it  and  you 
will  And  its  ingredients  consist  mainly  of 
kindliness  and  a  desire  to  help  others  to  attain 
to  its  own  beatitude,  mixed  occasionally  with 
a  comfortable  sense  of  satisfaction  in  being 
on  the  safe  side  in  this  checkered  scheme  of 
the  universe,  and  a  possible  spice  of  self  com¬ 
placency  to  flavor  it.  It  is  accompHnied  gen¬ 
erally  with  a  slight  restraint  and  constraint 
on  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  lest  it  should 
expand  into  a  broad  smile  ;  for  is  not  the 
World  outside  full  of  trouble  and  wickedness  ? 
Such  are  the  sentiments  that  lie  half-hidden 
in  the  pious  smile. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  last  there  is  the 
humorous  and  mischievous  smile,  which, 
when  met  by  a  responsive  sense  of  humor,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  contagious  of 
all  that  we  could  consider.  That  this  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  a  merry  heart  does  good  like  a 
medicine  is  no  mere  metaphor,  for  there  is 
something  so  invigorating,  so  wholesome  in 
it,  that  it  clears  away  gloomy  and  morbid 
thoughts,  as  the  dawn  of  day  is  said  to  banish 
ghosts.  The  clear  eyes  of  children  often  glis¬ 
ten  with  it,  and  it  speaks  well  for  heart  and 
mind  when  the  same  gleam  shines  in  the  eyes 
of  the  old.  It  may  retain  its  early  innocence 
through  life,  even  when  it  passes  through  the 
risky  stages  of  satire  and  sarcasm,  as  long  as 
these  moods  are  lawfully  called  forth.  Or  it 
may,  unfortunately,  assume  an  acrid  flavor  in 
these  later  stages,  of  sharpness  and  bitter¬ 
ness,  till  it  reaches  the  low  level  of  a  malicious 
sneer.  There  is  a  worse  sting  in  that  degen¬ 
erate  species  of  smile  than  in  the  sternest 
frown,  than  which  it  is  both  harder  to  bear 
and  harder  to  forgive.  For  the  oft-quoted 
proverb  about  the  corruption  of  the  best  ap¬ 
plies  here.  Let  ns  turn  to  a  pleasanter  spe¬ 
cies.  There  is  a  smile  that  expresses  so  un¬ 
mistakably  an  honest  and  true  heart,  and  a 
large  and  benevolent  one,  that  when  once  we 
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have  seen  it,  even  on  the  face  of  a  perfect 
stranger,  it  is  as  good  as  a  volume  of  testimo¬ 
nials.  We  require  no  other  guarantee,  and 
should  be  ready  to  place  our  worldly  goods 
our  life,  and  our  honor  in  charge  of  the  un. 
known  smiler.  We  see  it  on  the  faces  of  men 
and  women,  but  perhaps  most  frequently  on 
those  of  men.  As  a  balance,  women  may  lay 
larger  claim  to  the  more  delicate  smile  of 
tenderness— the  smile  that  kindles  and  soft- 
ens  their  eyes  as  they  look  down  on  the  faces 
of  little  children.  From  the  pit.viDg  to  the 
condescending  kind  there  is  but  a  short  stage ; 
but  it  brings  us  to  a  less  attractive  sort— that 
which  expresses  a  conscious  sense  of  superi¬ 
ority  and  a  desire  to  patronize  inferior  per¬ 
sons.  Inferior  persons  do  not  appreciate  it. 
The  vapid  smile  or  simper,  tiresome  as  it  is, 
may  be  recommended  to  mercy,  fur  there  is 
sometimes  a  certain  pathos  in  it.  It  often 
implies  a  self-distrust  and  a  desire  to  please 
which  disarm  criticism.  But  the  habit  of  it 
is  a  mistaken  and  tiresome  one,  to  be  re¬ 
pressed  and  nqt  encouraged. 

For  pathos,  true  and  deep,  there  is  none 
like  that  of  what  we  will  call  the  patient 
smile,  more  touching  in  its  appeal  than  floods 
of  tears  ;  for  it  speaks  to  those  who  read  it 
aright  of  sorrow  or  pain,  borne  with  long- 
suffering  patience,  with  unselfish  heroism. 
We  will  not  belittle  it  with  mere  verbal  de¬ 
scription.  Those  who  have  known  it  will  ap¬ 
preciate  all  that  it  implies.  Still  more  in¬ 
adequate  must  we  feel  words  to  bs,  when  we 
think  of  the  last  kind  of  which  we  will  speak. 
Such  words  as  “  unearthly”  and  ”  heavenly” 
have  been  applied  to  it  so  often  that  they 
have  become  hackneyed  ;  yet  they  testify  to 
the  truth,  for  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  this  smile  comes  to  our  minds  as  a  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  materialist,  a  pledge  and  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  highest  hopes,  and 
a  visible  witness  of  the  unseen  and  the  spir¬ 
itual.  As  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  lighting 
up  the  face  in  some  happy  moment,  it  be¬ 
comes  impossible  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere 
natural  product  of  our  humanity,  as  we  now 
know  it.  It  must  have  come  from  witbont, 
from  some  higher  source,  and  flashed  through 
this  earthly  vessel  of  the  body.  It  is  seen 
only  at  rare  moments  in  life  ;  it  is  seen  on 
the  lips  of  the  dying  ;  it  still  seems  to  rest  on 
the  cold  features  when  Death  has  set  his  seal 
on  them,  with  that  indescribable  look  of  glad 
expectancy,  of  serene  and  joyous  surprise, 
which  Bossetti  has  so  beautifully  indicated 
in  his  picture  of  the  dead  Beatrice.— i&!pec/a- 
for. 
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